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A democratic opinion of 1840: 

"There are at the present time two great nations in the world, which 
started from different points, but seem to tend toward the same end. 
I allude to the Russians and the Americans. Both of them have 
grown up unnoticed; and while the attention of mankind was 
directed elsewhere, they have suddenly placed themselves in the 
front rank among the nations, and the world learned their existence 
and their greatness at almost the same time. 

"All other nations seem to have nearly reached their natural lim- 
its, and they have only to maintain their power; but these are still 
in the act of growth. All the others have stopped, or continue to 
advance with extreme difficulty; these alone are proceeding with 
ease and celerity along a path to which no limit can be perceived. 
The American struggles against obstacles that nature opposed to 
him; the adversaries of the Russian are men. 

"The former combats the wilderness and savage life; the latter, 
civilization with all its arms. The conquests of the American are 
therefore gained by the plowshare; those of the Russian by the 
sword. The Anglo-American relies upon personal interest to accom- 
plish his ends and gives free scope to the unguided strength and 
common sense of the people; the Russian centers all the authority 
of society in a single arm. The principal instrument of the former 
is freedom; of the latter, servitude. Their starting point is different 
and their courses are not the same; yet each of them seems marked 
out by the will of Heaven to sway the destinies of half the globe." 

(Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America^ 1840.) 



A Communist opinion of 1928: 

"The dominant idea that should be instilled into all new adherents 
of the Comintern in Asia is that the so-called cultural and educa- 
tional role of Imperialist States in the Colonies is that of an exe- 
cutioner. 

"Britain, France, Holland, Japan and the U.S.A. are parasitic 
States sponging upon the Colonies. 

"Far from stimulating the development of the latter, they only 
retard it. 

"The salvation of the Colonies lies in the immediate develop- 
ment of the Bolshevist movement . . ." 

Extract from an article by the reporter on the 
colonial question at the Fifth Congress of the 
Communist International, published In the 
periodical The New East, Moscow, XXIII, 
XXIV, 1928. 
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Foreword 



A mighty struggle is being fought between the Godless forces of 
Soviet imperialism and the Christian West over the destiny of Asia. 
The outcome of this struggle is of the utmost significance to us and 
our children. And yet only a relatively few Americans comprehend 
the issues involved or understand the historical and geographical 
realities of this struggle. 

Doctor Van der Vlugt, a scholar, journalist and barrister with 
deep experience in the Far East, provides in this book a useful 
guide to the history not only of the Far East but of Soviet ambitions 
in that teeming quarter of the earth. He is greatly to be commended 
for the courage and singleness of purpose which enabled him to 
ignore the privations and miseries of a Japanese concentration camp 
on Java in World War II and to concentrate upon writing this 
impelling work. 

Asia Aflame reads easily. It is a moving piece of prose but be- 
yond that it conveys a vital message to the United States and the 
English-speaking world. Doctor Van der Vlugt's premises are fully 
in accord with my own views concerning developments in the inter- 
national field. Most students or observers of international develop- 
ments place in my judgment too much emphasis upon the 
importance of the military. However, the author of Asia Aflame 
correctly describes the influence of political, economic and psycho- 
social forces in the evolution of strategic plans and in the attainment 
of objectives both at home and abroad. Military force has never 
settled permanently international frictions or problems and it never 
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will. The timely and coordinated employment of the other forces 
of strategy, political, economic and psycho-social, may achieve ob- 
jectives without the employment of military force, or if it is man- 
datory that force be used, at least the skillful use of the other three 
forces will minimize losses and assure a decisive military victory. 
It is obvious that Doctor Van der Vlugt fully realizes this very im- 
portant principle in strategy. 

As a professional military man who has witnessed the horrors of 
war in terms of human sacrifices, in economic dislocations and social 
upheavals, I want to dedicate my life to the interest of peace an 
honorable peace. Doctor Van der Vlugt expresses similar objectives 
and he should be supported wholeheartedly in their attainment. 
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introduction 

The Red Masquerade 

Perhaps the most hopeful element in an otherwise dark world 
situation today is increasing public awareness of the challenge 
from Moscow to all free peoples. More and more this challenge is 
being seen for what it is: total, threatening not only our economic, 
social and political institutions, but our entire way of life. 

Should Moscow prevail, those basic rights and liberties we have 
won over centuries of struggle, in order that we might safeguard 
the integrity of the individual mind and soul, will be swept away. 
Yet those rights and liberties are the supreme heritage of Christian 
civilization. 

Awareness of our peril is not always accompanied by under- 
standing of how the challenge may best be met. This arises from 
the fact that, sometimes even in high places, neither the strategy 
nor the tactics of the Kremlin is fully comprehended. When these 
are grasped we shall not attempt to fight the enemy on a battle- 
ground of his own choosing, and with methods that will be help- 
ful rather than hurtful to him. We shall, rather, counterattack 
upon our own battleground, in sectors where the hollowness of his 
pretensions may be made obvious, and where his attendant weak- 
ness is most pronounced. We shall, moreover, employ weapons he 
cannot match. 

Modern war is "total" that is, it employs every method by 
which an opponent may be frustrated, whether these means are 
physical, psychological, political or economic. Not all these means 
must necessarily be employed at the same time, although they may 
be. One may be employed in one portion of the globe (as physical 
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conflict in Korea), while in other parts of the world the conflict may 
go on in other forms. Since long usage has made the word "war" 
descriptive of that portion of modern total conflict we have called 
"physical," we shall use it in that sense, employing the phrase 
"total war" to describe the full range of conflict, whether or not it 
has as yet broken out into physical battle. In that sense, the free 
peoples of the world are already engaged in total war with the 
forces of Moscow. Whether that total conflict will break out into 
worldwide physical war depends upon how completely Soviet de- 
signs can be frustrated by psychological, political and economic 
methods. 

A key to Red strategy on both the psychological and economic 
levels may be found in its use of the term "Communism" to define 
its aims and methods. This is a calculated deception. The imperi- 
alist, totalitarian movement which today aspires to dominate the 
world transcends the economic theory and practice implied by the 
word. 

Communism, in its historic and exact sense, is nothing new on 
this earth. It is, on the contrary, the oldest of all economic and 
social systems. All primitive societies tend to it: therein, members 
pool their efforts and share in the rewards, such as food, clothing 
and shelter. This was probably inevitable, since primitive men 
usually could not exist in safety as isolated individuals or in soli- 
tary families. The result was a primitive group consciousness, 
enforced by group disciplines mostly in the form of magical tabus. 
These early human societies closely resemble those of gregarious 
species in the animal world. 

The story of human civilization has been the story of how men 
have moved away from the rigidity of the primitive society and 
into the society which recognizes the eternal right of the individual 
to "life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." Sir Henry Maine 
described it as a movement from a society of status to a society of 
contract. As men advanced in the conquest of their environment, 
the individual tended to assert his personal interests in order that 
he might reap the reward of his own effort. This issued in the 
weakening and eventual breakup of the Communist division of 
labor and profit that absorbed the life of the individual and sub- 
merged it into the life of the community. By the time human 
groups had reached the threshold of what we call civilization, 
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most If not all were organized upon a private-property basis, al- 
though not all individuals were free to share fully in it. 

The change was by no means an unmixed good. Distinctions of 
class and caste, exploitation of lower orders, the attendant ex- 
tremes of poverty and repression, revealed a conflict between per- 
sonal and community interests. This not only tended to goad the 
desperately submerged to sporadic revolt, but also led to the imag- 
ined ideal societies of a long line of thinkers from Plato, Campa- 
nella and Sir Thomas More to Robert Owen and Saint-Simon in 
the last century. The common element in all these Utopias is the 
increase of the community interest through some degree of com- 
munal life. 

Yet, the idea that freedom is the right of all men as men has 
never, until modern times, been anywhere a prevailing doctrine. 
Even Plato's imaginary "Republic" was to be aristocratic and 
based upon the physical labor of the mass of men who were to 
have no share in their own government, though they were to be 
allowed to keep a large share of their own production. 

The early Christian Church (in the Apostolic Age) was faced 
with a choice: whether to create a community within the empire 
that should embrace both the spiritual and material concerns of 
its members, or to band together as a spiritual society only, yet 
with regard to the necessities of its own poor. The Church in 
Jerusalem, the eldest of all Christian societies, began by choosing 
the former alternative. There is no record that anywhere else its 
example was copied. Yet the fusion of the spiritual and the eco- 
nomic in the Church in Jerusalem was not really Communist, al- 
though it has often been so represented. The sharing was a sharing 
of consumption, not of production, and all was voluntary. Those 
who worked before becoming Christian continued as they were, 
but earnings and even accumulated property were pooled for the 
equal benefit of all. This was not so much an economic transac- 
tion or plan as it was an exuberant exercise of Christian love. Yet, 
even so, it had its economic consequences, and they were disas- 
trous. 

Many Christian communities were established throughout Pal- 
estine, Syria, Asia Minor and the cities of Greece. And while in 
the entire New Testament there is no slightest hint that any of 
them followed the example of the Church in Jerusalem, that same 
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record sets forth a curious and significant fact. After a brief time 
all the other Christian communities were systematically and over 
a long period exhorted by the Apostles and their helpers "to send 
relief* to the Jerusalem Church. This is the only Church in the 
Apostolic Age of which there is any record that Christians else- 
where had to be solicited to send help to avoid suffering. Thus, 
the only Christian community that is recorded as having estab- 
lished anything remotely resembling Communism is also the only 
Christian community that, according to the record, had to ask for 
and accept outside help. Nor is there any record that after the first 
disastrous experiment the members of the Church in Jerusalem 
continued to have all things in common. 

Those who assert lightly that "early Christians were Commu- 
nists" can hardly smile this off, since the only record that tells of 
the Jerusalem experiment is the same record that records its fail- 
ure. Yet there are other factors they ignore: however mistaken the 
effort of the Judean Christians was, it was a sincere and fervent 
endeavor to show by their lives the primacy of spiritual values, 
the relative unimportance of material things, and the tender- 
hearted concern the Gospel had put in their hearts for less fortu- 
nate fellow Christians. Contrast this with present-day Commu- 
nism, its appeal to class war, its summons to hate rather than to 
love, its rigorous dialectical materialism, its blatant atheism, its 
denial of spiritual values, its contempt for the fate of the individ- 
ual, and it is apparent that the two concepts cannot inhabit the 
same "universe of discourse." They are logical opposites at every 
point of comparison, and even had the entire early Church fol- 
lowed the Jerusalem example, and with success, the fact would be 
no argument for embracing what is called Communism today. The 
great success of modern Communists in enlisting so many Chris- 
tian ministers as "fellow travelers" can be understood only on the 
assumption that in too large degree supposed Christian leadership 
today is in the hands of those who have forgotten Christianity's 
own past. For Christianity the supreme reality is Spirit. For mod- 
ern Communism the ultimate reality is matter. Trying to combine 
them is like trying to unite water and fire. 

In pretending to be primarily an economic ideology devoted to 
fulfilling human needs, and in pretending to kinship with past 
movements devoted to making the life of the oppressed more tol- 
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erabie, today's Communism is engaging in a deliberate masquer- 
ade. Instead of challenging its right to the ancient word "Commu- 
nism" and exposing modern Sovietism as far more than a mere 
economic doctrine, its opponents have too long attempted to com- 
bat this evil chiefly on economic grounds. Instead of expounding 
its malign nature and its destructive effects upon all precious 
spiritual values, they have stressed its fallacies and practical un- 
workability. This has left Communist propagandists relatively free 
to work in other fields behind a mask of deceit and sophistry capa- 
ble of deceiving not merely the poor and ignorant, but also count- 
less persons of genuine idealism and good will. It is time for the 
mask to be torn off. 

Karl Marx was undoubtedly the founder of modern "Commu- 
nism." In Das Kapital and other works he set forth in systematic 
form what was to become the "theology" of the new Communist 
faith. As modem Communism has evolved into the present Lenin- 
ist-Stalinist line, however, that basic doctrine has mutated save 
for the one fundamental, blinding dogma of materialistic ration- 
alism. 

Materialistic rationalism was, of course, no invention of Karl 
Marx. It stems from the eighteenth century, an age which prided 
itself on its enlightened "rationality" as embodied in the educated 
gentleman. This ideal being aspired to possess a well-rounded 
knowledge of what was then to be known, believed that the human 
intellect is capable of grasping everything, and affected a tolerant 
superiority toward all creeds, customs and traditional allegiances. 
These, to him, were mere "prejudices." The physical sciences were 
likewise materialistic, and tended to become even more so during 
the next century. 

The disruptive character of this materialistic rationalism af- 
fected the fabric of Western European society like a destructive 
acid. Among its consequences was the French Revolution, a com- 
plete social and moral breakdown during which the wildest and 
most corroding doctrines were spread abroad, including the fore- 
shadowings of modern Communism and Anarchism. Then, super- 
imposed upon this, came the industrial revolution, which, as it 
spread from Britain to the Continent, upset the balance between 
man and the machine, altered the environment of millions by 
sweeping them from the countryside into congested urban areas, 
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and subjected men, women and children to grievous exploitation. 

The total result of all these uprootings economic, social, intel- 
lectual, psychological and religious was the abrupt creation of a 
growing mass of individuals bereft of material and spiritual roots 
and therefore peculiarly open to any suggestion designed to appeal 
to their shifting passions and desires. 

This was the background against which Marx formulated his 
philosophy. Standing in the midst of this cataclysmic social up- 
heaval, he imagined that the new situation was permanent and 
would become progressively worse. Upon this conclusion he based 
his prediction of things to come. Today we know that Das Kapital, 
in fact the whole cosmology of Marx, is unsound precisely because 
he took as permanent what actually was an exceptional and transi- 
tional situation. 

One of Marx's great mistakes was that he expected his "prole- 
tarian revolution" to take place among the masses in highly indus- 
trialized countries. When it did break out, it came in countries 
that were mainly agrarian and economically backward. 

As is well known, Marx also oversimplified human history. To 
him, as it still is to orthodox Communists, history is a record of 
the eternal conflict between oppressors and the oppressed. Only 
when the "proletariat" (the oppressed) have secured dictatorship 
and there is no longer any other class remaining, will oppression 
end. The processes of history, according to Marx, have never be- 
come gradually more favorable for the proletariat: the workers 
have merely, at successive intervals, exchanged one master for an- 
other. This will be ended only by the final, forcible victory of the 
proletariat. 

Assuming that the admittedly ruthless industrialism of the mid- 
nineteenth century would continue, Marx predicted that such 
superpredatory capitalism was bound rapidly to concentrate all 
wealth into the hands of a relatively few persons. The world would 
be inhabited by billionaires and beggars. The mercilessly exploited 
"wage slaves" would at last rise irresistibly, dispossess the billion- 
aires and establish the "Socialist Commonwealth." This would be 
a classless society divested of the "profit motive," wherein all would 
share the good things of life according to their need. The State, a 
vestigial relic of oppression, would at length wither away and die. 
But at the first there must be a period of transition, which he 
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frankly called the dictatorship of the proletariat, in which the last 
remnants of the old order are to be destroyed. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to this, in Marx's view, was the 
existence of religious faith. All religion, he held, was the creation 
of the exploiters as a device to reconcile the exploited to a life of 
unrewarded hardship. It was "the opiate of the people/' anesthe- 
tizing them against present pain by offering the promise of future 
bliss. Since the ruling classes have the greatest interest in the sur- 
vival and strengthening of religion, according to his view, and 
since in itself it is an obstacle to the proletarian's will to break his 
chains, Marx considered it Communism's greatest enemy. 

Here is a striking, though little-noted paradox: Marx strenu- 
ously blames religion (particularly Christianity) for postponing 
promised bliss until after death. Yet, he himself makes what is 
essentially the same kind of postponement by promising, instead 
of a future heaven, a future classless society! The practical effect 
is little different, since the Marxist paradise is continually being 
pushed back into the indefinite future. 

Yet Marxism does offer a lure that can work powerfully on up- 
rooted, emotionally starved people. It is the hope of themselves 
becoming important figures in the imminent dictatorship of the 
proletariat, possessing, if not wealth, the thing to which wealth is 
merely a means: power over the lives and destinies of others. If 
ownership of things is to be abolished, something much more 
fearful is to replace it: power over persons. Proletarians are to 
become "kings and priests," not unto God but over all others. 

The allure of this hope for the rootless, displaced, disoriented 
masses which had been accumulating since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century is easy to understand. Though expressed in 
economic terms, Marx's doctrine had in it a messianic quality cal- 
culated to produce an essentially religious effect upon its converts. 
But also, shrewdly mixed in with it, was the allure of something 
baser and deadly, the promise of personal power. Thus, it ap- 
pealed at once to uninformed idealists and to that other most dan- 
gerous type of person: the man in whom theoretical idealism is 
mixed with the conviction that if he can only get power he can 
make the world over. 

Both elements are visible in modern Communism: to millions 
over the world it is like the hope of heaven, inspiring a bound- 
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less, uncritical, fanatic devotion. But other millions, and many 
times the number of the party faithful, have felt the implacable, 
ruthless, sadistic impact of naked power of man over man exer- 
cised in the name of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The effects of Marx's teaching during his own lifetime were 
limited. The uprooting process had not then gone so far as to 
create vast numbers of susceptible "mass men." The fabric of 
Western civilization was mostly intact. Nor did the trend of the 
times bear out his prophecies of extreme poverty and extreme 
wealth. The enormous increments of wealth created by the indus- 
trial revolution were widely distributed, even to the working 
classes. Social reforms had eliminated many of capitalism's worst 
abuses largely through the influence of the Christianity he so de- 
spised. As a result, the Socialist movements of the late nineteenth 
century became increasingly evolutionist in practice, inclined to 
bring in its Utopia by persuasion and ballots rather than by bul- 
lets and barricades. 

But the closing years of the last century witnessed a fresh up- 
surge of militant revolutionism. This was due to a complex of 
many factors. The spirit of unrest affected far more than the So- 
cialist movement. In large areas of earth, old predatory imperial- 
isms were becoming senile, unfitted to adjust to changes in living 
habits brought on by the impact of Western ideas and Western 
manufactured products. In Eastern Europe the Turk had for two 
centuries been slowly withdrawing toward the Bosphorus, and 
militant nationalisms clamored for rebirth. The great empire of 
the Slavs felt anew the impulse to move southward. Germany, 
having emerged as a great power too late for large sharing in 
Colonial possessions, existed as a powder keg in the midst of a 
settled order. The hundred-year pattern imposed by the Congress 
of Vienna was a static crust under which boiled and rumbled the 
white-hot lava of dynamic adjustment and change. Aggressive 
philosophies abounded, such as Nietzsche's "will to power" and 
cult of the "superman." The opening decade of the present cen- 
tury witnessed the bursting forth everywhere of increasingly acute 
eruptions of febrile energy; the surge of the dynamic against the 
static elements of life; a growing preference for violent and revolu- 
tionary, as contrasted with peaceful and evolutionary, solutions. 
Those who were surprised when the vast, subterranean forces at 
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work exploded into the volcano of 1914-1918 had merely failed to 
look beneath the surface of apparently ordered life. 

The basic cause of this pervasive unrest appears to have been 
the growing imbalance in Western civilization between man's 
tremendous progress in controlling and employing the material 
world and his lack of progress in understanding and controlling 
man himself. This failure to adjust man to his radically altered 
environment led, in turn, to mental and spiritual uncertainty and 
confusion, and at last to war. While this did not at all happen in 
the manner or for the causes predicted by Marx, it led to a vast 
increase in newly uprooted individuals to swell the ranks of the 
"mass man." And it is the "mass man" who is the natural prey of 
demagogues with emotionally appealing propagandas. Their exist- 
ence accounted in great part for the rapid spread not only of Com- 
munism but of regional totalitarian cults such as Fascism and 
National Socialism. 

The phenomenon of the mass man has been ably studied by psy- 
chologists and philosophers. One of the most penetrating analyses 
has been made by the eminent Spanish thinker, Jose Ortega y 
Gasset, in his well-known book The Revolt of the Masses. By 
"masses," Sefior Ortega does not mean the "working classes" but 
rather persons of all external social strata who live as units of the 
undifferentiated mass of the population and not as consciously 
participating members of selective groups. He contends that the 
tremendous environmental changes of the nineteenth century 
were, in themselves, essentially revolutionary. Their unbalanced 
and uncoordinated character has broken organic connection with 
the past. Out of this disjunction has emerged the "mass man," 
clamoring to achieve a dominance for which he is not fitted. If he 
is successful in imposing his will, that act will be a prelude to a 
quick relapse into barbarism. Under the guise of Fascism and 
Communism "there appears for the first time in Europe a type of 
man who does not want to give reasons or to be right, but simply 
shows himself resolved to impose his opinions. This is the new 
thing: the right not to be reasonable the 'reason of unreason' " 
(The Revolt of the Masses) . 

Let us note the effect of ideals and ideologies on these "masses." 
Since they represent that which is not organically linked with the 
basic forces of psychological and spiritual existence, they do not 
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respect those basic values of life. Left to their own devices, they 
have no reverence for things high and sacred. When we under- 
stand this, we understand how it is that persons in their private 
lives are never the same people that they are in masses. In their 
intimate environment they are surrounded by human associations, 
which link human existence to the great forces of soul and spirit. 
Only when displaced, does man become "mass." 

People in mass, in this sense, have no greater concerns in life 
than those which cater to their direct enjoyment. There is no 
deeper foundation for their existence. 

Man's natural environment, with its intimate complex of man- 
ners and duties, is detached from him the moment he becomes 
mass. As long as he remains in the mass condition, he knows no 
other values than mass values. Existence is, to him, a detached, 
incoherent complex of events and sensations. Motivation is not 
from reason, but along the lines of satisfaction of sensation, blind 
instinct and impulse. 

Those who live in this spiritual and cultural nihilism are pecu- 
liarly susceptible to direction (by those who understand them and 
know how to exploit them) toward objectives without solid foun- 
dations and goals which have no rational justification or even 
meaning. The cerebral is replaced by the impulsive, the mobile, 
the hedonic. People in mass have no plan. They act on the impulse 
of the moment, and they are credulous and sentimental. Avid for 
slogans, the mass man has a hunger for the unreal, a passion for 
chimeras, for great words that have power to stir his emotions. 

All this is well understood by the master minds of modern Com- 
munism, who see in the mass man their goal for all mankind. 
Such a race is their supreme objective. The Communist elite are, 
above all, materialistic rationalists and, next to that, opportunists. 
The pattern they design to impose upon the world is their only 
measure and criterion of values. Actually, their materialism is not 
"rational" in any valid sense of the word, for at best it selects only 
a part of reality to which to give assent, and falsifies the rest. 

The actual political structure of modern Communism consists 
not in implementation of the propaganda slogan "dictatorship of 
the proletariat," but in dictatorship over the proletariat by chosen 
intellectuals. These are selected not only for their intelligence but 
for the utter ruthlessness with which they are able to live and act, 
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according to the dictates of what they imagine to be coldly 
rational. 

Communist "society," then, is not a real "society" at all, nor is it 
intended to be one. Rather, it is a mass of atomized individual hu- 
man units associated for the purpose of producing and distributing 
food, housing, fuel, machinery, art and knowledge according to 
the plan of ruling intellectuals. It is equally erroneous to apply the 
term "organization" to this gigantic machine. There is mechanism 
only, with no place for the human elements of initiative or free 
will. 

True education must be eliminated, for even its vestiges would 
be an alien element threatening the very existence of the mecha- 
nism. Instead there is only a highly developed form of animal 
training to convey approved "facts," promote technical proficiency, 
and inculcate behavioral conformity. The last mentioned is the 
simplest of all. Every day, every hour, every second, it instills the 
necessity of blind obedience to those on top. Even the vestiges of 
human conscience are mechanized into rigid conformity with val- 
ues patterned and blue-printed down to the smallest detail. It is 
this rigid discipline and selection of facts, coupled with conceal- 
ment of everything that will not fit into the imposed pattern, that 
has enabled the Soviet State to maintain power. For the masses, 
iron discipline, "education" to produce a standardized human 
product, and blind obedience. For the chosen few, absolute power 
to mold their human material as they desire. 

Of course, in the Soviet Union Communism did not come into 
power in a vacuum. Existing traditional values had to be taken 
into account. Their elimination has been the object of a flexible 
but grimly inexorable long-term effort. From the beginning, when- 
ever it has seemed expedient, those whose opposition has proved 
incurable have been ruthlessly liquidated. Others have been sent 
to labor camps by the millions. For those who may be "curable" 
there are other methods. Persons stubbornly addicted to the 
"opiate" of religion are provided with apportioned spiritual ra- 
tions, but under such conditions as will secure their cooperation 
with the purposes of the State and ultimately submerge them in its 
secularized mass pattern. For workers who refuse to live up to the 
slogan of giving the utmost and asking the least, there are wage 
systems and penalties, together with a speed-up garnished with a 
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whole series of ranks, titles, decorations, rewards and privileges 
such as the free world would never tolerate. The ruling opportu- 
nists have no difficulty condoning these illusory concessions to 
human nature so long as they can monopolize all rewards and 
punishments. Indeed, Communist rationalism might already have 
wiped itself out but for these shrewd concessions. 

No wonder Soviet Communism needs its "iron curtain"! Not 
only is it necessary to shield the masses inside the Soviet Union 
from knowing what goes on outside the vast laboratory in which 
they are being conditioned; it is equally necessary for reasons of 
world strategy to hide the dreadful reality of that laboratory from 
the millions outside who, if they could understand it, would cease 
to be receptive to its persuasive and delusive propaganda. 

What is misnamed Communism is nothing less than the auto- 
matic consequence of the claim of those in power that they and 
they alone know what and how much to produce and how to 
apportion it. This is dictatorship on the economic level, and has 
nothing to do with former systems called "Communist/' To reach 
the economic goal, the dictatorship has had to become absolute 
over every field of human thought and action. Thus, it refutes the 
naive illusion still so persistent among certain kinds of socialists, 
that a planned and controlled economy is quite consistent with 
the maintenance of political and social liberties. The masters of 
the Kremlin have demonstrated that to get true economic control 
those In power must concurrently secure total control over all 
aspects of life, and that in the resultant scheme of things the eco- 
nomic factor becomes almost incidental. 

It is easy to understand how the specious appeals of Communist 
propaganda may be believed by the poverty stricken, the ignorant, 
and the uprooted. But it is difficult to understand how intelligent 
persons who know, or who can be presumed to know, somethihg 
of the reality of modern Communism in action can sympathize 
with it or actually support its extension. Yet these form the exten- 
sive category of the so-called "fellow travelers" themselves dupes 
who will be first to be liquidated if ever the real leaders of Com- 
munism come into power in the West. 

It is the propaganda use of the term "Communism" that has in 
our time obscured the fact that modern Communism, as rational 
theory, appeals most to those "intellectuals" who have lost their 
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faith In God and who are confident of their ability to explain the 
cosmos, Including man, In terms of the physical sciences. From the 
point of view of those who imagine that science alone will be 
capable of ultimate answers to all problems, Communism may seem 
to be the application of the scientific method to the organization 
of the human race. They cannot avoid a feeling of kinship with 
Marxism as a purportedly rationalist theory, despite the distaste 
they may feel toward Its actual methods of application. But sym- 
pathy with the theory has tempted many such to condone the 
wrongs and cruelties inflicted In its name as unavoidable and per- 
haps transitional necessities which must be excused for the sake of 
ultimate success. 

Such, in brief, is the predisposition underlying the thinking of 
the average fellow traveler or crypto-Cominunlst, It is, of course, 
a tragedy, for the physical sciences of today have in their foremost 
exponents moved far away from the thoroughgoing materialism 
of the physical sciences of even fifty years ago. And while the best 
science of a hundred years agoIn whose atmosphere Karl Marx 
lived and moved was unabashedly materialist, today's science 
stands in reverent awe before fundamental mysteries it confesses 
itself unable to penetrate. In the atmosphere of that science, the 
materialism of Marxist theory seems crude, clumsy and outmoded. 

Today, therefore, the intelligent mind that has turned away 
from historic Christianity, or even from the belief in a personal 
God as professed by most of the world's great religions, need not 
in the name of science feel any real necessity to sympathize with 
modern Communism, even if it be only in theory. So long as he is 
capable of sincere and profound humility before the superrational 
phenomena of nature, he may still as a human being feel toward 
Communism the same aversion that Is felt by deeply religious men. 

It is a false overevaluation of the present attainments of science 
(an overevaluation the greatest scientists today repudiate) that 
engenders the sort of intellectual pride the ancient Greeks called 
hybris. Such ill-founded pride may all too easily turn modern 
man's justifiable appreciation of valid science and real technical 
achievement into what is actually a most unscientific channel: dog- 
matic, uncritical adherence to pure rationalism as the sole meas- 
ure of all things, including the nature of man and all human 
relationships. Such hybris has, in one form or another, appeared 
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in every civilization that has become sophisticated, and has been a 
major factor in the downfall of those that have succumbed to its 
attractive temptation. 

In this introductory survey of the great Red Masquerade, we 
have tried to make clear at the outset the true nature of totalitarian 
Communism, to strip away its mask of idealism and pseudoscience, 
and to expose the cynically leering countenance hidden beneath 
the outward appearance. What precisely are the various facets of 
the supreme world-wide struggle against this evil thing, especially 
as they are found in the Orient, will be discussed in succeeding 
chapters. 
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Modern Communism, like Islam, was able to make its impact upon 
the world only after establishing itself firmly upon a fixed geo- 
graphical base. 

In 62 2, Mohammed fled Mecca and established himself in the 
city of Medina. From this base he and his successors conquered 
the Arabian peninsula, Asia Minor and North Africa, and in a 
two-pronged attack came very near to the capture of all Western 
Europe. 

In 1917, the Communists captured Leningrad then known as 
Petrograd and from that base subjugated nearly the whole of the 
former Russian Empire. Later, in successive steps, they moved East 
and West so that now, deep in Europe on the one hand, and deep 
in Asia on the other, they too seek to close a two-pronged pincers 
upon the greatly enlarged Western world. 

Islam advanced upon a wave of military might energized by a 
simple but mighty impulse of religious fervor. 

Communism also has advanced upon a wave of military might 
energized by a mighty impulse. This impulse, however it may 
deride and despise all religion, is also basically religious in its 
character and appeal But it is far from simple. 

Naked force is only one of the two great weapons of modern 
Communism. The centuries since the wave of Islam subsided have 
wrought great changes in human society, both East and West. 
Men have discovered that in the modern world ideas may be more 
potent weapons than military arms, and that ideological penetra- 
tion is ideally suited to prepare the way for military and political 
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conquest. Those who came to power In Russia in 1917 have under- 
stood this from the beginning more clearly than all their contem- 
poraries, and have employed the technique with great success. 
But the main factor in their ideological penetration is one which, 
if they did not actually invent, they have brought to a high degree 
of efficiency. 

Understanding that most men, whether educated or uneducated, 
associate ideals to which they are attached with the words com- 
monly used to denote them, Communist propagandists have with 
deliberate calculation sought to confuse, deceive and mystify by 
tampering with the meaning of words. Words that are dear to the 
emotions of men and women of the Western world, words that for 
centuries have had a fixed and precious meaning to free peoples, 
have been cynically appropriated by the Communists, privately 
emptied of their meanings, given opposite meanings, then used 
without notice of the changes to persuade free men that Commu- 
nism loves what they love and desires what they desire. Of course, 
deceit is not new in international intercourse and propaganda; 
nevertheless modern Communism has raised the art of deception to 
such a level, has employed it with such ceaseless vigor and univer- 
sality, as to make the counsels even of a Niccolo Machiavelli seem 
like those of a baby. 

This prostitution of words may be illustrated by Communist 
usage of two typical words which they often use together: "peo- 
ple's" and "democracy." 

The Soviet Government, which formerly and still, upon occa- 
siondescribed itself as a true "dictatorship of the proletariat," 
and which today does not deny that dictatorship is an integral part 
of its designs, constantly describes itself as "democratic" and itself 
and its satellites as "people's democracies." (The redundancy of 
the two words when used together does not lessen its superb value 
as an instrument of propaganda. Democracy, of course, is derived 
from the Greek words demos, people, and kratein, to govern.) 
Thus, millions of simple people, as well as others who are not so 
simple, have been confused and deceived by Communist propa- 
ganda into thinking that the most thoroughgoing, repressive and 
ruthless dictatorship the world has ever known is actually in favor 
of government for, by, and of the people! 

Another prostitution of words, which we shall meet again in our 
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survey of Communism in Asia, is the use of "imperialist" to de- 
scribe the free nations of the West. Now, it is obvious to anyone 
today which the great imperialist power in the modern world 
really is. The USSR has already conquered or put under political 
domination a dozen nations, East and West, and is still working 
hard to dominate all others. By intrigue, underground agitation, 
strikes, fomentation of social disorder, liquidation of opposition, 
infiltration of political parties and humanitarian movements, as 
well as by the threat of naked force, it seeks to work its will on 
others. Yet, in its propaganda it represents itself as a nonimperial- 
ist lamb surrounded by slavering imperialist wolves who are sur- 
rounding it for the kill! 

Communists boast of their doctrine as a science an exact sci- 
encecapable of giving correct answers to all economic, political 
and social problems. Here again is deceit and mystification. For 
it is manifestly absurd. True science rests on demonstrable facts, 
the acid test of all scientific theories. No matter how long or gen- 
erally a scientific hypothesis may have been held, or how much 
weight of authority it may have acquired, the true scientist is ready 
to scrap it the instant that newly acquired factual evidence renders 
it invalid. 

A good example is found in the science of physics. From the 
latter part of the seventeenth century to our own day, physics has 
rested on the discoveries made by Sir Isaac Newton. But early in 
the present century the Newtonian hypothesis was upset in theory 
by the calculations of Einstein. In the summer of 1945, truth of 
the Einstein hypothesis was grimly evidenced by the success of the 
first atomic bomb. The scientific world has unhesitatingly aban- 
doned the Newtonian hypothesis and now bases its physics on new 
and fuller knowledge. This is the true spirit and method of science. 

Now, contrast with this the methods and spirit of the alleged 
science of Communism. It is based upon the theory originated by 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels in their "Communist Manifesto" 
of 1848 and subsequently elaborated by Marx's monumental work 
Das Kapital. (In our Introduction we have already pointed out 
that Marx's hypothesis and predictions in their one-sidedness have 
been proved wrong by the course of events, which show that his 
premises rested on faulty and transient data.) Yet, to this day, 
Communism continues to base its entire ideology and action on 
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Marx's pronouncements, which are deemed unchallengeable in 
Communist eyes. 

Such dogmatic inflexibility on the fundamental level, where 
true science is eminently flexible and open-minded, conclusively 
divests Communism of any scientific character and shows it for 
what it is, a creed resting on an assertion of faith. Communism in 
this light takes on the form of a pseudoreligion. 

To the convinced Communist, Karl Marx is an inspired prophet 
speaking axiomatic truth. He is thus logically in a class with 
Zoroaster, Buddha, Mohammed, Jesus, or other founders of great 
religions. Only, the Communist does not see it that way. Denying 
as he does the supernatural, the Communist erects on the founda- 
tion of Marx's axioms a prodigiously complex superstructure of 
theory, assertion, and carefully selected facts. This process of elabo- 
ration, continuing for a full century, has produced an ideological 
structure imposing and authoritative enough to impress and con- 
vince minds not sufficiently acute to discern its basic falsity. 

Nor is this so strange as it may seem. A common weakness of 
the human mind is its proneness lightly to accept or disregard the 
premises of an argument and concentrate on the conclusions. 
Communism can set forth quite a logical chain of reasoning 
once its basic premises are swallowed and their fallacies disre- 
garded. That is enough to sway minds predisposed in its favor or 
impressed by its seeming logic and weight of authority. Such, in a 
nutshell, is the basis of the Red Mystification. 

As we proceed, we shall see how cleverly and how systematically 
the mystifying process is applied to specific situations. The strategy 
and tactics of Communism are alike extraordinary. They furnish 
an outstanding instance of insight into human nature, as well as 
of persistence and versatility. 

Before examining in detail Communist strategy and tactics in 
Asia, let us summarize the bases upon which they operate. Such a 
summary was ably set forth in a study made by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the U.S. House of Representatives in 1948: 

An examination of all aspects of Soviet and Communist policy and 
tactics leads directly to some simple conclusions. 

1. The Communists have one goal world revolution. 

2. They assume that the revolution will be violent. 
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3. They are Incapable of accepting the Idea that peace can endure 
from now on, and they expect one more catastrophic war. 

4. The Soviet Union is regarded as the main force of the revolu- 
tion, 

5. They fear a coalition against the Soviet Union. 

6. They therefore fear reconstruction or federation in the non- 
Communist world. 

7. They utilize the most modern and effective means of cold war- 
fare to strengthen their own forces and to weaken all others. 

8. The Communist parties outside the Soviet Union are junior 
partners or auxiliaries. 

9. The tactics are based upon definite theory, and the central 
propositions of that theory do not change. 

10. The division of Europe and Asia between the victors of World 
War II is to be settled by power politics and not by negotia- 
tion.* 

It is especially important to note Point 9 in the above summary, 
because it emphasizes one of the cardinal differences between 
Communist philosophy and our own. Americans, like English- 
speaking peoples generally, are prone to look down on "theoriz- 
ing" as smacking of vagueness or unreality. But to the Communist, 
theory is paramount. It is our inability or unwillingness to rec- 
ognize this which makes us fail to understand the Communist and 
often gives him a strong advantage over us. As the House Report 
well says in this connection: 

Arguments are sometimes made that Stalin is a hard-headed prag- 
matist to whom theory means nothing. He may well seem so to 
those who meet him on business terms in the course of negotia- 
tions. But there is this to remember, that the Communists con- 
sider their theory scientific. This being so, those who believe in 
the theory may be temperamentally more like engineers than like 
men of theoretical bent in the vague, foggy, unpractical, academic 
sense. For an engineer to be wholeheartedly intent upon practical 
aspects of a problem does not at all mean that he does not believe 
the principles of theoretical mechanics. It may rather indicate how 
deeply he does believe in them; so deeply that he takes them for 
granted and pays no conscious attention to them because they are 
his second nature. One might as well say that a doctor cares noth- 
ing for the germ theory of disease because he never mentions it 
when he vaccinates a baby. 

* House Document #619, Both Congress, 2nd Session, '1948, entitled "The Strategy 
and Tactics of World Communism," p. 4. 
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We should therefore understand, once and for all, that Com- 
munists never abandon their theoretical principles, because they 
regard Marxism as a science. Also they see their strategy and tac- 
tics as derivatives from their theory, by strictly logical deduction. 
Stalin has quoted Lenin to the effect that "without a revolutionary 
theory, there cannot be a revolutionary movement/' and Stalin 
expands this when he continues: 

Revolutionary theory is a synthesis of the experience of ^ the work- 
ing-class movement throughout all lands the generalized expe- 
rience. Of course, theory out of touch with revolutionary practice 
is like a mill that runs without any grist, just as practice gropes in 
the dark unless revolutionary theory throws a light on the path. 
But theory becomes the greatest force in the working-class move- 
ment when it is inseparably linked with revolutionary practice; 
for it, and it alone, can give the movement confidence, guidance, 
and understanding of the inner links between events; it alone can 
enable those engaged in the practical struggle to understand the 
whence and the whither of the working-class movement.* 

Strategy is the application of theory to a broad situation, identi- 
fication of the main factors in the situation, and the recognition 
of which factors are favorable and unfavorable. Tactics, in turn, is 
the direct practical application of theoretical and strategic prin- 
ciples in ordinary daily activity. As Stalin himself puts it: 

Tactics is the determination of the line to be taken by the prole- 
tariat during a comparatively short period of the ebb and flow of 
the movement, of advance or retreat of the revolution; the main- 
tenance of this line by the substitution of new forms of struggle and 
organization for those that have become out of date, or by the 
discovery of new watchwords, or by a combination of new methods 
with old. Whereas strategy is concerned with such wide purposes 
as the winning of the war against tsarism or the bourgeoisie, tact- 
tics has a narrower aim. Tactics is concerned not with the war as a 
whole but with the fighting of this or that campaign, with the 
gaining of this or that victory which may be essential during a 
particular period of the general revolutionary advance or with- 
drawal. Tactics are thus parts of strategy, and subordinate thereto.f 

Communist strategy constantly emphasizes the importance of 
when and how to shift from the offensive to the defensive and 
back again. This partly explains the unending practicality and 

* Stalin, Leninism, p. 94. Lecture at Svexdlov University, April 1924. 
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patience with which Communists are ready to face unfavorable 
shifts of circumstances and delays. Lenin stressed the long-term 
character of the struggle for world revolution: "A war which is a 
hundred times more difficult, more prolonged, more complicated 
than the most blood-thirsty of wars between States." * 

Hence, Lenin's Insistence on readiness to adopt a zigzag line of 
alternate advance and retreat. This so-called "Leninist line" Is 
the theoretical basis for the grand shifts of Communist strategy 
that have marked the three decades since the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. It Is, Indeed, the main framework of Communist policy. 
And It Is precisely the factor that has most tended to confuse and 
literally mystify their opponents. 

Take, for example, the almost universal misunderstanding in 
the non-Communist world of Communism's sudden shift In strat- 
egy with the signing of the Nazi-Soviet pact (the Molotov-RIb- 
bentrop Agreement) In August 1939. Previous to that complete 
volte-face, Communists everywhere had been not only denouncing 
Nazi-Fascism as the supreme enemy but had been taking an un- 
wontedly friendly line with democratic countries. Those were the 
years of the Popular Front, with Communists collaborating In 
seeming harmony with democratic parties and even with their 
ideological cousins and rivals, the Socialists. 

Indeed, Soviet Russia itself showed signs of what was inter- 
preted abroad as growing liberalism by the promulgation of the 
new 1936 Soviet Constitution, which apparently embodied many 
aspects of western democracy. Then, literally overnight, the two 
arch-dictators, Stalin and Hitler, announced their nefarious bar- 
gain. Without a moment's hesitation, Communists everywhere 
followed the new "party line." When, a week later, Hitler precipi- 
tated World War II, for which Stalin had given him the green 
light, Communists cooperated with the Nazis and did their best to 
sabotage the efforts of the Western Allies, denouncing their oppo- 
sition to Hitler as a western "imperialist" war. This went on until 
Hitler's sudden attack on the Soviet Union in 1941. Then, auto- 
matically, the Nazi-Fascists again became Communism's arch- 
enemy, and amicable gestures toward the democracies were re- 
sumed! 

During the balance of World War II, and until Communism 

* Quoted by Stalin, ibid. 
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had again revealed its inexorable hostility to the non-Communist 
world, it was the fashion among the latter to interpret the Nazi- 
Soviet pact as due to Stalin's desire to gain time for an eventual 
showdown with Hitler, however much he may have regretted the 
necessity. Stalin's real motives were quite different and have since 
then been abundantly disclosed by irrefutable evidence. 

As long ago as May 20, 1938, when the Nazi-Czech crisis brought 
Europe to the brink of war, Stalin stated point-blank to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Comintern, the directive organ of Inter- 
national Communism: 

The resumption of a revolutionary action of great value is possible 
only if we succeed in taking advantage of the contrasts between 
the capitalistic states, so as to throw these into an armed conflict. 
The doctrine of Marx, Engels and Lenin teaches us that a general 
war between those States is always followed automatically by a 
revolution. The principal work of our Communist sister parties 
must consist in facilitating such a conflict. Those who do not 
understand this have not acquired the doctrine of revolutionary 
Marxism. I hope that you will find the way to explain this to the 
comrades of whom you are the leaders. The decisive hour has 
arrived for us. 

Despite Stalin's optimism, he was temporarily disappointed. 
But the great war he wanted came two years later, partly by his 
machinations. Communist policy in World War II is nowhere 
more strikingly disclosed than in a secret document of the Comin- 
tern, in the form of instructions to the heads of local Communist 
parties, during the late autumn of 1939. The salient points are 
as follows: 

We shall assist the Germans in a European war so that they can 
offer prolonged resistance to the British and the French, and in 
this way exhaust the capitalist countries. But this aid will not be 
such that it will assure the victory of the German armies. In this 
way we shall control the final decision, and meanwhile we are 
prepared to utilize everywhere any possibility of developing hot- 
beds of revolutionary activity. ... In any case, we keep our mili- 
tary forces intact so as to be able to support the international 
revolution at the war's end. In this connection it is clear that our 
reinforcements in Poland, Finland and Bessarabia are as strong as 
the Maginot or the Siegfried Lines, for we are prepared to turn 
these provinces eventually into waste lands. . . . An alliance of the 
Soviet Union with France and England would soon have put an 
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end to the Hitler regime. That would have meant peace for Eng- 
land at small costs. So this alliance would have left intact the 
conservative forces in England and France, which are our greatest 
enemies. . . . The slow pace Stalin has set has to be observed un- 
questionably, so that the international revolution will break out 
under the most favorable circumstances after a long, fatiguing war, 
which will .give the Soviets opportunity to settle in the whole of 
Central and Western Europe and in the Balkans.* 

This was Stalin's real objective in sponsoring a Nazi-Soviet 
treaty! 

We have given the inside story of Soviet-Communist policy on 
the eve of and during World War II, because it strikingly illus- 
trates important aspects of Communist strategy and tactics which 
have often confused non-Communists because they have not appre- 
ciated their significance. 

One of these aspects is the complete emancipation of convinced 
Communists from the influence of traditional religious teachings, 
ethical codes, and conventional modes of conduct. This freedom 
enables the Communist to deceive and falsify without an outward 
sigh of self-consciousness or an inner twinge of remorse. It should, 
of course, be understood that Communism furnishes its votaries 
with a whole new set of imperatives, which they implicitly believe 
and practice. No one has put the matter better than did Lenin in 
an oft-quoted address to the Young Communist League. On that 
occasion he said: 

Is there such a thing as Communist ethics? Is there such a thing as 
Communist morality? Of course there is. Often it is made to 
appear that we have no ethics of our own; and very often the 
bourgeoisie accuse us Communists of repudiating all ethics. This 
is a method of shuffling concepts, or throwing dust in the eyes of 
the workers and peasants.f 

In what sense do we repudiate ethics and morality? In the sense 
that they were preached by the bourgeoisie, who declared that 
ethics were God's commandments. We, of course, say that we do 
not believe in God We repudiate all morality that is taken out- 
side of human, class concepts. We say that our morality is entirely 

* This top-secret document was published in Paris by L'Ordre National Dec. 11, 1939 
and at Geneva by the Tribune de Geneve Dec. 19, 1939. It was also printed in A. de 
la Pradelle's Le Marxisme Tentacutaire 1942, and in G. Gautheret's Behind the Steel 
Curtain, 1946. The instructions of the Comintern are confirmed and amplified with 
the so-called "Ruffin Documents" in De la Pradelle's book. 

f Speech delivered at the Third All-Russian Congress of the Russian Young Com- 
munist League, October 2, 1920. 
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subordinated to the interests of the class struggle of the proletariat. 
Our morality is deduced from that class struggle. . . . That is why 
we say that for us there is no such thing as morality taken out- 
side of human society. Such a morality is a fraud. For us, morality 
is subordinated to the interests of the proletarian class struggle. 

In this connection we must issue a testimonium paupertatis: 
We realize that Communism and ethics have little in common 
with each other. But when we consider how, in the address quoted, 
Lenin dared utter the words "All lying and deceit are allowed if 
we can thereby bring world capital to its knees/' the catastrophic 
nature of such perversion of morality begins to dawn on us. 

It is quite clear that such a theory allows no place for the inter- 
ests of the individual or the rights of man. To the Communist, 
the individual means nothing. Masses alone count. Nor, actually, 
do masses count either if their sacrifice becomes necessary. The 
Communist Deity is the all-devouring State. And in the State, only 
a handful of dictatorial leaders are of final consequence. 

In Europe, the importance of the people was not generally 
realized until the day of absolute monarchy was nearing its close 
and many nations were groaning beneath misrule by their sover- 
eigns. 

The crucial concept developed during this period was the idea 
of the sovereignty of the people. The idea itself was not new in 
the long history of mankind; it had been cherished in countless 
breasts for more than two thousand years, and its essence was 
implicit in such diverse sources as Greek and Roman philosophers, 
the teachings of Hebrew prophets, the words of Jesus of Nazareth 
and the doctrines of St. Paul. Stifled as it had been in the Roman 
Empire from the time of Augustus by the successive authoritarian- 
isms of Empire, barbarian conquerors, feudalism and absolute 
monarchy, it had never wholly died. Long before it was rational- 
ized and set forth in various theories by such men as Rousseau, 
Spinoza and Locke, it was an active ferment working at the roots 
of the absolutist world and enriching the soil from which the seed 
of individual liberty was to grow and bring forth the vine of pop- 
ular government. 

The common form of this doctrine was that given to it by 
Rousseau: Originally, all individuals were equally free from au- 
thority. For reasons of necessity this state of nature was super- 
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seded by government, conceived as an Instrument for preserving 
the Interests of each, and for arbitrating when such Interests 
appeared to conflict. According to the great Frenchman, man will 
not accept the authority of government unless he himself posses- 
ses a share In It. In effect, individuals have concluded a "social 
contract" with each other and, by setting up the state, have ceded 
a portion of their original total freedom to the community. This 
community, then, Is the basic political entity, the sole authority 
from which the entire machinery of state Is derived. Even the 
monarch, the executive, rules by grace of the people alone. If he 
abuses his power, If he does not properly perform his task, his 
people are entitled to judge and dethrone him. 

Rousseau's formalizatlon of the doctrine of human equality and 
popular sovereignty was not the only attempt to fit a philosophy 
to a growing conviction. His theory of the "social contract" may 
have been historically Inaccurate and may be now long outmoded. 
But it was not the philosophers who created the conviction, 
though they helped to spread it. The deep instinct for individual 
liberty and popular self-government preceded the philosophers 
and carried them along as upon a wave, until the idea of govern- 
ment by, of and for the people democracy became almost uni- 
versally accepted as a tenet of the Western world. 

In our time, the Communists have in their theory placed sover- 
eignty of the masses in the place of sovereignty of the people. The 
problem of the masses confronts us as one of the decisive factors 
In the course of history. As we saw in our Introduction, the con- 
ception of "masses" first came into being in our industrialized 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Every person may be said to belong to the "masses" when he is 
no longer in touch with the fundamental forces of spiritual exist- 
ence, and consequently no longer respects the basic values of life. 

Persons bound up with their environment; artisans in their 
work; teachers at school; clerks behind their desks all possess 
emotions. But they are also beings who consciously think and act. 
They have a reasonable aim and object for which they strive. Per- 
sons of this kind test the various aspects of reality by the laws of 
their own thinking, by their experiences and by the practice of 
life. But a person who is detached from his environment conforms 
to the pattern of the masses, does what the masses do: abandons 
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independent thinking, accepts suggestions unchallenged, acts with- 
out any criterion of judgment. And while the person who forms 
an organic part of his environment is impelled by cultural growth 
to develop and improve his individual personality and be able to 
form his own opinions, those who choose to be merely part of the 
"masses" find it more to their liking to indulge in pleasant, 
capricious, semi-sentimental emotions than to think things through 
on the strength of their own mental powers. The "masses" are 
receptive to suggestion. They live from one emotion to another. 
Reason follows but always from afarl How well the demagogues 
know this! And what master demagogues are cultivated by Com- 
munism! They mold the masses like clay into whatever shape they 
desire. Vice versa, they would be powerless if they had not the 
masses as material but were confronted with thinking beings. 

Since the first World War, more so even than at the time of the 
French Revolution when this process first set in, mass feeling has 
been playing an increasingly dominant part in human life in our 
Western countries. The masses of human beings detached from a 
stable point of view are having their chance. The effects of their 
suggestibility are penetrating into all sections of society, even the 
topmost strata. The masses are being used for an attack upon the 
very foundations of society. The constructive forces that build up 
a community can only thrive where there is organic cohesion, 
where common regard for imperishable values is a determinative 
factor of life. And though indeed the old forms of social order in 
the West are still in existence and outwardly appear intact, those 
forms have been hollowed out from within and the spiritual prin- 
ciples that have given the West its greatness are falling into dis- 
use and discredit. 

According to the reasoning of Toynbee, democracy as it is con- 
ceived in the Christian values of the West will only continue if it 
remains on the offensive, that is, if it again adopts a way of life 
dictated by the indestructible moral forces in the soul of the 
people. 

In the East this hollowing-out process is far more dangerous. 
In principle, however, the problem is the same. The Eastern order 
of society has been seriously dislocated by clashing Western eco- 
nomic and social influences. The East is now searching convul- 
sively for new forms of society which will enable it to bring its 
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own nature Into line with these Western concepts. Those who have 
undergone the Influence of the West are no longer satisfied with 
old social forms. But whenever the leaders of a new Asia prove 
unequal to the task of combining the old and the new in such a 
manner as to retain the good In both, a considerable section of 
the youth which has become weaned away from these old forms of 
life is in danger of escaping the bonds of Its Intrinsic character 
structure. In this way the younger generation becomes merged 
into the masses. This process of decay is a more serious menace in 
the East than In the West, and it is there that the Communist 
seizes his chance. 

In order better to comprehend the hold of this new Communist 
morality, we refer the reader to what we have already said in the 
Introduction concerning Communism's depersonalizing, even de- 
humanizing effects upon its followers. The thoroughgoing Com- 
munist has passed through a profound emotional experience 
closely akin to religious conversion, followed by an intensive in- 
doctrination and discipline. The aim of this indoctrination is to 
strip the Individual of his ego, of his personality, so as to sub- 
merge him in the mass by a process of intellectual and moral 
disintegration. Held out to him is the prospect of again finding 
himself, of being "born again" into a new "collective conscious- 
ness/' These "mass men/* deindividualized yet collectively fanat- 
icized, obviously make excellent soldier material for a system of 
strategy and tactics, unique in its complexity and flexibility, and 
including economic and political as well as military phases. Com- 
munists call this system "combined tactics/' operating simultane- 
ously on several planes. 

No such elaborate system of tactics can exist without clearly 
understood goals, a keen sense of which assets are more expend- 
able than others, a common knowledge of the effects that can be 
gained by each available weapon, overall controls of the basic 
strategy of offense and defense, and good communications. 

This means teamwork -a quality with which Communists are 
abundantly supplied. It is another term for that "iron discipline" 
Lenin demanded and knew so well how to create. The most obvi- 
ous basis of high-grade teamwork among Communists is in the 
rules of what they call "democratic centralism/' which means that 
after a decision has been taken there shall be no more discussion 
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but Instant and unanimous obedience. To be able to follow such 
a method and not lose considerable minorities of dissidents after 
each controverted decision, implies a very high degree of control, 
morale and loyalty. 

It Is on this basis that the Communist Party is being constantly 
purged of elements deemed unreliable. Certain characteristic fea- 
tures of Communism lead to similar behavior by Communists 
everywhere. As the House Report so well puts it: 

A Communist In Borneo or in Alaska will try to organize the un- 
organized If he can find any unorganized labor to work on. That 
Is as simple a consequence of the Communist creed as going to 
church on Sunday Is for Christians. A common faith refreshed 
from common books is sufficient to maintain such a pattern of 
similar behavior; it is dissimilar behavior for a common purpose. 
Teamwork requires a shared purpose, but it also requires constant 
communication, signals, and organization in terms of authority, 
assignments, and specific training. 

All of these things the Communists have. Their leading person- 
nel, the kind of members who are on the executive committees of 
national parties, have had very severe training. They have read the 
books and they have discussed them. For years they have been 
through the mill of party debate about how to work out the right 
tactics for new situations. Their knowledge is professional in 
intensity, and as integrated to practice as medical or engineering 
knowledge.* 

Communists thus possess professional leadership, emotional 
faith, and a general-staff type of control. The professional training 
is based on the study of the voluminous library of Communist 
textbooks, which are no more merely " theoretical" to Communists 
than a law text is to a lawyer or a medical text to a doctor. The 
general-staff organization, developed by the Comintern with its 
staff school In the Marx-Lenin Institute (allegedly truncated from 
1943 to 1947), has now been fully revived for the critical sector of 
Europe by the Cominform. A similar organization has recently 
been established for East Asia. Let there be no doubt, then, that 
Communists are equipped by training and organization to conduct 
a combined strategy and tactics in a systematic and coordinated 
manner. 

This is the reason for Communism's numerous successes in re- 

* House Report, p. 46. 
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cent years over much of the world. The Communists have shown 
that they can usually outmaneuver their opponents through supe- 
rior tactical ability, much as the Germans did the British and 
French armies in the campaign of 1940. Communism's amazing 
flexibility and coordination are seen by the way it can shift the 
offensive not only from sector to sector but also from plane to 
plane. When Communists find a political move stopped by a 
political countermove, they shift into economic or propaganda 
activities. 

When a move in one area, say Iran or Greece, is blocked, their 
next move may be in Germany, or Korea, or Indonesia, Again, 
when Soviet Russia itself is halted, the play may be taken up by 
satellite governments or by fifth-column parties in non-Communist 
lands. This truly protean quality of Communist policy is sadly 
baffling to opponents unversed in such novel and well-camouflaged 
tactics. 

Furthermore, it should be emphasized that each branch of this 
tactical system is as highly developed as is the system of coordina- 
tion between them. 

They have experts in the conduct of work in trade unions in ad- 
vanced industries, as in the United States or Germany, and like- 
wise experts in work in backward and colonial areas. They have 
American specialists and Asiatic specialists. And they have psycho- 
logical tactics as elaborate as those used by the late Dr. Goebbels, 
economic tactics that lack nothing known to the Nazis, and politi- 
cal tactics for the coup d'etat stage of politics that were the basis 
of Hitler's technique in 1933. They have fully assimilated every- 
thing new and effective from the last two decades of political vio- 
lence. This has given them an advantage like the temporary advan- 
tage of the Nazis. None of their weapons are beyond imitation. 
But until the opposition accepts the logic of the game as the Com- 
munists play it, and learns a matching system of defense, the Reds 
enjoy a sort of monopoly from which they will continue to garner 
successes in virtually every field.* 

The iron discipline and complete control exercised by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the International Communist Party over 
local Communist parties throughout the world and over the indi- 
vidual members thereof is now so well understood by informed 
non-Communists that it hardly needs elaboration. What should 

* House Report, p. 48. 
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be emphasized, however, is the secret, illegal activities and methods 
which form an integral part of Communist functioning in all 
countries. Unless we comprehend this, we shall fail to grasp the 
extent and versatility of the fifth-column technique used by Com- 
munists to confuse, corrupt, and undermine non-Communist soci- 
eties and peoples. The ramifications of this technique are literally 
endless and are constantly changing as new instruments are forged 
or outmoded ones discarded. Among the most enduring and im- 
portant of them are the following: 

1. VOKS, meaning the Association for Foreign Cultural Re- 
lations 

2. WFTU, the World Federation of Trade Unions 

3. The World Youth Organization 

4. The International Women's Organization 

5. Of late, the many "peace congresses against war/* sponsored 
by the Soviet. 

It will be well to consider each of these in some detail. 

VOKS, founded in 1926, aimed to establish effective contacts 
with "receptive" writers, artists, scholars and other intellectuals in 
all lands. Of course, in non-Communist countries it rarely appears 
under its own name but works through clandestine underground 
branches which infiltrate and motivate organizations ostensibly 
non-Communist. In this way it has succeeded in bringing together 
numberless intellectuals of advanced ideas, together with still 
larger numbers of persons who may be unaware of what is going 
on. Although the policies and programs are drafted in Moscow 
and the leaders are fully controlled at all times, organizational 
activities are carefully graded and openly Communist propaganda 
is usually excluded. The liberal tone is ostentatiously maintained. 

WFTU, the World Federation of Trade Unions, technically 
combines Communists and Socialists in this international organi- 
zation. The overwhelming bulk of Communist unions in Soviet 
Russia and its satellites assures ultimate Red control, even though 
Socialists have been given certain posts. Recently, WFTU has been 
running into rough weather; important non-Communist unions 
in Britain, the United States and elsewhere have rebelled against 
Communist maneuvers and have either quit the organization or 
have threatened to do so. It has recently been outlawed in France. 
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It is, however, gaining ground among labor organizations in Asia 
and other backward lands. 

The World Youth Organization represents a basic Communist 
effort to capture the rising generation. In non-Communist coun- 
tries the outward emphasis is often on sports, comradeship and 
other activities not ostensibly Communist. Only gradually are the 
members subjected to Red propaganda and indoctrination. 

The International Women's Organization is especially well cam- 
ouflaged abroad, where we find a legion of ostensibly non-Commu- 
nist societies with appealing names such as "The Committee of 
Widows and Mothers against War" and the "Women's Union for 
Peace and Freedom." The Soviet "Committee of Anti-Fascist 
Women/* with headquarters in Moscow, has sent innumerable 
delegations to foreign countries which have inspired associations 
seemingly on a national and liberal basis. 

These are merely a few examples of International Communism's 
suborganizations. The important thing is that their aim should be 
clearly understood. As Stalin himself puts it: 

Outside the Party, the proletariat has a whole series of organiza- 
tions without which it could not fight against capitalism. These 
include trade unions, factory organizations, parliamentary com- 
mittees, women's groups, journalistic, cultural and educational 
organizations, and youth movements. The greater number of these 
organizations are "nonpolitical," and only a few of them are at- 
tached to the Party organically. Yet all are vitally needed, because 
without them it would be impossible to accustom the proletariat 
to the idea that it is to be asked to substitute the Soviet system for 
whatever they now enjoy.* 

To plunge further into the labyrinth of Communist infiltration 
and clandestine indoctrination would become tiresomely repeti- 
tious. But it is to be hoped that what has already been said has 
given an adequate understanding of how Communist aims and 
methods are designed to confuse, mystify, allure and finally con- 
vert its dupes. The sad thing is that this calculated deception has 
yielded such evil fruit. Viewed in this light, the simple-mindedness 
and credulity of fellow travelers are amazing. It would in fact be 
comical if it did not entail such tragic consequences. 

* Stalin: The Principles of Lenin, p. 82. 
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Since 1945 the West Washington, London and Paris has been 
losing the battle of the Pacific. The hour of decision is approach- 
Ing. The Red flood is washing over more and more areas of the 
Asiatic Continent; the Communists have set up their outposts on 
numerous islands in the Pacific and are awaiting the opportunity 
to seize power. 

Today, well over 500 million Asiatics are under the dictator- 
ship of Moscow. Mao Tse-tung, using China as an instrument, 
threatens to gain control of the whole of the Western Pacific, 
including Korea, Indo-China, Malaya and Indonesia. 

Thanks to thirty years 7 intensive underground Red campaigning 
(which was not opposed by any organized Western effort), the 
Asiatic peoples are now on the border of the Red Line of Demar- 
cation, the border between Red tyranny and the Western ideal of 
liberty. Our attitude, our policy, at this moment will decide the 
history of the next few centuries. It will, in short, decide whether 
Western civilization is to continue. 

Seldom have statesmen been confronted with such momentous 
decisions as those placed before the politicians of the West, who 
hold the fate of the world in their hands. 

The seriousness of the situation cannot be overemphasized. If 
Western statesmen now hesitate to take the necessary counter- 
measures, more millions of Asiatics will be lost to Western ideals, 
and the culture of the West will perish. A self-governing Asia 
must take the decisive step, be it to the left 1 or to the right. The 
task of Western statesmen is to lend the Oriental a helping hand 
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in taking this step. We should no longer be content with a nega- 
tive, defensive attitude. The hour of decision has come. Our ideals, 
for which so much blood was shed in World War II and In Korea, 
are definitely at stake, for Communism is touching the very heart 
of our Western civilization. 

In our opening pages we stressed the fact that the challenge of 
Communism is total, and total in the twofold sense of character 
and scope. Ideologically, it threatens our entire way of life, includ- 
ing that integrity of the individual mind and soul which is the 
moral basis of Western civilization. But Communism does far 
more than attack the West. It aims to dominate all countries and 
peoples, transforming them everywhere in its own image and 
thereby attaining the supreme goal world revolutionfollowed 
by world dominion. 

We have analyzed the formidable nature of the Red onslaught 
upon the West and have discussed the Red peril mainly as it 
concerns ourselves. Now we must consider another major segment 
of the earth. This is Asia, vastest of continents, where dwell more 
than half of all the human species. And we shall discover that 
Asia is even more endangered by the Red peril than are we. Con- 
ditions there are more favorable to its advance than they are with 
us, while the defense against it is correspondingly weaker. It is no 
exaggeration to say that virtually all of Asia is today in imminent 
danger of being overrun and submerged by the Red flood, with 
all the terrifying consequences which such a conquest must have 
upon ourselves. 

To be sure, events are forcing us to be increasingly aware of 
this cataclysmic possibility, even though we are only beginning to 
consider what we can or should do about it. But action is slow in 
coming, though here and there some initial measures are being 
taken. There is as yet little sign of a well-prepared comprehensive 
plan. And one of the main reasons for the lack of an effective 
Western policy toward the Communist menace to Asia is that we 
do not fully understand the deeper reasons why Asia is so open to 
Communist penetration. 

The most common explanation for Communism's successes in 
Asia is its backing of local movements hostile to Western domina- 
tion. That is a gross oversimplification. To be sure, long before 
the rise of Communism as an international factor, Asiatics had 
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become restive under Western political and economic controls. 
And this trend would have undoubtedly intensified even had Com- 
munism never appeared on the scene. Furthermore, the trend 
would have assumed nationalistic forms nationalism being, inci- 
dentally, an imported idea of Western origin. The deeper truth 
is that these Asiatic lands and peoples had fallen into a profound 
and complex condition of confusion and disorganization which 
was primarily due not to Western political control but to the 
impact of Westernism in general the combined effects of Western 
methods, ideas and ideals. That this impact far transcends the 
factor of political domination is evidenced by the fact that its 
disturbing effects are seen in Asiatic countries, from Turkey to 
Japan, which never had fallen under Western colonial rule. Con- 
temporary Asia is undergoing a profound transformation due to 
the ubiquitous influence of our mechanistic and largely material- 
istic modern civilization. From fundamentals to trivialities, it is 
the same story. Asia is literally in the melting pot. Nothing is 
immune from drastic change. But this, in turn, means that Asia is 
undergoing an uprooting process far more intense and revolution- 
ary than our own, because it is a sudden, alien importation rather 
than a self-engendered and self-evolved process, as it has been 
with us. If, notwithstanding our relative advantage, we are finding 
it so difficult to adapt our way of life to material and spiritual 
changes, it is not hard to imagine Asia's difficulties and even 
greater susceptibility to Communism. Communism thrives on 
rootlessness of any kind. 

In order to make the matter clearer, let us survey somewhat 
more in detail the difficulties we ourselves have encountered in 
adapting our ideology and way of life to the unprecedented 
changes wrought by a trend starting with the materialistic ration- 
alism of the eighteenth century and culminating with the triumph 
of the machine in the Industrial Revolution. Let us here quote 
the well-known American journalist, the late Lothrop Stoddard, 
who studied the matter for many years. He wrote: 

Although power-driven machinery came in with the later dec- 
ades of the i8th century, it became a major factor only toward the 
middle of the igth century when it swiftly and utterly trans- 
formed the face of things. 

Here was something absolutely novel. Within a few decades 
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Western man broke the Immemorial tempo of material progress 
and leaped clear over Into a new self-made world. Hitherto, man's 
material progress had been a graduala very gradual evolution. 
His tools, though more numerous, were mainly elaborations of 
those Invented by his remote ancestors. A few Instruments like the 
printing press and the mariner's compass were about the only 
notable Innovations. Man's control over natural resources had 
likewise not greatly expanded. With the exception of gunpowder, 
he had tapped no new sources of material energy since very ancient 
times. His chief source of power remained muscle animal or 
human. For the rest, he filled his sails with the breeze and turned 
clumsy water wheels by using brooks and streams. But the ancients 
had done all these things. As for methods of communication, they 
had, If anything, deteriorated. In the year 1800 there was no sys- 
tem of highways which equaled the Roman roads, no posting 
service as quick as Caesar's, no method of signaling w r hich could 
compare with the semaphore telegraphy of the Persians, and prob- 
ably no ship which could not have been overhauled by a Phoeni- 
cian galley in a moderate sea. 

Suddenly, astoundingly, all was changed. The hidden forces of 
nature yielded themselves wholesale, as though at the wave of a 
magician's wand. Steam, electricity, petrol, and a whole series of 
mysterious "rays" and "waves" gave man powers of which he had 
not even dreamed. These powers were promptly harnessed to 
innumerable machines which soon revolutionized every phase of 
human existence. Production and transportation were alike 
stepped up to amazing speeds, distance was well-nigh abolished, 
and the very planet shrunk to the measure of human hands. In 
short, man suddenly entered a new material world differing not 
merely in degree but in kind from that of his grandfathers. 

What was Western man to do? Obviously, he had to fit himself 
into this strange world, just as any living organism has to adapt 
itself to changed surroundings. This had to be done quickly and 
continuously because man's new world was constantly and rapidly 
altering. Thus, readaptation has been the insistent problem with 
which Western man has been confronted during the past hundred 
years. 

This adaptive process seemed, on the surface, to be concerned 
almost wholly with material aspects. Actually the changed charac- 
ter of our civilization called for idealistic adaptations no less 
sweeping. These were neglected because their necessity was not so 
compellingly self-evident. Indeed, man was distinctly attached to 
his traditional idealistic outfit which had fairly served the require- 
ments of his simpler past. Therefore, modern man concentrated 
intensively, exclusively upon materialistic problems, feeling that 
he could thus concentrate because he believed that he already pos- 
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sessed an idealistic equipment adequate to support the immense 

new material superstructure that he was raising. 

Unfortunately, this was but partly true. Transformed material 
conditions required corresponding idealistic modifications. Un- 
happily also, what had at first been merely a means to an end 
tended to become an end in itself. Losing sight of his ancestral 
idealism, modern man evolved a thoroughly materialistic philos- 
ophy. 

The result was a warped, one-sided development which increas- 
ingly betrayed its lack of balance and proportion.* 

Such were the conditions that spawned an uprooted humanity 
the mass man who was predisposed to totalitarian teachings best 
exemplified by Communism, with its highly organized strategy 
and tactics of infiltration. If Communism had become a major 
menace in the West, what must it become in Asia, which is today 
in a far worse plight? 

Asia's crisis far transcends ours, because an entire order of life 
seems to be passing away. No phase of Oriental existence is im- 
mune. Ancient political forms, ancestral economic and social pat- 
terns, venerable cultures, age-old religions are alike involved. All 
is in profound ferment, a ferment arising not from within but 
from without. Its causes are external, foreign. The process is thus 
a dissolvent rather than an organic growth. 

In order better to comprehend the Asia of today, let us survey 
what Asia was before the impact of Westernism. We are apt to 
think of the old Orient as the unchanging East, plunged in a 
chronic lethargy, its peoples portrayed as so many Rip van Winkles 
drowsing time away. That picture is, of course, inexact. Asia's life 
was never lethargic. It was always active and colorful. Yet, though 
the simile be at fault, the underlying idea is substantially correct. 
In the traditional East, despite much movement, there was scant 
change. Political and social patterns remained substantially un- 
altered. The "cycle of Cathay" might whirl faster or slower, but 
like any cycle, it had neither genuine beginning nor end. 

Of course, a general survey of the old Orient must be sketched 
with broad strokes, and many local differences will necessarily be 
ignored. Asia never was a unit. The distinctions between the Near 
East, the Far East, and India their common meeting ground 

*Lothrap Stoddard, Clashing Tides of Color, New York and London, 1935, pp. 171- 
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are numerous and Important. Nevertheless, the old Orient dis- 
played certain basic features which clearly distinguished it from 
the West.* 

One of the most striking contrasts between East and West is that 
of government. Our political institutions are founded upon the 
Roman ideal of law, and they embody notions of the worth and 
dignity of the individual which run back to ancient Greece and to 
the forests of the Teutonic North. The East knows little or noth- 
ing of this. Its pattern of government was absolute monarchy. The 
ruler was so infinitely exalted above all his subjects that he had 
the stature almost of a god. This godlike status not only was ac- 
cepted by his subjects as part of the natural order, it likewise 
inspired grateful reverence. The ruler was regarded as the inter- 
mediary between them and the ^celestial powers literally the 
"Shadow of God on Earth" thereby ensuring divine favor for his 
people. This concept is well expressed in the title given the Chi- 
nese Emperor: The Son of Heaven. 

Oriental economies were as simple as they were primitive. The 
East was virtually devoid of either industry or business, as we 
understand these terms. Everywhere predominantly agricultural, 
the Orient's economic unit was the self-supporting, semi-isolated 
village. Oriental industries were handicrafts carried on by rela- 
tively small numbers of artisans, usually working by and for 
themselves. 

This primitive economy rested on the principle of status. 

The Western economic principles of contract and competition 
were virtually unknown. Agriculturists and artisans alike followed 
blindly in the footsteps of their fathers. There was no competition, 
no stimulus for improvement, no desire for a better or more com- 
fortable living. Trades were stereotyped; the apprentice merely 
imitated his master and rarely thought of introducing new imple- 
ments or methods. Instead of working for profit or advancement, 
men followed an hereditary calling, usually hallowed by religious 
sanctions, handed down from father to son through many genera- 
tions. Each calling possessed its own unchanging ideals, its zeal- 
ously guarded craft secrets. 

* Much of the survey of the old Orient and the changes precipitated by the impact 
of Westernism is taken from Lothrop Stoddard's writings in this field, especially 
his Clashing Tides of Color, already cited, and his New World of Islam (New York 
and London, 1921), with subsequent translations into Arabic and Turkish. 
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The few bolder, more enterprising spirits who might have ven- 
tured to break the Iron bands of custom and tradition were 
stopped by lack of capital. Fluid Investment capital, easily mobi- 
lized and ready to pour into a venture of demonstrable utility and 
profit, simply did not exist. To the Oriental, whether prince or 
peasant, money was regarded not as a source of profit or a medium 
of exchange but as a store of value, to be hoarded intact against a 
rainy day. 

The East has been known for ages as a sink of the precious 
metals. One form of financial activity did exist. This was usury, 
and therein virtually all the scant fluid capital of the old Orient 
was employed. But such capital, lent not for productive enterprise 
but for luxury, profligacy and incompetence, was a destructive 
rather than a creative force and merely intensified existing preju- 
dices against capital of any kind. 

The social pattern of the East was equally rigid and impersonal. 
Throughout the old Orient, the individual was strictly subordi- 
nated to the family, caste or clan. China, for instance, should be 
regarded basically as a huge mosaic of compact family units. And 
the Oriental "family" must not be taken in its customary Western 
sense father, mother and children. In the East, the family means 
rather what we would call a clan, including all generations in the 
direct line, together with collateral relatives as well. To this nar- 
row group the individual owes primary allegiance. A successful 
man must look after his relatives. Indeed, kinsmen are the only 
persons he can really trust and with whom he can successfully 
cooperate. This is the main stumbling block to the establishment 
of efficient governments on the Western model; only in Japan has 
there existed a sentiment similar to what we term patriotism. 

The outstanding achievements of this essentially static Eastern 
world lie in the fields of religion and culture. Asia has produced 
much lofty spiritual meditation and profound philosophic 
thought, together with literatures of exquisite beauty and charm. 
Yet the relation of those achievements to the general scheme of 
things needs to be understood. Oriental saints and sages have 
usually dwelt in ivory towers far removed from the everyday 
world, oblivious of its affairs. The most brilliant cultural flower- 
ings were confined to extremely small groups. The mass of the 
populations, illiterate and devoid of understanding, remained vir- 
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tually unaffected by the most Intense activity within those spirit- 
ually remote intellectual or artistic circles. And neither sage nor 
poet desired it otherwise. What the ignorant masses thought or 
felt did not concern him. The Chinese historians typify this atti- 
tude by recording the death of millions through famine, flood or 
pestilence with the same serene detachment as when they note a 
plant blight or an epidemic among cattle. 

Such education as existed in the old Orient was of an incredibly 
formal nature. The traditional system, from Morocco to China, 
was mainly a memorizing of classical or sacred texts combined with 
exercises of religious devotion. 

The Mohammedan or Hindu student spent long years reciting 
to his master (a holy man) interminable passages from books 
which, being written in classic Arabic or Sanskrit, were unintelli- 
gible to him, so that usually he did not understand a word of what 
he was saying. No more deadening system for the intellect could 
have been devised than this mind-petrifying nonsense. Every part 
of the brain except the memory atrophied. The wonder is that 
any intellectual initiative or original thinking ever appeared. 

We can now perceive the true significance of Eastern spiritual- 
ity and culture. They did exist, and were often of high quality. 
Yet, for the most part, they had slight concern with mundane real- 
ity and they exerted an even slighter practical effect upon either 
the popular consciousness or the course of events. 

Such was the static, impersonal, formalized East which, after ages 
of seclusion, was suddenly exposed to the impact of a supremely 
dynamic West, and it should be further realized that this was an 
unprecedented situation. 

The relations of East and West form one of the basic factors in 
history. For ages, Europe and Asia have reacted upon each other. 
Yet these reactions have not consistently balanced. Down to our 
modern time, the impetus usually came from Asia. Only in the 
last three centuries did the tide turn and a reverse current set in, 
growing ever stronger as time went on. 

Asia, presumably, cradled the human species. Asia was unques- 
tionably the birthplace of civilization and of the great religious 
movements. From time immemorial, streams of culture and ideas 
flowed out of the Orient toward the then backward West. And the 
East sent forth human streams as well. The steady drying-up of 
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Central Asia caused vast migrations, many of which flooded west- 
ward, deluging Europe with conquering hordes. In all this, Asia 
was the positive, aggressive factor. Asia was the hammer and Eu- 
rope the anvil on which our West was forged. 

Now and then, to be sure, the roles changed and Europe took 
the lead. This happened in the palmy days of Greece and Rome, 
and mediaeval Europe followed suit during the ^Crusades. Seen 
in historical perspective, however, such happenings were little 
more than episodes. Even Alexander's conquests stopped on the 
borders of India, while neither Romans nor Crusaders got far from 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Furthermore, the idealistic and 
cultural effects of those incursions were local and fleeting. The 
West then had little to offer which the East cared to accept. The 
Orient thus remained substantially unaltered. 

A stupendous shift in the relations of East and West began with 
the voyages of Columbus and Da Gama four and a half centuries 
ago. Those voyages of discovery transformed Europe from a dead- 
end peninsula of Asia into the potential overlord of the planet. 
Yet this momentous change was not at first apparent. Though 
Europe had grasped the talisman of sea power and was forging 
ahead in the art of war, Asia still bulked large in Western eyes, 
with its facade of extensive empires from Turkey to China, which 
though inwardly decadent appeared imposing from without. 

Neither the Moslem nor the Mongolian East then saw in the 
expanding West anything more than an annoying interloper. 
They certainly had no desire to copy Western ways. Indeed, so far 
as possible, both maintained an attitude of haughty aloofness, 
keeping the despised Westerners at arm's length. Only one Orien- 
tal land was temporarily receptive to Western advances. This was 
Japan, which at first toyed with Westernism, displaying the eager 
curiosity characteristic of its people. But Japanese statesmen pres- 
ently glimpsed disruptive effects from Western ideas upon their 
exquisitely wrought yet essentially fragile civilization. Determined 
to prevent this, they took the drastic step of excluding all things 
Western and immured their island homeland in a hermit isolation 
which lasted almost down to our days. 

For three full centuries the inevitable outcome of the new trend 
in world affairs remained unrevealed. During this time the West 
grew rapidly in power and efficiency while the East stagnated or 
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declined. Europe nibbled at the outskirts of Asia, founding colo- 
nial empires and developing profitable lines of trade. But the 
sharply contrasted civilizations of East and West had not yet come 
decisively to grips. The two worlds were still essentially their 
separate selves. 

The full impact of the West upon the East Is surprisingly recent. 
The big push of our civilization Into the Orient began only about 
a century ago, while the decisive breakthrough did not occur until 
very recent times. Furthermore, the driving force behind this bat- 
tering impact was not what Is usually supposed. It was less a delib- 
erate campaign of Imperialistic aggression than a semi-automatic 
process of economic and cultural penetration. Western political 
ascendancy In Asia w r as paralleled by an economic ascendancy 
more complete and destined to produce changes far more pro- 
found and enduring. 

The root cause of this decisive Western ascendancy was the 
Industrial Revolution. Just as the voyages of Columbus and Da 
Gama gave Europe the strategic mastery of the ocean and thereby 
the political mastery of the world, so the technical Inventions of 
the later eighteenth century which heralded the Industrial Revo- 
lution gave the West the economic mastery of the world. Those 
inventions, in fact, began a new age of discovery this time into the 
realm of science. The results were, if possible, more momentous 
than those of the age of discovery three centuries earlier. They 
yielded such enhanced control over natural resources that the en- 
suing transformation of economic life swiftly and utterly trans- 
formed the face of things, first In the West and finally in the East. 

The two outstanding aspects of the new economic order were 
the rise of machine industry, with its limitless stepping-up of mass 
production, and the accompanying development of cheap and 
rapid transportation. Both these factors favored a prodigious in- 
crease of Western economic power and wealth, especially in 
Europe, which became literally the world's workshop. In fact, dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, Europe was transformed from a semi- 
rural continent into a swarming hive of industry gorged with 
goods, capital, and men, pouring forth its wares to the remotest 
corners of the earth, and drawing thence stores of raw materials 
for new fabrication and exchange. 

Such was the industrially revolutionized West which confronted 
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an East as backward and stagnant In economics as it was in politics 
and the art of war. We have glimpsed the old Orient, with its rigid 
economic and social patterns centering in the self-sufficient village 
and supplemented by a few luxury goods made by craft artisans 
who worked with such antiquated methods that their products, 
though often exquisite in quality, were relatively high in price. 
Despite very low wages, Asiatic products could not hope to com- 
pete with Western machine-made mass-production articles, even 
In their home markets, once Western economic penetration was 
fairly under way. 

Soon the flood of cheap Western goods was invading every East- 
em land, driving native wares before them. The way In which 
ancient Oriental handicrafts, such as Indian textiles, were literally 
annihilated by the destructive competition of Lancashire cottons, 
was only one of many instances. Assertions of Indian nationalists 
that this was due mainly to British favoritism seem to be largely 
special pleading, because the textile crafts of independent Oriental 
countries like Turkey and Persia suffered the same fate. 

Indeed there is no doubt that Oriental peoples, taken as a whole, 
have bought Western-manufactured products in preference to their 
own handmade wares. To many Westerners this seems incredible. 
They cannot understand how Orientals could buy the cheap, 
shoddy products of the West manufactured especially for the 
Eastern market in preference to native wares of better quality 
and infinitely greater beauty. The answer is that the average Ori- 
ental is not an art connoisseur but a poor man living perilously 
close to the margin of starvation. He not only wants but must buy 
things cheap, and a wide price margin is a deciding factor. 

Yet, in addition to price, there is also the element of novelty. 
Besides goods which replace articles he has always used, the West 
has introduced many new articles whose utility and desirability 
are Irresistible. Novelties like the kerosene lamp and the sewing 
machine have swept the Orient from end to end. They have be- 
come part and parcel of the daily life of the people. New economic 
wants have been created; standards of living have been raised; 
canons of taste have been altered. 

The root cause of this apparently insatiable demand for West- 
ern novelties is the lure of comfort, imported from the West. This 
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has disrupted the East more profoundly than all our guns and 
missionaries put together. 

Let us examine why this Is so. Few contrasts could be sharper 
than living conditions prevailing respectively In the traditional 
East and the modern West. This basic difference lies not In wealth 
(the East, like the West, knows great riches as well as dire poverty) 
but rather in comfort using the word In Its broad sense. The 
social structure of the old Orient was extremely simple. It con- 
sisted of a few very rich, the masses very poor, and almost no com- 
fort for anybody. Even the wealthiest Oriental of olden days spent 
most of his money on luxuries like fine raiment, jewels, women, 
horses, palaces, and a great retinue of servants. But It Is safe to say 
that the mightiest Eastern potentate lived under domestic condi- 
tions which a self-respecting Detroit factory worker would despise. 

Today, however, the Oriental Is discovering comfort, as we know 
it. And high or low he likes It! All the mechanical gadgets which 
make our lives easier and more agreeable, from wrist watches and 
safety razors to electric lights and sanitary plumbing (all of which 
we take as a matter of course) are to the Oriental so many delight- 
ful discoveries of irresistible appeal. He wants them, and in ever- 
increasing quantities. And In the process, not only his material 
surroundings but also his whole attitude and outlook on life are 
subtly yet profoundly altered. 

The conquest of the East by the West has thus been not political 
but economic and social. Whatever else happens, that conquest 
will endure. Even before the Communist Intervention, Asia was 
swept by a great and growing resolve to get rid of every Western 
political tutelage, every sort of Western commercial or financial 
exploitation. 

There likewise exists in the East widespread disillusionment re- 
garding Western ideals, culture, and political institutions. Super- 
ficially, this may seem like Oriental reactions of the past, as when 
the Hellenistic veneer imposed upon parts of Asia by Alexander 
was stripped off completely. The vital difference between past 
movements and that of today lies in the fact that nowhere in Asia, 
save possibly in India, is there any effective revolt against the 
mechanistic aspects of our civilization. 

Communism does not intend to undo all that, because Commu- 
nism swears by materialism and literally worships the machine. 
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The upshot is that, whether Asia evolves by itself or Is subjected 
to Communism, Orientalism in its traditional sense cannot come 
back. For the first time in history the West has got under the 
Oriental's skin. The Westerner may be thrown out bodily every- 
where, but his ways will remain. Western ideas, methods, habits, 
tastes have struck roots in Asia too deep to be pulled up. ''The 
unchanging East" has been changed at last, changed to its very 
depths. The Orient today is in full transition, flux, ferment, more 
sudden and profound than any hitherto known. Peoples content- 
edly stereotyped for ages are astir, on the march. Throughout its 
huge length and breadth Asia writhes in utter revolution. It is in 
the throes of an overnight process of adaptation, which, with us, 
was spread over centuries. 

This revolutionary process in Asia is fivefold in character. It is 
political, economic, social, cultural and religious, and all at the 
same time. The upshot is confusion, uncertainty, grotesque anach- 
ronism and glaring contradiction. Single generations are sundered 
by unbridgeable mental and spiritual gulfs. Fathers do not under- 
stand sons; sons despise their fathers. Everywhere the old and the 
new struggle fiercely, often within the brain and spirit of the same 
individual. 

A keen observer of Far Eastern affairs thus describes the process 
as seen in the chaotic China of today: 

Every type of change in human activity and relations takes place 
simultaneously over wide areas. Stand at the corner of Nanking 
Road and the Bund in Shanghai. Here passes a laden wheelbarrow 
drawn by coolies, substitutes for horses, because they are cheaper, 
sweating in the summer heat, straining at the loins; here passes a 
rickshaw coolie rapidly carrying a man from house to office; here 
rides a stockbroker in his cart drawn by a pony; here passes every 
form of motor vehicle; overhead flies an airplane carrying mail 
600 miles up the Yangtse to Hankow. Hu Shih once called China a 
rickshaw civilization to contrast it with the airplane civilization of 
the West. That is much too simplified. China is all civilizations 
at once, all changes at once, all forms of human evolution and 
revolution at once.* 

Even more penetrating is the following description of the same 
process at work in India. A description be it noted written some 
forty years ago by a British economist, D. H. Dodwell. Even before 
* The Tinder Box of Asia, George E. Sokolsky, New York, 1932, p. 2. 
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World War I, the revolutionary nature of India's Westernization 

was clear to discerning observers: 

What could be more anachronistic than the contrast between 
rural and urban India? Rural India is primitive or mediaeval; city 
India is modern. In urban India you will find every symbol of 
Western life, from banks and factories down to the very sandwich 
man that you left in the London gutters. Yet all this coexists with 
rural India. And it is surely a fact unique in economic history that 
they should exist side by side. 

India's present condition does not correspond with any period 
of Europe's economic history. Imagine the effect in Europe of 
setting modern and mediaeval man down together, with utterly 
different ideas. That has not happened in Europe because Euro- 
pean progress in the economic world has been evolutionary, a 
process developing through centuries. In India, however, this 
process has been profoundly revolutionary in character. . . . 

Rural India, though chiefly characterized by primitive usage, has 
been invaded by ideas that are intensely hostile to the old state 
of things. It is primitive, but not consistently primitive. Competi- 
tive wages are paid side by side with customary wages. Prices are 
fixed sometimes by usage, but sometimes too, by free economic 
causes. From the midst of a population deeply rooted in the soil, 
men are being carried away by the desire for better wages. In 
short: economic motives have suddenly and partially intruded 
themselves into the realm of primitive morality. And if we turn 
to city India, we see a similar, though inverted state of things. 
In neither case has the mixture been harmonious or the fusion 
complete. Indeed, the two orders are too unrelated, too far apart, 
to coalesce with ease. 

India, then, is in a state of economic revolution throughout all 
the classes of an enormous and complex society. The only period 
in which Europe offered even faint analogies to modern India was 
the Industrial Revolution, from which even now we have not 
settled down into comparative stability. We may reckon it as a 
fortunate circumstance for Europe that the intellectual movement 
which culminated in the French Revolution did not coincide with 
the Industrial Revolution. If it had, it is possible that European 
society might have been hopelessly wrecked. . . . 

But that revolution was not as sweeping as the one which is 
now in operation in India. No, the Indian economic revolution 
is vastly greater and more fundamental than our Industrial Revo- 
lution, great as that was. Railways have been built through dis- 
tricts where travel was almost impossible, and even roads un- 
known. Factories have been built and filled with men unused to 
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Industrial labor. Capital has been poured Into the country, which 
was unprepared for any such development. 

And what are the consequences? India's social condition is be- 
ing dissolved. The Brahmins are no longer priests. The ryot 
[fanner] is no longer bound to the soil. The banaya [money 
lender] Is no longer the sole purveyor of capital. The hand weaver 
is threatened with extinction and the brass worker can no longer 
ply his craft. Think of the dislocation which this sudden change 
has brought about . . . and you will understand what is the chief 
motive power of political unrest. The wonder is that unrest has 
been no greater than it is. Had India not been an Asiatic country 
she would have been in fierce revolution long ago.* 

The social and psychological consequences of this profound 
economic change touch every phase of Oriental life. They are 
especially significant as contributing to that mental and spiritual 
confusion which uproots individuals and thereby renders them 
susceptible to Communism. Let us examine the destructive process 
in Asiatic societies. 

The undermining of the clan-family system in China and the 
patriarchal Moslem family in the Near and Middle East breaks the 
hold of custom and authority, shatters traditional moral codes, and 
spawns bewildered individuals \\rith no spiritual roots, no guide to 
personal conduct, no sense of duty. This anarchic-minded younger 
generation has been long prominent in China, where it goes in 
ostentatiously for cocktails, jazz and any other Western frivolities 
it can pick up. But it likewise exists in Japan and elsewhere. Even 
the social life of India is permeated with the same ferment. Nearly 
forty years ago, an authoritative Indian writer on social problems 
wrote: 

^ The clearest result of the breakdown of our old system of domes- 
tic life and social customs under the assault of European ideas is 
to be found in two directions, in our religious beliefs and in our 
social life. The old system with all its faults had many redeem- 
ing ^virtues. Today, this old system, narrow-minded but God- 
fearing,^ has been replaced by a strange independence of thought 
and action. Reverence for age, deference to the opinions of others, 
are fast disappearing. . . . We have commenced to despise our 
religion, our literature, our history, our traditions. We have un- 
learned the lessons of our civilization and in their place we have 
secured nothing solid and substantial to hold society fast in the 

* "Economic Transition in India," from The Economic Journal, London, December 
1910. 
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midst of endless changes. Destruction has done Its work, but the 
work of construction has not yet begun.* 

Culturally and spiritually, the East is indeed passing through a 
peculiarly unhappy moulting period. Among Orientals, the Impact 
of the West has tended to discredit their native art and literature, 
besides weakening allegiance to their religious beliefs and prac- 
tices. At first this trend was accompanied by an uncritical admira- 
tion for Western culture and Ideals. But the glaring contradictions 
between those Western values and the material aspects of our 
mechanistic civilization soon opened Oriental eyes to Westemism's 
seamy side. Two catastrophic wars in the West have so speeded up 
the process of disillusionment that most Orientals today hold that 
there Is something very wrong with the ethical basis of Western 
life. How far, they ask themselves, does this affect the validity of 
Western culture and idealism? The logical reaction of such dis- 
illusioned skeptics is a resolution to accept only our science and 
technology while rejecting everything else. 

That, however, does not settle the difficulty which confronts 
them. How can Western techniques be successfully grafted onto 
Eastern culture? How, indeed, under even partial Westernization, 
can Oriental cultures be revived? We saw that the art, literature 
and philosophy of the old Orient were highly specialized every- 
where, produced by and for the few with no thought of a wider 
market. How much of this can be incorporated into a new culture 
which will be both popular and in harmony with imported West- 
ern elements? That is a problem which the East has as yet hardly 
begun to solve. 

Far more urgent from the practical standpoint is the problem 
of government. As previously noted, the traditional Asiatic pattern 
has been that of the semi-divine absolute ruler consecrated by reli- 
gious sanctions. Such government is intensely personal, arbitrary, 
capricious, usually inefficient, and always unmindful of the indi- 
vidual as such. 

This is quite foreign to the West's political evolution. The most 
high-handed Western monarch ruled by means of an officialdom 
with established rules and standards. Furthermore his subjects all 

* Essays, Indian and Islamic, by S. Khuda Buksh, London, 1919, pp. 221 and 240. 
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enjoyed, in varying degree, a definite legal status. In short, West- 
ern countries have been organized states run by governmental 
machinery of various kinds. 

The East knew little of this until it began copying Western 
political models. Therefore the root problem for the Orient is not 
so much the acclimating of advanced political institutions, like 
parliaments of universal suffrage, as making sure that it has estab- 
lished basic concepts of government which the West assumes as a 
matter of course but which, in the East, cannot be taken for 
granted. For instance, before a particular Oriental country can be 
deemed capable of democratic government, it must have set up a 
systematized government. Orderly self-government presupposes 
strong, stable government. That is why most Oriental imitations 
of Western political models have been lamentably faulty or down- 
right failures. If the East does not acquire the basic concept which 
underlies the ingenious spirit of democracy ordered liberty under 
law it will not be sufficient to copy only the form of democracy 
and then expect it to thrive. 

This deficiency is very serious. It sounds a warning signal: that 
granting of the right of self-determination and the transfer of 
sovereignty to colonial peoples should be carried out in a cautious 
and gradual manner. Western Marxian labor parties are very 
open-handed in this respect; they do not consider the disastrous 
consequences of such a policy to the whole world and primarily 
to the Asiatic himself. 

The peoples of Asia are passing through a critical transition in 
politics as in everything else. The traditional pattern of govern- 
ment is breaking down. Prestige and authority are passing from 
their ancestral rulers to new leaders, most of whom have been 
affected by Western ideas. But those leaders are concerned pri- 
marily with gaining complete independence of Western political 
and economic controls, and only secondarily with what shall be 
done with that freedom. This is usually true even of those who 
want to see their emancipated countries evolve along lines harmo- 
nious with their historic pasts and proven aptitudes. But too many 
leaders have broken spiritually with the past without acquiring a 
stable idealism and outlook to take its place. Such minds, confused 
and rootless, are consciously or instinctively in revolt against every- 
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thing. They are thus an easy prey for Communism, which seeks to 
corrupt legitimate strivings for independent nationhood, prevent 
political stability, and in the resulting chaos set up its totalitarian 
tyranny. Later on, we shall see how cleverly Communists apply 
their previously described strategies and tactics to this Asiatic field, 
so favorable to their maneuvers. 



Ill 



The Red Attack on Asia 



Communism's grand assault upon Asia has been as carefully pre- 
pared as it is being skilfully conducted. Yet, neither strategic plan- 
ning nor tactical efficiency, nor even both together, can account 
for the measure of success already attained and the victories fully 
anticipated. 

Western confusion and disunity of purpose have greatly aided 
the Communist advance in Asia. More than that, in the aftermath 
of World War II has been the creation of conditions peculiarly 
favorable to the spread of Communism, of which the Kremlin has 
not been slow to take advantage. 

In the preceding chapter we have seen how the old Orient has 
been sundered by the impact of the West, particularly as a result 
of the commercial introduction of Western articles of convenience 
and comfort. Now we shall see further consequences of that im- 
pact: the extent to which popular unrest and social discontent 
have been intensified by coalescence with intellectual and cultural 
confusion. The effect, as we shall see, has been to provide Commu- 
nism with native leaders and a new increment of mass support. 

For half a century the cost of life's basic necessities food, fuel, 
clothing and shelter has been rising cumulatively throughout 
Asia. Everywhere the struggle for existence has been growing 
keener and the pressure of poverty more severe. With basic neces- 
sities soaring in price, and with many things coming to be consid- 
ered necessities which had been luxuries or entirely unknown 
a generation earlier, the average Oriental peasant or town worker 
has been finding it harder and harder to make both ends meet. 

5* 
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The cost of living has increased much faster than the resources of 
the people. Another major contributing factor is acute overpopu- 
lation, due mainly to Westernism. Of course, Orientals are pro- 
verbially quick breeders, and as a result, Oriental populations 
have always pressed close upon the limits of subsistence. In the 
historic past, however, population pressure was automatically 
counteracted by war, pestilence, famine, and gross misgovemment. 
All of these combined to sweep off such multitudes that, despite 
high birth rates, populations remained at a substantially fixed 
level. But here, as elsewhere, Western influences have notably 
altered the situation. They have largely abolished such "natural" 
checks on population growth. In response to the life-saving tech- 
niques of medical science and sanitation, the Orient's tremendous 
birth rate has become quite another matter. The net result has 
been a prodigious piling up of population wherever Westernism 
has deeply penetrated. In Japan and India the population has 
tripled in a century. In Java, under Dutch rule, the inhabitants 
have multiplied tenfold in a trifle over a hundred years. 

Swarming populations and soaring living costs make a bad com- 
bination. So it is not surprising to find most Eastern lands cursed 
with unprecedentedly acute poverty and social degradation. 
Throughout the Orient, rural and urban masses alike live on the 
bare margin of subsistence. Conditions are at their worst in the 
cities, particularly those in which Western industry has taken root. 
A generation ago, before the industrializing process had attained 
its present dimensions, two sociologists described the evil effects 
in India: 

Even before the growth of the industries had begun, the cities 
of India presented a baffling housing problem. Into the welter of 
crooked streets and unsanitary habits of an Oriental city, great 
industrial plants are now wedging their thousands of employees. 
Working from before dawn until after dark, men and women are 
too exhausted to go far from the plant to sleep, if they can help it. 
When nearby houses are jammed to suffocation, they live and 
sleep in the streets.* 

Even earlier, a native government sanitary official noted the 
condition of Bombay's tenements: 

* India's Silent Revolution, Fred B. Fisher, New York, 1920, p. 51. 
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In such houses the breeders o bacilli, the centers of disease 
and poverty, vice and crime live people of all kinds; the diseased, 
the dissolute, the drunken, the improvident. All have been indis- 
criminately herded and tightly packed in vast hordes to dwell in 
close association with each other.* 

The inevitable result has been widespread and ever-growing so- 
cial unrest. That unrest is of long standing. As far back as the 
early years of the present century, before World War I had pro- 
duced its shattering effects, before organized, aggressive social 
revolution had established itself in Soviet Russia, close observers 
of the Orient were predicting social disturbances of profound 
gravity. At that early period a British health officer assigned 
"wretchedness" as the root cause of India's mounting political un- 
rest. After describing the deplorable living conditions of the In- 
dian masses, he wrote: 

It will of course be said that these conditions have existed in 
India from time immemorial, and are no more likely to cause un- 
rest now than previously. In my opinion, unrest has always ex- 
isted there in subterranean form. However, in the old days, the 
populace could make scarcely any comparison between their own 
condition and that of more fortunate people. Now they can com- 
pare their own slums and terrible native quarters with the or- 
dered cantonments, stations and houses of the British officials and 
even of their own wealthier brethren. . . . Seditious meetings, 
political chatter, and aspirations of baboos and demagogues are 
only the superficial manifestations of this deeper disturbance.-}* 

Although this discontent was focused largely against Western 
political controls and contributed notably to the growth of na- 
tionalistic movements for independence, it was also increasingly 
directed against the native upper classes. This rise of class an- 
tagonism, so favorable for later Communist penetration, was in- 
tensified by a trait common to most Oriental peoples that of 
indifference to the sufferings of all persons outside the circle of the 
clan-family, caste or customary association. 

Throughout the East, social service, in the Western sense, is rel- 
atively lacking. As an American sociologist remarked of the grow- 
ing slum evil throughout the industrialized Orient: 

* Quoted by A. Yusuf AH, Life and Labor in India, London, 1907, p. 35. 

f" Wretchedness a Cause of Political Unrest," Ronald Ross, The Survey, February 

18, 1911. 
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The greatest danger is due to the fact that Orientals do not 
have the high Western sense of the value of the life of the indi- 
vidual, and are comparatively speaking without any restraining 
influence similar to our own enlightened public opinion, which 
has been roused by the lessons of a century of industrial strife. 
Unless these elements can be supplied, there is danger of suffering 
and abuses in the East worse than any the West has known.* 

All the diffused social unrest in the Orient tended, from the 
first, to center upon two recently enlarged classes, both due to 
Westernization. These are the Western-educated intelligentsia 
and the industrial workers of the factory towns. 

The intelligentsia, a restless, spiritually uprooted class, has 
furnished the leadership in every revolutionary disturbance of the 
modern Orient, from Turkey to China and throughout all Asia. 

As for the industrial proletariat, it is only in recent times that 
they have attained a genuine class consciousness and have organ- 
ized effectively in trade unions. But their proletarian mentality 
has been in line with Marxian concepts, for obvious reasons. Many 
years ago, an observant Belgian writer noted the dawning of a 
proletarian consciousness among the urban workers of French 
North Africa: 

Islam tears asunder like rotten cloth on the quays of Algiers. 
The dockers, coal-passers and engine tenders, to whatever race 
they belong, leave their Islam and acquire a genuine proletarian 
morality, that of the proletarians of Europe, and they make com- 
mon cause with their European colleagues on the basis of a 
strictly economic struggle. If there were many big factories in 
Algiers, orthodox Islam would soon disappear there, as old-fash- 
ioned Catholicism has disappeared with us under the shock of big 
industry.-}- 

These factors in Asia had already predisposed millions toward 
social revolution when Communism suddenly vaulted into a posi- 
tion of unheard-of power and prestige through its capture of the 
vast Russian Empire of the Czars in the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917. Communism could hardly wish for a better springboard than 
this half-European, half-Asiatic country! 

From the first, the aim of Russia's new rulers was worldwide 

* "A Sociological Appraisal of Western Influence in the Orient," E. W. Capen, 

American Journal of Sociology, May 1911. 

f "En Alg&rie/* A. van Gennep, Paris, 1914, p. 182. 
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revolution. Thoroughgoing Marxian internationalists, they showed 
their disregard for nationalism and patriotism by expunging the 
very word "Russia" from the title of their new state, which was 
the USSR, the abbreviation for "Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics." That title likewise revealed their ultimate objective, which 
was a world federation of Communist states. And Soviet grand 
strategy from the beginning took a planetary view of how all this 
should be brought to pass. 

However, in its earliest stage, Lenin, Trotsky and the other 
leaders of that day believed their immediate opportunity lay in 
converting the "imperialist" war just ending, into a revolutionary, 
class war. They were disabused of this hope only after the failure 
of Communist uprisings in Germany, Hungary and elsewhere, 
plus the defeat suffered by their newly formed Red Army in its 
invasion of Poland. These disappointments turned Soviet atten- 
tion increasingly toward Asia, though even then their immediate 
aim was a flank attack against the "capitalistic" West. They felt 
that if the Orient could be set on fire, not only would Soviet 
Russia gain vast additional strength but also the politic-economic 
repercussions in the West, already shaken by World War I, would 
be so terrific that industrial collapse would ensue, thereby throw- 
ing Europe open to revolution. 

As the master minds in the Kremlin laid out their Oriental 
strategy, they found much in their favor. For one thing, they 
inherited the legacy of Czarist Russia's imperialistic aggression 
and methods of politico-economic penetration directed against 
all its Asiatic neighbors, from Turkey to China. To stir up politi- 
cal, religious and radical passions against Western Powers in Asia, 
especially against Britain, required no original planning by 
Trotsky or Lenin. Czarism had already done these things for 
generations, and full information lay alike in the Petrograd 
archives and in the brains of surviving Czarist agents ready to 
turn their hands as easily to the new work as to the old. Elements 
within Asiatic Russia, such as Moslem Turkomans and Buddhist 
Mongols, furnished competent recruits for Soviet propagandist 
activities. Still more valuable were the exiles who flocked to the 
Soviet Union: extreme Asian nationalists and terrorists fleeing 
from Western colonial authorities (some of whom had been in 
German pay during the war), together with factional or radical 
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leaders from Independent Asiatic countries such as Turkey, Per- 
sia, China and even Japan. This motley crew was mobilized by 
Moscow and put to work. As early as 1918, an elaborate propa- 
ganda organization had been established, and by the end of that 
year the Oriental Department was well organized, divided into 
three bureaus covering respectively the Islamic countries, India 
and the Far East. These bureaus displayed great zeal, translating 
tons of Communist literature into various Oriental languages, 
training numerous secret agents for field work throughout Asia, 
and getting in touch with all disaffected or revolutionary elements. 

These intensive efforts got quick results. By the following year, 
1919, Communist activity in many parts of Asia became visible, 
sometimes with serious consequences to public order and economic 
stability. We shall tell in later chapters the story of these various 
Communist campaigns. For the present, we shall limit ourselves 
to an overall picture of Communist grand strategy, tactics, and 
methods. We shall, of course, discover a basic similarity to those 
treated in Chapter II, with special reference to Communism's 
campaign against our Western world and its civilization. Never- 
theless, the Asiatic version offers many significant variations suited 
to different conditions and circumstances. 

In all the elaborate network of Communist activity and propa- 
ganda which today enmeshes Asia, we should discriminate be- 
tween the two main objectives: one immediate, the destruction of 
Western political and economic controls and influence; the other 
ultimate the communizing of the Oriental masses and the conse- 
quent extirpation of the native upper and middle classes, precisely 
as has been done in the Soviet Union and is planned for the West. 

But while the ultimate end is the same, the techniques of what 
may be called the two strategic stages are very different. In the 
first stage, Communism is careful to respect Oriental faiths and 
customs, and cordially backs Oriental nationalist movements. In 
the second stage, however, all religions are proscribed, while 
genuine nationalists are branded as bourgeois and relentlessly 
liquidated. We shall see how Communism works these two pol- 
icies in double harness. 

By the end of World War I the nationalistic trend had become 
pronounced throughout Asia. It would be a mistake to think of it 
merely as a project against Western colonial rule. The same trend 
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had become visible in independent Asiatic countries, as witness 
the series of revolutions from Turkey and Persia to China, between 
1908 and 1911, all aimed at overthrowing effete Oriental des- 
potisms and replacing them with regimes led by Western-in- 
fluenced leaders aiming at the establishment of nation-states on 
the Western model. Nevertheless, Asiatic nationalist movements 
all wanted to throw off the political and economic ascendancy 
which the West had acquired over virtually all Asia during the 
nineteenth century. This included those countries which had 
remained technically independent. Here was a general trend 
which Moscow hoped to mobilize against the West, subordinating 
it later to its larger scheme for universal social revolution. 

One of Moscow's cleverest strokes was its prompt renunciation 
of all the "unequal" treaties extorted by Czarist Russia against its 
Asiatic neighbors. This voluntary abandonment of all concessions 
and special privileges had a profound effect, which Soviet diplo- 
macy used to good advantage in its campaign against Western "im- 
perialism." However, it was a trifle too clever. Larger revolu- 
tionary aims were prematurely disclosed, as the course of events 
in those early years makes evident. 

The earliest Soviet propaganda featured Moscow as the cham- 
pion of Oriental "peoples" against Western "imperialism"; its 
appeals were to "peoples," irrespective of class, and it promised 
"self-determination," with full respect for local ideas and institu- 
tions. Indeed, Moscow went so far as to apply this principle to its 
own Asiatic dependencies, from the Caucasus to Central Asia. To 
this early epoch belongs a manifesto to the Turks signed by Lenin 
and issued in 1919. (By that time, it should be remembered, the 
Turkish nationalists under Mustapha Kemal had revolted against 
the terms of the peace treaty dictated by the Western powers atid 
were planning a new Turkey destined to become a nation-state.) 
This manifesto reads: 

Mussulmen of the world, victims of the capitalists, awake! Rus- 
sia has abandoned the Czar's pernicious policy toward you and 
offers to help you overthrow English tyranny. She will allow you 
freedom of religion and self-government. The frontiers existing 
before the war will be respected. . . . The Mussulmen of Russia 
will be given self-government. All we ask in exchange is that you 
fight the reckless capitalists, who would exploit your country and 
make it a colony. 
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Within less than a year, Moscow had repudiated its promises to 
its own Asiatic subjects. Upon coming to power in 1917, the 
Bolsheviks had granted Russian Turkestan full self-determination. 
The inhabitants thereupon had acclaimed their native princes 
and reestablished their old state units, subject to a loose federa- 
tive tie with the Soviet Union. Early in 1920, however, the Soviet 
government considered Turkestan ripe for social revolution. 
Accordingly, the native princes were deposed, all political power 
was transferred to local Soviets (controlled by Russians), the 
native upper and middle classes were despoiled of their property, 
and resistance was crushed by mass executions, torture and other 
familiar forms of Bolshevik persuasion. 

The same thing occurred in the Caucasus. There, the eastern 
portion (inhabited chiefly by Moslem Tartars) had declared its 
independence of the Czarist Empire in 1917. Its capital was Baku, 
the great oil center on the Caspian Sea. It had a large working 
population, Russian as well as Asiatic in character. Playing upon 
the nascent class consciousness of this urban proletariat, Bolshevik 
agents sprang a coup d'etat in the spring of 1920. They overthrew 
the nationalist government, and with the prompt backing of 
Soviet troops, made Azerbaijan a Soviet Republic. The usual 
accompaniments of the social revolution followed despoliation 
and massacre of the upper and middle classes, confiscation of prop- 
erty in favor of the town proletarians and agricultural laborers, 
and ruthless terrorism. 

Yet it was precisely in this recently communized city of Baku 
that Moscow determined to hold a Congress of Eastern Peoples 
that very autumn, to mobilize them against Western "imperial- 
ism" and incite them to social revolution! This Congress of Baku 
cannot be studied thoroughly enough. And, according to the 
resolutions taken there, one could consider this as Lenin's politi- 
cal testament. One is confronted with a sort of political catechism 
destined to reduce all Asia to submission. From these resolutions 
one can learn much, because they contain revelations which the 
authors apparently regretted later. Not only were these publicly 
announced but also secret directions for execution were discussed. 

Meanwhile Europe slept, America slept, practically the whole 
world slept, while this Congress called the Oriental peoples to 
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arms for the conflict against "Imperialism" and at the same time 

warmed them up for the proletarian world revolution. 

By then, the Third International had been established, and It 
was in its name that summonses to the Congress were sent. Al- 
though each summons had its own special incitements, the general 
conclusion clearly reflects its Communist flavor: 

Peasants and workers of the Orient: If you organize yourselves, 
if you form your own workers' and peasants' government, if you 
unite with the Red Russian Workers' and Peasants' Army, then 
you will be able to defy the English, French and American capi- 
talists, then you will settle accounts with your own native ex- 
ploiters, then you will find it possible in a free alliance with the 
Workers' Republics of the world, to look after your own interests. 
. . . We want to talk over all these questions with you at the Con- 
gress in Baku. . . . Spare no effort to appear there on September 
ist in as large numbers as possible ... to discuss^ how you can 
escape from the bonds of slavery, how you can unite as brothers 
so as to live as men, free and equal. 

From this summons, the character of the Baku Congress can be 
imagined. It was, in fact, far more social-revolutionist than na- 
tionalist. Of approximately 1900 delegates, nearly 1300 were pro- 
fessed Communists. Turkey, Persia, Armenia and the Caucasus 
countries sent the largest delegations, though there were also dele- 
gations from the Arabic lands, India, and even the Far East. Mos- 
cow was of course in control and kept a tight rein on the proceed- 
ings. Their tenor was well summarized by Zinoviev, head of the 
Executive Committee of the Third International, who presided: 

We believe this Congress to be one of the greatest events in his- 
tory, for it proves not only that the progressive workers and work- 
ing peasants of Europe and America are awakened, but that we 
have at last seen the day of the awakening, not of a few, but of tens 
of thousands, of hundreds of thousands, of millions of the labor- 
ing classes of the East. These peoples form a majority of the 
world's whole population, and they alone, therefore, are able to 
bring the war between capital and labor to a conclusive deci- 
sion. ... 

The Communist International said from the very first day of its 
existence: There are four times as many peoples living in Asia 
as live in Europe. We will free all peoples, all who labor. We 
know that the laboring masses in the East are in part retrograde, 
though not by their own fault. They cannot read or write, are 
ignorant, are bound in superstition, do not know what is hap- 
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penlng In the world, have not the slightest idea of the most ele- 
mentary laws of hygiene. 

Comrades, our Moscow International discussed the question 
whether a socialist revolution could take place in the countries of 
the East before they had passed through the capitalist stage. . . . 
We now believe that this Is no longer valid. Russia has done this, 
and from now on the Eastern countries can, and must, prepare 
themselves to be Soviet republics. 

I say that we give patient aid to groups of persons who do not 
believe In our Ideas, who are even opposed to us on some points. 
In this way, the Soviet government supports Kemal In Turkey. 
Never for one moment do we forget that the movement handled 
by Kemal Is not a Communist movement. . . . Nevertheless, we 
declare that we are prepared to support any revolutionary fight 
against the English government. Yes, we array ourselves against 
the English bourgeoisie, we seize the English Imperialist by the 
throat and tread him under foot. It Is against English capitalism 
that the worst, the most fatal blow must be dealt. 

That Is so, but at the same time we must educate the laboring 
masses of the East to hatred, to the will to fight the whole of the 
rich classes Indifferently, whoever they may be. The great signifi- 
cance of the revolution now starting In the East does not consist 
of begging the English Imperialist to take his feet off the table, 
for the purpose of permitting the wealthy Turk to place his feet 
on it all the more comfortably. No, we will very politely ask all 
the rich to remove their dirty feet from the table, so that there may 
be no luxuriousness among us, no boasting, no contempt of the 
people, no Idleness, but that the world may be ruled by the work- 
er's horny hand. 

The Baku Congress excited high hopes in the Kremlin. Lenin 
was moved by it to predict: "The East will one day put an end to 
the West." At the same time, Zinoviev was emboldened to reveal 
an underlying cynicism when he said during the Congress' pro- 
ceedings: 

Russia holds out her hand to Asia, not to make Asia a partner to 
her own ideal, nor because Asia pays homage to Russia's ideas, 
but because she needs 800 million Asiatics to smash the imperial- 
ism and capitalism of Europe. 

This brutal realism underlying Communism's persuasive propa- 
ganda, combined with its ruthless determination to exterminate 
the upper and middle classes in every land, has sometimes back- 
fired. In subsequent chapters we shall see how genuine nationalists 
have been awakened to the danger of the common front with 
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Communists and have broken with them. Indeed, such growing 
awareness of the Communist peril on the part of forward-looking 
Asiatics Is perhaps our best hope of joining hands with them In 
beating back the Red tide. 

Nevertheless, this awareness has often come tardily and re- 
luctantly to Asiatic nationalists. They have been so engrossed in 
the struggle to throw off Western political and economic controls, 
and so filled with hatred of a fading colonialism, that they are 
tempted to welcome aid from any quarter. And Communism has 
offered alluring assistance In such struggles. It has the knack of 
building up disciplined, devoted Communist groups to fight the 
well-trained colonial officials who have hitherto ruled Oriental 
lands more by skill and prestige than by armed force. In this way 
the moral Imponderables of Western rule have been insidiously 
undermined in a fashion never before experienced. 

A French authority on the subject explains very well what has 
been going on through Communist propaganda and infiltration 
in the Orient: 

The methodical organization of colonial revolts is of recent 
origin. Before the war [World War I] it was virtually nonexistent. 
Since the war, not a month has passed without some such revolt 
somewhere. And not an hour has passed but what thousands of 
professional makers of revolution have worked toward the achieve- 
ment of their larger end. . . . Everywhere the Third International 
has sown an infinite network of committees, associations, and 
emissaries of various kinds. These strive to bring about a condition 
of profound unrest, and they have assigned chosen, disciplined 
groups on the spot, ready to take command when the real trouble 
breaks out. . . . Hitherto, we Europeans alone have had the ad- 
vantage of an organization which permitted tiny minorities to 
govern Immense peoples. In British India, for instance, a single 
white resident, aided by a few ill-armed native policemen,* has 
governed a great district with no thought of trouble. That was 
because behind this frail visible authority, every native sensed the 
mighty power of England. But today the European minority is 
faced by another minority, equally well organized, conscious of 
whither it is going, and sustained by a distant power no less formi- 
dable.f 

* One thinks of the scanty numbers of the Roman legions, who with an army not 
larger than 30,000 men kept order, peace and prosperity for the great Roman Em- 
pire. In Java, until 1943, fewer than 5,000 police kept peace. The present Repub- 
lican Army has 300,000 men. 
f "La Politique Coloniale et le Bolshevisme," Revue des Deux Mondes, May 15, 1930. 
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Let us now survey in some detail what Communists themselves 
term the apparatus of Red propaganda and penetration in Asia. 

To begin with, as already remarked, the Red assault on Asia 
was prepared by painstaking evaluation and research within the 
Soviet Union itself. Lenin himself sketched out the plan for a 
"scientific" study of Asiatic countries with a view to their commu- 
nization. The top organization, termed the Scientific Association 
for the Study of the East, was founded in 1921. It was headed by 
the eminent specialist Veltmann-Pavlovitch, who had prepared 
the Baku Congress. In his capacity as director-general, until his 
death in 1927, Veltmann-Pavlovitch trained an impressive num- 
ber of zealous co-workers, established the New East Review, and 
published a large number of books and pamphlets under the gen- 
eral heading of "The Struggle of the East for Its Liberation." Un- 
der the aegis of the Association, a whole series of specialized edu- 
cational and training institutes have been set up, which flourish 
today. In Moscow, for instance, there is a Communist University 
of Toilers of the East, while in Petrograd there is an Institute of 
Living Oriental Languages. In both these centers, selected pupils 
are trained to be the arch-agitators and leaders of Communist 
movements in their respective homelands. It was from these cen- 
ters that distinguished alumni like Ho Chi Minh of Indo-China, 
Alimin and Tan Malakka of Indonesia, and Sen Katayama of 
Japan graduated. Their nefarious subsequent activities testify to 
the efficiency of their training. Other training schools were set up 
all across the Soviet Union, from the Baltic to Vladivostok and 
from the Caucasus to Siberia. Among these were the Institute for 
Oriental Studies, connected with the central Export Committee of 
the Soviet Union (Institute Marimanoff), and, last but not least, 
the University for the Workers of China (University of Sun Yat- 
sen). 

The Comintern and the Soviet government have formed an 
extensive apparatus to aid them in their propaganda and struggle: 
Oriental study centers, political commissars, syndicate sections, 
youth organizations, clubs, and so on. 

None of these facts is secret. One wonders at the ignorant and 
naive belief of so many Western statesmen that in every land 
which demands independence (or where a communistic revolu- 
tion is marching), such movements are indigenous. 
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Until recently one could even hear that Chinese Communism 
had nothing to do with the Russian brand of Communism, but 
was exclusively a Chinese agrarian reform movement. Who Is to 
blame, to some degree, for the rising Red tide in Asia? 

Out of these specialized yet coordinated training grounds in 
the Soviet Union go forth an unending stream of qualified secret 
agents, equipped for clandestine field work in their respective 
homelands. In addition, there are avowed agencies such as the 
various Soviet commissariats or ministries, all of whose repre- 
sentatives abroad-diplomatic personnel, military, naval and com- 
mercial attaches, and members of special missions are really 
Communist agents. The size of Soviet embassy and consular staffs 
in Asia is amazing, and none of their members is idle. Further- 
more, in the twilight zone between the overt and the under- 
ground is that same swarm of auxiliary associations which we 
met in Communism's Western activities, such as youth movements, 
VOKS, WFTU, women's organizations, and the Association of 
Friends of the Soviet Union. All these, and more, have their 
Asiatic sections or counterparts. And their activities are, if pos- 
sible, more intensive and more all-embracing. 

Behind this immense apparatus of propaganda and infiltration, 
the Soviet government is building a massive structure of material 
power throughout its vast territories in Asiatic Russia, from the 
Ural Mountains to the Pacific, and from Central Asia to the frozen 
wastes of Siberia, This huge region of nearly seven million square 
miles (more than twice the size of the continental United States) 
is being rapidly transformed. Its natural resources are being inten- 
sively developed, and they form the basis of large-scale industriali- 
zation, effectively integrated by a spreading network of road, rail 
and air communication. Population grows by leaps and bounds, 
largely by forcible mass transportations of people and the ruth- 
less use of forced labor. 

This economic transformation got fully under way in 1932. 
Before then, Russia's heavy industry had been chiefly concentrated 
in its south-central European provinces, centering on the coal 
mines of the Donetz basin and the iron mines of Krivoi Rog. But 
the second Five Year Plan, drawn up in 1932, aimed at establish- 
ing a series of new industrial centers in Asiatic Russia, notably 
Magnitogorsk in the Urals and the Kuznetzk region in Siberia, 
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where industry is now invulnerable to American atom bombs. 

The progress made was dramatically shown when Hitler's Ger- 
many invaded the Soviet Union in 1941. The new Asiatic indus- 
trial centers were so far advanced that they were able to furnish 
Soviet armies in the West with immense quantities of war ma- 
terials, which did much to contribute to final victory over Ger- 
many. Only the immense deliveries of war materials sent by 
America to the Soviet Union eventually tipped the scales of battle. 

Indeed, as a result of the German invasion, some 1300 indus- 
trial plants were transferred from Western Russia and the Ukraine 
to Asiatic Russia, together with many millions of workers, who 
were to remain in their new homes. 

Since the war, this process has been still further accelerated. 
Current and projected Five Year Plans envisage the intensive in- 
dustrialization of the whole of Soviet Asia. Mining and industrial 
towns can now be counted by the hundreds. Some are cities of 
large size. They have been built so recently that many are not 
even mentioned in the latest maps. These are known only under 
the general description of Bezimyanka, or "Nameless City." 

A political official of the United States, Ellsworth Lester Ray- 
mond, describes one of these cities as follows: 

Severoeralsk is the largest and most important of the newly built 
cities. Lying in the Orel chain of mountains, north of Magnito- 
gorsk, the largest sett-producing center in the world, Severoeralsk 
must match her older sister and even surpass her. This fact makes 
clear the meaning of the Russians in concentrating their heavy 
industry behind the Orels, where the largest ore mines in the 
world are to be found. 

Nowadays Severoeralsk presents a curious front to the few peo- 
ple that have been able to visit the city. It is a complex of wooden 
huts; these are occupied by the workers and their families and 
were swiftly created around the steel factories, whose construction 
is practically finished. This city must in 1950 be able to house 
100,000 workers. 

The strategic and political consequences of this transformation 
are as important as the economic. What is proceeding is a tre- 
mendous and rapid shift of Soviet power in every respect from 
Europe to Asia. The massive impact of this power concentration 
upon the rest of Asia is clear. It tends not merely to overawe Rus- 
sia's Asiatic neighbors, but also to assure the broadest basis for 
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attack when the time for open invasion arrives. The master minds 
In the Kremlin are enthusiastic converts to the theories of Haus- 
hofer, the famous 'German geopolitician, who considered this 
vast land mass as the "heartland" of the Eurasian continent, pos- 
session of which assures ultimate supremacy not merely over 
Europe and Asia but over the world. 



The Red in the Middle East 



The term "Middle East" Is a variable. Some authorities Include 
in it the whole of North Africa, clear to Morocco; others extend 
it eastward through India to Burma and beyond. Since this book 
is chiefly concerned with Communism In Asia, we shall omit 
Africa (except Egypt, linked as it is to the Arab League) and shall 
reserve India for special treatment. The scope of the present chap- 
ter runs from Egypt and Turkey In the West to the borders of 
India, Including Iran and Afghanistan. 

The Middle East was the scene of Moscow-directed Commu- 
nism's first large-scale activities toward Asia. For this, there were 
several reasons. 

In the first place, the Interests of the Communist International 
and the Soviet State coincided there to an unusual degree. Rus- 
sia's aggressive designs on the Middle East run back for centuries. 
The southward expansion of the Czardom of Muscovy involved 
a long series of wars with the Turks, the peoples of the Caucasus, 
the Iranians (Persians), and the Turkomans of central Asia. In- 
deed, British opposition was the sole effective bulwark to Rus- 
sia's further march. The Ottoman Empire was In full decay, while 
Persia was even more weak and decadent. 

World War I, on balance, brightened rather than dimmed the 
prospect as seen from the Kremlin. The collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire created a power vacuum. The nascent League of Nations 
was parceling out the Sultan's heritage Into a series of British and 
French protectorates camouflaged as "mandates." 

Those partitions, however, infuriated the nationalistically aspir- 

6 7 
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ing native peoples who had fondly hoped for independence under 
the Wilsonian doctrines of self-determination. The upshot was a 
series of fierce nationalist revolts, ranging from Mustapha Kemal's 
resistance in Turkey to uprisings against French or British con- 
trol in Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia. By 1920 the Middle East 
was a seething mass of disaffection against Western "imperialism," 
which Moscow hoped to turn to its immediate profit. In the pre- 
vious chapter we surveyed some of Moscow's maneuvers, culmi- 
nating in the Congress of Eastern Peoples at Baku. We should 
likewise recall the clever stroke whereby the new Soviet govern- 
ment ostentatiously renounced all concessions and special privi- 
leges under the terms of unequal treaties extorted by the Czars 
from their Asiatic neighbors. It also promised self-rule to numer- 
ous sections of its own country. Although Moscow soon made a 
mockery of these promises, the immediate effect upon the Asiatic 
peoples concerned was noticeable, inclining them to a friendly 
and trusting attitude toward Soviet Russia. 

A good example of this is what occurred in Afghanistan. This 
land of turbulent mountaineers, which lies like a perpetual thun- 
dercloud on India's northwest frontier, and a chronic bone of 
contention between the British and Russian empires during the 
nineteenth century, occupies a highly strategic position. It is the 
historic highway of invaders from Central Asia into India. 

Jealous of their wild freedom, the Afghans hated and feared 
both Britain and Russia. But the Russian conquests of neighbor- 
ing Turkestan and Czarist ambitions toward nearby Persia and 
even India, made Russia seem the more dangerous of the two 
powers in Afghan eyes. Accordingly, two able rulers Abdur 
Rahman and his son, Habibullah, who became Emir in 1901 
maintained correct relations with the British and kept the Rus- 
sians at arm's length. 

The situation changed abruptly when, early in 1919, Habibul- 
lah was assassinated under mysterious circumstances and his son 
Amanullah succeeded to the throne. Amanullah was avowedly 
anti-British, had had dealings with Turko-German agents during 
World War I, and was receptive to Soviet Russian emissaries who 
had already entered the country. Indeed, there is some ground for 
believing that they engineered Habibullah's murder. They cer- 
tainly profited by it, because Amanullah promptly denounced the 
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long-standing treaty with Britain and, a few months later, attacked 
the northwest frontier. In this rash adventure he was undoubtedly 
Influenced In part by the promptings of Soviet emissaries, urging 
him to take advantage of the postwar disruptions in the Middle 
East, disturbances that had broken out In India, and Britain's war 
weariness. 

Amanullah quickly discovered his mistake. The British Indian 
Army soon smashed his offensive, largely by the skilful use o air 
power. The Emir was forced to sue for peace, and he got off 
lightly. Eager to settle one of Its many postwar problems, Britain 
acknowledged Afghanistan's complete Independence, Including 
the right to conduct diplomatic relations with all foreign coun- 
tries, a right that had been limited under the former treaty. 
Amanullah promptly sent a mission to Moscow, where it was cor- 
dially received by Lenin himself. The Afghan plenipotentiary, 
one Wall Khan, undoubtedly reflected the sentiments of his mas- 
ter the Emir In an interview printed in the official Soviet organ 
Isvestia, wherein he stated: 

I am neither Communist nor Socialist, but my political pro- 
gram so far Is the expulsion of the English from Asia. On this 
point I coincide with the Communists, and In this respect we are 
your natural allies. . . . Afghanistan, like India, does not represent 
a capitalist state, and it is unlikely that even a parliamentary 
regime will take deep root In these countries. It is so far difficult 
to say how subsequent events will develop. I only know that the 
renowned address of the Soviet government to all nations, with 
its appeal to them to combat capitalists (and for us a capitalist is 
synonymous with the word foreigner or, to be more exact, an 
Englishman) had an enormous effect on us. A still greater effect 
was produced by Russia's annulment of all the secret treaties en- 
forced by the imperialistic governments, and by proclaiming ^the 
right of all nations, however small, to determine their own destiny. 
This act rallied around Soviet Russia all the exploited nationali- 
ties of Asia, and all parties, even those very remote from Social- 
ism. 

In similar vein, Lenin gave Wall Khan a letter for Amanullah, 
dated November 27, 1919, which reads: 

The flourishing country of Afghanistan is now the only Mus- 
sulman state in the world which Is independent, and fate has en- 
trusted the Afghan people with the grand historic task of rallying 
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all the oppressed Mohammedan peoples around them and lead- 
Ing them into the path of freedom and independence. 

A treaty of friendship concluded in 1925 enabled the Soviet 
Union to arm the Afghan frontiers. "Scientific" missions from 
Russia have since been traveling all over the territory of Afghanis- 
tan. 

Russian officers were placed at the head of the Afghan Air 
Force. As can readily be understood, London subsequently be- 
came uneasy about this Soviet expansion. Negotiations between 
Moscow and London had no result. Russian agitators slipped into 
the caravans in the north in order to be able, on the spot, to create 
the usual dangerous atmosphere of rebellion. London now reacted 
in a more vehement manner. 

However, this Afghan-Soviet honeymoon, despite its ardent be- 
ginning, was not destined to be of long duration. The reason was 
the rapid Afghan disillusionment toward Moscow that arose from 
events in neighboring central Asia. As we have shown in the pre- 
ceding chapter, the Bolsheviks had at first promised self-determi- 
nation to Russia's Asiatic dependencies. In central Asia these 
consisted of a number of principalities such as Khiva and Bokhara 
which, after Czarist conquest in the latter decades of the nine- 
teenth century, had nevertheless been allowed to keep their native 
rulers as feudatories of the Czar, with slight interference in local 
manners, customs and religion. 

The hollowness of Soviet promises was tragically revealed by 
1920, when Central Asia was deemed by Moscow to be ripe for 
the social revolution, which was carried out with ruthless brutal- 
ity. In consequence, Afghanistan was inundated with streams of 
hapless refugees seeking escape from the Communist terror and 
headed by no less a personage than Amanullah's cousin, the Emir 
of Bokhara. Concurrently, Communist infiltration of Afghanistan 
itself was shown by a serious mutiny of Afghan troops on the 
Soviet border, the mutineers demanding the right to form "sol- 
diers' " councils quite on the Russian pattern. 

All this made Amanullah do some hard thinking. Moscow might 
flatter him as the liberator of Moslem Asia from the Western "im- 
perialists" and even tempt him with the loot of a chaotic India. 
But the Ernir could see that this would profit him little if he him- 
self might presently be robbed and killed by his own rebellious 
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subjects. So Amanullah came to share the aversion held by genuine 
Moslem nationalists everywhere against Communism as a deadly 
threat to their religion and way of life. Indeed, the Emir even- 
tually went on another radical tack. He had come profoundly to 
admire Mustapha Kemal of Turkey and aspired to follow his 
example by transforming Afghanistan into a genuine nation- 
state. This, however, involved reforms along Western lines which 
inflamed the prejudices of a fanatical, primitive people. The up- 
shot was a series of revolts which finally overthrew Amanullah 
and was followed by a turbulent period with several changes of 
regime. However, the country had evolved politically from a 
typical Oriental despotism to a constitutional monarchy, at least 
in name, and the trend toward a nation-state goes on. There has 
been no return to the pro-Soviet policy of Amanullah's early days. 
Both the government and the ruling classes have remained con- 
sistently suspicious of Communist infiltration. The Russian border 
is virtually closed to ordinary traffic, though a regulated trade 
goes on. 

LATER DEVELOPMENTS 

However, the Soviet Union exerts a certain attraction, especially 
to the lower classes, by the economic development of Russian 
Central Asia. It should be understood that, while Soviet Russia, 
seen from the West, appears uninvitingly backward, it looks 
attractively modern in the eyes of its more primitive Asiatic neigh- 
bors. Russian Turkestan, for instance, has been the scene of inten- 
sive economic developments knit together by improved communi- 
cations, not only with European Russia but also with Siberia since 
the completion of the Turksib trunk railway. Along these lines 
industrial cities have arisen on the tenting grounds of nomad 
tribes, inhabited by a new urban proletariat. And those urban 
centers contain not only factories but also schools, universities, 
propaganda institutes, in short, all the phenomena of a novel 
Communistic civilization. Of this extensive region, Tashkent is 
the metropolis. 

Yesterday a backward Mussulman town, Tashkent has had a 
mushroom growth of cotton mills, fertilizer factories, engineering 
works and vocational and technical schools. A colossal statue of 
Lenin broods over this Red creation, facing eastward, meditating 
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beside the minarets. In a word, Tashkent is a symbol of the plan 
for a Communist Asia; from it, journey continually Red apostles 
to the neighboring lands, and to it come visitors from those same 
countries to admire and to learn. Even those not ideologically 
inclined to Communism are impressed by the tractors, the motor 
cars, the varied machinery which they see in use. So the news of 
these marvels is spread to Afghanistan, to Chinese Turkestan, and 
beyond. Many a humble peasant in those backward lands, not 
knowing the real conditions in the Soviets, is inclined to envy the 
material lot of the idealized Soviet citizen. That is a lever for Red 
propaganda which only economic reforms and better living con- 
ditions can counteract in effective fashion. 

Although geopoliticians term Central Asia the strategic key to 
the Western Hemisphere, it is both remote and unfamiliar in 
Western eyes. Better known and more tangibly interesting to us 
are the countries between India and the Mediterranean Iran and 
the Arab lands. We had perhaps best start with Iran, because that 
country has long been coveted by Russia, both in its Czarist and 
Communist phases. 

Persia seems destined to be a political plaything among the 
Powers. This policy reeks of petroleum, Iran's wealth and weak- 
ness. Iran lies mainly on a plateau ringed by mountains that shut 
off the rain-bearing sea winds. Much of it is desert, while the re- 
mainder must be irrigated by water from the melting mountain 
snows. Most of the good land is owned by wealthy landlords, who 
exploit a hapless peasantry. Those regions not fit for agriculture 
are ranged over by nomadic pastoral tribes. Only in recent dec- 
ades have extensive oil deposits been developed into Iran's chief 
source of wealth. 

Centuries of neglect and misgovernment had rendered Iran so 
weak and backward that it became a pawn in the imperialistic 
rivalry between Czarist Russia and Britain. This unfortunate 
plight gradually awakened a nationalistic movement among a 
people which had always possessed a feeling of cultural and spir- 
itual unity, Soviet Russia at once tried to play Iranian nationalism 
off against Britain, at the same time hoping to exploit the griev- 
ances of the masses against the ruling classes and thus ultimately 
to provoke a social revolution from which Moscow would profit. 
This is the key to the complex Soviet maneuvers to dominate Iran 
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by a combination of forceful aggressions and Communist infiltra- 
tion. These maneuvers were for a long time countered by the 
growing patriotic awareness of the Iranian people, aided first by 
British and then by American diplomacy. But when Mossadegh 
was appointed Premier in 1951, it was a sign for exaggerated 
nationalism to take over. Iran renounced her oil agreements with 
Britain, asserted her economic independence, and so made herself 
peculiarly vulnerable to Soviet machinations. The struggle is 
far from over. Control over Iran continues to be a major aim of 
Soviet policy, and efforts to implement that policy in various ways 
can be counted on in the future. 

This basic factor in the situation being understood, it is need- 
less to discuss in detail Soviet Communist tactics in Iran during 
recent years. We will, however, point out one or two aspects of 
Soviet-Communist activities in Iran which illustrate both the 
adaptation of Red strategy to the special Iranian case and a tech- 
nique employed in similar cases. 

Communist long-range planning and persistence in execution 
are personified in the career of Iran's arch Red Quisling, the 
notorious Jafar Pishevari. He first appeared on the scene in 1918. 
At that time Iran, then known as Persia, was in a condition of near 
anarchy. In Iran, an unofficial battleground of Russian, British 
and Turko-German forces during World War I, the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917 had disrupted the Russian troops posted there. 
Soon afterward Jafar turned up. He claimed to be from Persian 
Azerbaijan, the northern frontier province bordering on Russia. 
However, there is also a Russian Azerbaijan, conquered by Czarist 
Russia early in the nineteenth century, yet inhabited by a popula- 
tion virtually identical in blood and speech with that on the Per- 
sian side. Jafar 's antecedents are obscure, and he might have been 
originally from Russian Azerbaijan. At any rate, he had lived 
there for years and had become a member of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. As a trained Red agent, Jafar therefore tried 
to set up a local Soviet regime in the Persian territory occupied 
by Red Russian troops. 

When the Soviet government denounced the "unequal" Czarist 
treaties and withdrew its occupation forces from northern Persia, 
Jafar's Red regime collapsed and he returned to the Soviet Union. 
His importance in the Communist scheme of things is attested by 
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the fact that he became both a prominent official In the Moscow 
foreign office and Iranian representative on the Comintern. It was 
during this interval that he assumed the revolutionary pseudo- 
nym of Sultan Zadeh, later to be changed to the better-known 
cachet of "Pishevari." Communist leaders adopt many aliases. 

Until 1941, Moscow lay low In regard to Iran, because condi- 
tions there were not favorable. Following World War I, a strong 
man had arisen In Iran, named Raza Khan, who soon deposed 
the degenerate Shah, mounted the throne himself, and undertook 
a program of national regeneration, including suppression of 
Communist propaganda. 

A sign to the initiate that Moscow was planning new moves was 
the appearance on the Azerbaijan border of a group of ostensible 
refugees from the Soviet Union, one of whom was Jafar in dis- 
guise. The Iranian police were justifiably suspicious of these 
alleged victims of Soviet oppression In neighboring Russian Azer- 
baijan. Nevertheless, they were admitted and, being indistinguish- 
able from other Iranians, they did extremely well in their new 
surroundings. Within a year these "refugees" had managed to get 
jobs in hotels and the transportation services, thus becoming, in 
effect, the nucleus of a Soviet intelligence unit. As for Jafar, he 
started a newspaper and did some labor organization work. But 
in general they conducted themselves discreetly and thus kept 
out of trouble with the authorities. 

Jafar Pishevari did not throw off the mask until 1943. By that 
time Iran had been forced into World War II by joint Anglo- 
Russian pressure, and the country was under Allied military occu- 
pation, the Russians controlling the northern provinces and the 
Americans joining the British in the south after their involvement 
in the conflict. To be sure, in the Allied Tripartite Treaty of Jan- 
uary 1943, America, Britain and Russia jointly guaranteed Iran's 
sovereignty and territorial integrity, with the pledge that all for- 
eign troops should be evacuated within six months after the war's 
end. Furthermore, when the Big Three Churchill, Roosevelt and 
Stalin held their first conference at Teheran, the Iranian capital, 
in December 1943, those Allied pledges to Iran were repeated and 
amplified. 

The hollowness of Soviet promises had, however, already been 
revealed. In June of that year, six months before Teheran, Pishe- 
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vari launched an obviously Communist movement formed about 
a political party called Tudeh, which means masses. 

From then on, every element of unrest and dissension was 
worked upon, with ample financial backing and Soviet diplomatic 
support. The climax came after the war, when Moscow failed to 
live up to its evacuation pledge and fomented the so-called Re- 
public of Azerbaijan, supported by Red Army bayonets. There 
followed the prolonged international crisis before the United 
Nations. It ended in Russia's yielding to American determination, 
followed by the quick collapse of the Azerbaijan satellite regime, 
once Soviet troops had withdrawn from Iranian soil. 

Here is the way an official United States document analyzes the 
entire episode: 

The outline was provided by the resolutions of the 6th World 
Congress of the Communist International, Moscow, September i, 
1928, whereby the Comintern was charged with the task of manu- 
facturing Communist governments throughout the world, which 
was divided for that purpose into convenient geographical sec- 
tions. Agents were to be infiltrated in one way or another into the 
respective areas, and their job was to organize cells within depart- 
ments of the various governments as well as among all classes of 
people. At the propitious moment they were to seize the govern- 
ment machinery by any means that was available, keep the people 
in subjection, expel all foreign interests, set up a Sovietized state 
and, as the final step, join the USSR. This, then, was the scheme 
to be applied to Iran. And it was as a first stage that there came the 
1936 "refugee" influx. Then came development of an intelligence 
organization: boring from within, cells, press, Tudeh Party, the 
Red Army.* 

This House Report then analyzes why, 

in spite of good staff work at the operational level, the carefully 
laid plan to nip off Azerbaijan met with failure, due to grave errors 
on the part of top-level Soviet officials. First of all, they wishfully 
overestimated the strength of the separatist movement, whose 
sudden collapse precluded the possibility of rethinking the situa- 
tion. Secondly, any chance of winning over the neutrals and the 
hesitant was destroyed by the policy of ruthlessly stripping the 
province of food and machinery, with the result that conditions 
worsened markedly and turned almost everybody against the 
Pishevari group. . . . Third, there was serious misapprehension 

* House Committee on Foreign Affairs Report on the Strategy and Tactics of World 
Communism. Supplement III, B, p. 5. 
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of the American attitude. The Russians started with Iran because 
they considered It to be a very soft spot. America was far away 
and besides had never exhibited much Interest In this part of the 
world. Britain, they thought too feeble and Involved elsewhere to 
be capable o effective action. Imponderable at that time, of 
course, was the power of the U.N. Security Council, which, when 
It was finally given the all-out support of an aroused United 
States, led to the retreat of the Red Army.* 

The House Report concludes by w r arning that in Iran, as else- 
where, "the dangers have been averted only temporarily"; that 
Moscow will keep on trying, varying the methods, but not aban- 
doning Its aggressive aims. "The Azerbaijan Incident Is a show- 
piece of Soviet technique, and it demonstrates how a combination 
of military and diplomatic pressures came close to achieving total 
success/* 

The Soviet Union has thus failed in the final stage. Iran has not 
been Bolshevized, but it is living on the border of two worlds. The 
danger has thus been only partly averted. The Soviet Union will 
never relinquish her plans: she needs Iran in order to gain the 
mastery of the Near East and hence of the Indian Ocean and India. 
A glance at the map will suffice to show the strategic value of Iran 
to Russia. One of the main issues is Iran's oil wells, which would 
be of fundamental Importance in the event of a third World War. 

The quantities of gasoline the West needs in time of peace are 
a matter of record. Should these wells cease to be available, one 
can well Imagine what technical difficulties would be experienced 
by the Allied armies and air forces, which would be absolutely 
dependent upon America. 

During the winter of 1950-1951, the pattern of Soviet intrigue 
in Iran became more and more evident. Yet, while the Tudeh 
Party continued to agitate, Moscow's technique of infiltration in 
other parties, and of using them as instruments of nationalistic 
public ferment, was given the higher priority. This was made 
easier by two facts: (i) when, in 1949, the Shah made a state visit 
to Washington, he was received cordially, but had to depart with- 
out the American loan he sought; (2) that Communist-inspired 
strikes against the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company dramatized anew 
the supposed "exploitation" of "British imperialism." 

At the height of the agitation, Premier Ali Razmara, inclined 

* Ibid., p. 6. 
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toward the West while yet flirting with the Russians, was assas- 
sinated while at prayer In a mosque. Statements were issued on 
behalf of anonymous persons who took credit for the assassination 
In which they described themselves as "Iranian Nationalists" and 
called for "Iran for the Iranians," demanding the seizure of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company by the government. 

For weeks thereafter the country trembled on the brink of civil 
war. If not chaos. Nobody who favored the West dared form a 
government for fear that he, too, would be assassinated. Twice, It 
Is reported, the Shah prepared to escape by air to France, and was 
only dissuaded with difficulty. At last the crisis was temporarily 
resolved by the selection of Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh as pre- 
mier. He was the leader of a tiny party of six National Front depu- 
ties In the Majlis, and was In favor of the expropriation. A man of 
considerable histrionic talent, who often cries and sometimes even 
faints In the midst of his own speeches, Mossadegh rode the crest 
of the wave and on April 30, 1951, wrote an act of seizure which 
passed both houses of the Majlis unanimously. It was signed 
reluctantly by the Shah, and was retroactive to March 20. 

Nobody In the least familiar with the standard Communist 
techniques could doubt who was behind all this. Nor could any 
informed person Imagine that this would be the end of the story. 
Mossadegh, sincere or not, was only being played as a pawn In the 
Soviet game for stakes of Incalculable value and Immense strategic 
importance the oil of the Middle East. For Moscow's bid against 
the West, it must have Middle East oil for its fighting machine; 
to cripple the West, it must cut off the West from Middle East oil. 

The British Labor government seemed strangely paralyzed. In 
the old days, Imperial Britain would have spoken sharply at once, 
simultaneously landing a force of marines to protect its properties 
and stationing strong naval forces offshore. That day has passed. 
Perhaps such action is exactly what the Russians were hoping for, 
as a final provocation to unite the Iranian population Into a 
nationalistic frenzy. In addition, the British Labor government, 
committed as it was to its own gospel of nationalization, was hard 
put to it to oppose nationalization by another government. There- 
fore that British government chose to temporize, to try to be pa- 
tient and understanding in the hope that the storm might blow 
over. It did not blow over, and the entire aggravated mess was left 
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as a heritage for the new Conservative government of Mr. Church- 
ill and Mr. Eden. 

The new directors of British policy have unquestionably han- 
dled Iranian matters with a more professional touch, nor is it 
entirely beyond the bounds of possibility that they will be able to 
make some arrangement with the present Iranian government. 
But they cannot perform the miracle of turning the clock back; 
the stark truth is that the British position throughout the whole 
Middle East has deteriorated almost beyond comprehension, and 
the end is not yet. Disorder and threat of disorder, not only in 
Iran but in Egypt and in other Middle Eastern countries, are an 
indication of the low condition of British prestige throughout the 
whole area. On balance, in this contest for Middle East oil and 
the Middle East flank of Europe (upon which the fate of the 
world may depend), Moscow's global strategists and on-the-spot 
tacticians have since 1945 made British diplomacy seem like the 
maneuvers of bewildered children. 

The case history of Soviet Communist attempts on Iran illus- 
trates the varied techniques that have been applied also to the 
Arab lands which lie between Iran and the M editerranean. There, 
much the same basic conditions prevail: predominantly poor coun- 
tries with backward peasantry, exploited by small, wealthy upper 
classes, combined with profound political instability. Also, the 
Arab lands have been much more deeply permeated by Western 
influence than has Iran, and any perturbing effects of Westernism 
are proportionately more pronounced. Another gravely upsetting 
factor for the Arab world has been the appearance and growth 
since World War I of political Zionism, now formally embodied 
in the new State of Israel. 

Israel and the Arab League, formed in 1941 by Egypt, Trans- 
jordan, Iraq, Syria and Saudi-Arabia, are still on terms of bitter 
hostility with one another. The late King Abdullah of Transjor- 
dan was the only party to make winning moves on the chessboard 
of the Arab-Israel controversy. He took the Arab portion of Israel 
into his kingdom, thereby provoking the anger and envy of the 
rest of the League, which threatened him with expulsion. 

At the time of his assassination, Abdullah, who was always pro- 
British, was working to make an alliance between his own king- 
dom and Iran, Iraq and Turkey as an anti-Communist bloc which 
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should also be a counterweight to the Arab League. His death and 
the progressive worsening of the Iranian situation ended this 
scheme if, Indeed, it could ever have come to anything. Since 
then, American and British diplomacy has endeavored to line up 
the Arab lands in a Middle East defense pact, to be financed by 
the United States. 

If this rather naive return to essentially nineteenth-century 
methods of diplomacy dressed up In twentieth-century clothes, Is 
the most the West can offer In the Middle East, then the future Is 
dark Indeed. For It Ignores the three great forces now at work in 
that area, without resolving which, no successful arrangement can 
be made: (i) the surging nationalism of every Arab land, which 
might on a moment's notice overthrow any government which 
seems pliable In the hands of "Western Imperialism"; (2) the 
deep-seated hatred of Britain and America throughout the Arab 
world because of the creation and maintenance of Israel, and (3) 
the physical nearness of the Soviet colossus. Unless the first two 
elements are canceled by a fresh approach In Western diplomacy, 
bordering on the miracle working, the peoples of the Middle East 
will find it difficult to join the West against the USSR. But even 
so, there will never be real cooperation unless the West is able 
not only to promise but to deliver arms In such quantity and of 
such quality as will assure the Arab world that it can win. The 
rulers of the Middle East have no desire to join what may be the 
losing side. 

To review In detail the complex maneuvers of Soviet Commu- 
nism in the Arab countries would require almost a book in Itself. 
Suffice it to say that, by clever manipulation of every possible 
controversial Issue, Communist minorities have been built up, 
though as yet Red Infiltration is still in its early stages. 

The mere existence of these Red groups insures the continued 
exploitation of domestic discontent, the fomenting of unrest, and 
reliable fifth columns ready for effective action whenever the Red 
Army of the Soviet Union strikes for Middle Eastern mastery. 

Only the awakening consciousness of patriotic and forward- 
looking elements in the Arab countries, as in Trans Jordan, aided 
by constructive statesmanship by the democratic Western world, 
can counteract Communist infiltration and turn back the Red 
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tide. In the concluding chapter of this book, these matters will be 

discussed for Asia as a whole. 

In bright contrast to the somber picture presented by Iran and 
the Arab lands, is Turkey, the one country in the Middle East 
that has proved virtually immune to Communist penetration and 
likewise adamant against the Soviet diplomatic menace. The basic 
reason for this is that, by the forceful genius of Mustapha Kemal, 
Turkey has been transformed from a decaying Oriental empire 
into a solid, progressive nation-state. 

Turkey, indeed, stands as a shining example to genuine Asiatic 
nationalists everywhere who desire to achieve the regeneration of 
their respective countries and peoples, at once emancipating them- 
selves from Western controls and escaping the degrading servitude 
of Communism radiating from Moscow. 



The Attack on Indo-China 



We have already seen why the Far East, and not Europe alone, is 
now a nucleus of world events. The American Chiefs of Staff, after 
completing a tour of Inspection of United States bases in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, summarized their findings in regard to the strategic 
position. According to them, the center of international strategy 
has now shifted from Europe to the East. Dr. Jessup, America's 
Extraordinary Ambassador to the Far East, declared at a Press 
Conference during the American Conference of Diplomats at 
Bangkok in 1950 that the whole of Southeast Asia is now open to 
the Communist menace. He also stated that the liquidation of 
many internal conflicts in these countries is restricted to "a hand- 
ful of intellectuals who are trying to lead. ... It might even be too 
late," he said, "to keep Communism out of Southeast Asia. . . ." 

A more lamentable confession can hardly be imagined. It applies 
specifically to Indo-China. Secretary Acheson also expressed him- 
self in similar terms when he stated at a press conference in Wash- 
ington in February 1950 that Indo-China is one of the "weak 
spots" in a delicate situation and that it is an inviting bait for 
Communist interference and expansion. 

Indo-China is therefore more than ever in the limelight of pub- 
lic interest. If Communism is not checked there it will shortly 
penetrate by militant methods into the rest of Southeast Asia after 
having previously prepared the way by "peaceful" penetration of 
the well-known kind. Here, unfortunately, we encounter a great 
stumbling block to better understanding. Both the United States 
and Asiatic governments profess to be following an anti-"colonial" 
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policy. As a result of this, instead of a gradual liquidation by the 

Western Pcwers of their colonial interests (which would represent 
a greater resistance to Communism), it is now the practice to grant 
immediate independence. This creates a state of chaos and provides 
an ideal breeding ground for Communism. 

While on the one hand Dr. Jessup acknowledges that a handful 
of youthful and inexperienced members of the intelligentsia, de- 
tached from any firm connection with the masses, are unable to 
find the right political form for the new structure of an Asiatic 
people who are beginning to rule themselves, on the other hand 
both the United States and many members of the Asiatic Intelli- 
gentsia cannot be exculpated from the fact that they have too 
quickly forced the withdrawal of the European Powers from Asia 
and the granting of independence to politically immature peoples, 
thereby creating that vacuum of power to which Dr. Jessup re- 
ferred and which constitutes an invitation to Communism to come 
in and seize power. 

It Is remarkable, notwithstanding differences in details, what 
great similarity exists between conditions in Indo-China and 
Indonesia. 

As in the Indonesian Archipelago, we again find in Indo-China 
a mosaic of peoples at various stages of civilization who are under 
the leadership of a Western Power, France. We also observe the 
influence of an awakened nationalism sweeping almost the whole 
of Asia. We see again in Indo-China how the national parties are 
powerless to retain their hold upon the masses and to guide the 
nationalist movement into genuinely national channels. Slowly 
but surely, the Communist movement is overgrowing the native 
people's movement and stifling it. 

On examining the course of events in this part of the East we 
notice what a glaring example Indo-China is of the fatal manner 
in which everything is being headed in the one disastrous direction 
of Bolshevism. 

Only by sagacious insight and energetic action on the part of 
Western statesmen can chaos be prevented. 

The justifiable aspirations of the people for self-rule can cer- 
tainly go hand in hand with a policy of Western cooperation. The 
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aim of the Communists is, however, the complete truncation of 
Western civilization. 

Indo-China is the eastern portion of the huge peninsula which 
thrusts southward from the bulk of the Asiatic continent, reaching 
Its tip In Malaya, adjacent to the Indonesian archipelago. 

Its neighbor to the westward Is Slam, while beyond lies Burma. 

Indo-China has an area of nearly 300,000 square miles (consider- 
ably larger than France itself), with a population of about 25,000,- 
ooo. The Chinese element numbers 500,000. There are nearly 
50,000 resident French colonists, not Including officials and the 
armed services. 

Geographically, Indo-China does not form a unit; the two par- 
allel axes of seething life the coastal region and the basin of the 
Mekong are completely separated from each other by mountains. 

Indo-China Is neither an historical nor an ethnographical unit. 
It Is not a state, but a federation of states. The civilizing work of 
the French has produced the degree of unity that now exists. 

In 1944 Indo-China comprised five regions: one colony, Cochin-, 
China; two states under a protectorate: the empire of Annaxn and 
the kingdom of Cambodia; and two protectorates: Tonkin, for- 
merly dependent upon Annam, and Laos, an assembly of small 
kingdoms of wild mountain tribes. 

Now, all this territory has, under agreement with France, been 
formed Into the Indo-Chinese Union consisting of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos. Vietnam comprises the former territories of 
Annam, Tonkin and Cochin-China. 

France came Into Indo-China under the auspices of a friendship 
which existed between Nguyen Anh, king of that country, after- 
ward emperor under the name of Gia-Long, and Monseigneur 
Pigneau de Behaine, missionary bishop of Adran, in 1774. The 
religious persecutions against missionaries which took place after 
the death of Gia-Long created a long armed peace. 

It was not until 1862 that France gained a footing in this terri- 
tory by the conquest of Cochin-China. This rich delta country at 
the mouth of the mighty Mekong River became a full-fledged 
French colony and has remained the center of economic develop- 
ment. Almost immediately the French subdued the native king- 
dom of Cambodia, adjoining Cochin-China; then, moving north- 
ward, they similarly subdued the Empire of Annam, including Its 
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northern dependency of Tonkin, bordering China and affected 
by Chinese Influences. 

The Cambodians are a docile folk, averse to politics. But France 
had plenty of trouble subduing the Annamites, a warlike breed 
with a strong self-consciousness. Although the French left them 
their native sovereigns and a measure of local autonomy, the 
Annamites were never genuinely reconciled to French control. 
Here, obviously, was the nucleus of a strong nationalist movement. 

The growth of an Indo-Chinese nationalism was furthered by 
the character of French colonial rule. The French conquest of 
Indo-China was frank empire building, done for the greater power, 
glory and profit of France. And this "imperialistic" attitude has 
continued to characterize not only the colonial administration and 
the French colonists but also the bulk of public opinion in France 
itself. The average Frenchman regards the Colonial Empire as 
"possessions' 1 the collective patrimony of the French people, to 
be retained and developed indefinitely for their benefit. There is, 
in France, relatively little of that growing sense of "trusteeship" 
for the colonial populations which developed in Britain and the 
Netherlands during the later nineteenth century, and which not 
only admits but actively encourages and promotes the progress of 
those populations toward self-government and even ultimate 
sovereignty. 

Accordingly, French rule over Indo-China has been "colonial- 
ism" in the traditional sense of the word. Political power was 
completely in the hands of the French administration, not only 
in the direct colony of Cochin-China but in the so-called "protec- 
torates" as well. While local political and social institutions were 
preserved, native officials held at best only administrative powers, 
subject to the authority of French officialdom. Although there 
were opportunities for native participation in the civil service, 
positions of higher authority were reserved for the French, and 
only the lower ranks were open to the natives. Such native repre- 
sentative institutions as were allowed had little more than advisory 
functions. Civil rights, such as freedom of the press, assembly, and 
organization were, for the most part, denied. When, as in Cochin- 
China, a larger degree of freedom was experimentally allowed 
shortly after World War I, the pent-up native discontent was 
revealed by the appearance of a vigorous legal nationalist move- 
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ment which supplemented the underground organization of na- 
tionalists and even Communists that had already begun to make 
trouble. The result was official suppression and the withdrawal o 
the relative freedom that had been extended. 

Economically, IndoChina, unlike Indonesia where the Dutch 
perpetuated a policy of the open door, was strictly controlled by 
France and geared to the requirements of metropolitan France 
and the French Empire. Rigid trade agreements and currency 
regulations reserved the Indo-Chinese market for France and chan- 
neled its exports to France and other French colonies. Trade with 
other Asiatic countries whose economics supplemented that of 
Indo-Chlna was held at an artificially low level, to the detriment 
of Indo-Chlna's economic progress. French firms handled the bulk 
of the country's commerce. Restrictions on foreign Investment 
reserved Indo-Chlna for almost exclusive development by French 
capital. And this, In turn, meant powerful vested interests In 
France Itself, pledged to see to It that the colonial system should 
be maintained unaltered. 

Under these circumstances It Is not strange to find Increasing 
evidences of native discontent and unrest, punctuated by disorders 
and even local risings, especially after World War I. All these 
disturbances, however, were effectively repressed by the French 
authorities, who possessed an efficient police service together with 
a small but well-trained colonial army. Sooner or later, political 
malcontents found themselves in jail or were compelled to flee into 
exile. Those exiles comprised representatives of many diverse 
opposition groups, the nationalist movement being drawn from 
several sources. 

Indo-China, like the rest of the East, has been in a state of tur- 
moil ever since the beginning of the present century. The Japanese 
victory over Russia in 1905 was the first example in history of a 
Western power being defeated by an Asiatic power. From then 
on, the Oriental has been thinking that, if only he had the mate- 
rial resources of the West at his disposal and could bring his 
military and governmental machinery up to the Western level, 
there is no reason why he should remain an inferior. The convic- 
tion has gained ground within him that he is able, if he wishes, to 
expel the alien from his country. But what the Oriental in revolt 
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usually fails to realize Is that our Western realism has for its back- 
ground another realism of a special character, because our organ- 
ization Is the result of an age-long schooling and a code of ethics 
upheld by Christianity and the principles of humanity and human 
dignity, 

Moscow had also a good point of contact In this respect. After 
the Japanese victory of 1905, followed by the Chinese revolution 
six years later, there began In all parts of Southeast Asia that re- 
markable process of fermentation and undisciplined resistance 
which is the characteristic of this period of Asiatic awakening. It 
was not until later, when Soviet influence made itself felt, that 
these resistance movements adopted the method of organized re- 
sistance with strict discipline among their members. 

In Indo-Chlna, however, with its Chinese-inspired culture and 
its tradition of Chinese concepts and views of life, the educated 
classes came under the influence of events in the neighboring em- 
pire. Sun Yat-sen not only led the emancipation of China proper 
from Imperial power, but he also drew up an altogether new world 
pattern, his own creation, which was intended to be based on 
ancient traditions but which nevertheless sought to incorporate 
and assimilate the modern way of life. 

Shortly after the Chinese revolution in 1911, World War I 
showed the Oriental how greatly the West was divided against 
itself. It goes without saying that the Oriental expected this dissen- 
sion to open up the finest prospects to him. 

In the war Indo-China experienced its first rebellious action. 
During 1916 a small group of intellectuals hatched a plot against 
French rule, without result. The population did not stir but re- 
mained loyal to the Western ruler. Events in Southeast Asia put 
on an altogether different aspect, however, when Lenin and his 
colleagues in Russia unleashed the revolution. 

The policy of those who held power in Russia caused China to 
be divided into two camps engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with each other. One group desired to make the country into a 
Soviet Republic and win the farmers over to an agrarian policy 
which would emancipate them from the big landowners but 
which, in lieu of this, would bring them under the power of the 
State in close association with Moscow. The other group, sup- 
ported by nationalistic, more well-to-do bourgeoisie and by young 
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persons who attended American colleges and universities, 

desired both a national revolution of its own a social revolu- 
tion, of not too radical a character, which would retain die great 
traditions of the past and also retain private property. The leader 
of this latter revolution Is Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, who broke 
the ties with Russia In 1927, prior to which time the Russians had 
been supporting the Chinese revolution by giving both advice and 
material assistance. 

This dissension In China exerted Its Influence externally as well 
It made Itself particularly felt In contiguous Indo-Chlna. The seed 
of nationalism sown here germinated and grew into an increas- 
ingly powerful movement under pressure of the general turmoil 
In Asia. But, as a result of the events In China, the present contrast 
between Communists and anti-Communists has become the prin- 
cipal factor also In Indo-Chlna. At first It was the anti-Communist 
parties that had been able to exert the most Influence in the 
nationalistic camp. 

The Kuomlntang, the national party in China, had an Influen- 
tial branch In Indo-Chlna. Along with this movement was the 
Vietnam Quo Dan Dong, the party of the small commoner. 

It w r as not until later that a party came Into existence which offi- 
cially had Communism written on its banner. For the time being, 
the power of the Indo-Chinese revolutionary action was In the 
hands of parties who were in sympathy with the opponents of 
Communism in Asia. 

There were, however, not only friends of the China of Chiang 
Kai-shek; along with them there was a pro-Japanese party of 
nationalists, the party of the literati (Pharn Bai Cham), which had 
been set up by the able leader Cong De. 

This party developed its greatest driving force during the twen- 
ties. Cong De succeeded In winning the other nationalists the pro- 
China minded over to his cause. It was thus that the revolt of 
Yen Bai, which was of his planning, took place in 1926. But this 
revolt was a failure and caused the leading figures of the national- 
istic movement to emigrate to China, Japan or one of the other 
neighboring countries. The men of the Vietnam Quo Dan Dong 
withdrew to Chinese Yunnan; the men of the Pham Bai Cham, 
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with their leader Cong De, sought refuge on the Japanese island 
of Formosa. 

Meanwhile, the failure of this rebellion, anti-Communist as it 
was in nature, gave the Communists the very chance they sought. 
Indeed, it was in that same year 1926 that the party of the Indo- 
Chinese Communists, the "Dong Duong con an Dang," was found- 
ed in South China, in the harbor city of Canton, in close coopera- 
tion with the Chinese Communist Party. The nucleus of this new 
party was the Youth League, which had been formed during the 
previous year among the refugees in Canton. 

While at first it was obviously a "united-front organization" to 
emancipate Indo-China by establishing a revolutionary Republic 
of "Vietnam" (which means "Free State"), it drifted more and 
more into Communist waters, not only by reason of its intimate 
contact with Chinese Communists but particularly because of the 
meddlesome activities of a very outstanding personage who set his 
stamp upon the whole Indo-Chinese Communist Party, namely, 
the Red leader Ho Chi Minh. 

The adventures of this party were of fundamental importance to 
the further course of history. During the first few years of its exist- 
ence it carried on an agitation in the whole territory between 
China and Tonkin. Sometimes it operated on one side of the 
frontier, sometimes on the other, always pursuing an opportunis- 
tic policy. It was here that Ho Chi Minh, a member of the Great 
Asiatic team which we have mentioned in another connection, 
first came upon the scene to carry out the technique he had learned 
in the training school of Moscow. 

Ho Chi Minh, whose real name is Nguyen ai Quoc, is an Anna- 
mite, born in 1892. Early he showed his restless enterprise by 
shipping as a mess boy in the French merchant marine, where he 
served for several years, visiting many of the world's seaports and 
ultimately settling in France, where he worked as a photographer. 
Just when he became involved in the Communist movement is 
not known, but he must have served a satisfactory apprenticeship 
before he took part as an extreme left-winger and delegate for 
Indo-China in the Socialist Party Congress of Tours in 1920. By 
1923, the split in France between the Second and Third Inter- 
national was complete, and Ho had evidently climbed farther up 
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the Red ladder, for In that year he was In Moscow as a delegate of 
the French Communist Party to the Congress of the Peasant Inter- 
national ("Krestintern"). It was then that he underwent Intensive 
training In the Soviet Institutions for Communist leadership, and 
he obviously won favor from his teachers, because by 1925 he was 
In China as a trusted subordinate to Borodin and the other Soviet 
advisers to the Kuomlntang. He was thus In an authoritative posi- 
tion with the Indo-Chinese exiles, and he saw to It that the Youth 
League was given a Communist orientation. 

When Chiang Kai-shek broke with the Communists next year 
and purged them from the Kuomlntang, Ho Chi Minh fled with 
his Russian mentors and returned to Moscow. But he was back 
doing revolutionary "field work" by 1928, this time in Slam, where 
he organized among the Indo-Chinese exiles and helped lay the 
groundwork for the Communist-led insurrection In northern Indo- 
China which was to take place In 1930. 

In 1929 he was back In South China, where he successfully com- 
posed factional differences that had arisen within the Vietnam 
Youth League, dissolved it, and replaced it by a strictly Commu- 
nist organization which became the recognized Communist Party 
of Indo-China. Its first overt revolutionary effort, the above-men- 
tioned Insurrection of 1930, fizzled, Its leaders being either killed 
or Imprisoned, or fleeing Into exile. Ho was there and escaped to 
Hong Kong. But the British authorities in that colony realized his 
dangerous character and imprisoned him for the next three years. 

In 1933, a liberal change of government in France resulted In a 
general amnesty for the political prisoners jailed in Indo-China 
for the troubles of 1930. Just emerged from his Hong Kong prison, 
Ho returned to Indo-China, where he found a difficult situation. 
The Communist movement had split into Stalinist and Trotskyite 
factions. Ho managed temporarily to heal the breach on a common 
platform of opposition to French "colonialism" and social reforms. 
However, this arrangement was wrecked by the signing of the 
Franco-Soviet Pact in 1935. The new Stalinist "party line" was to 
build a "popular front of Communists, Socialists, and liberals 
against the menace of German Fascism." Since Stalin at that time 
needed the help of the West against Hitler, Communists had to 
slow down their drive and for a certain time transform it into an 
allegedly democratic movement. 
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This, however, angered the nationalists and gave the Trotskyites 
a chance to outbid the Stalinists as being the unchallenged cham- 
pions for Independence. Indeed, many Stalinists shifted to the 
Trotsky camp and the orthodox Communist movement went into 
temporary eclipse. The outbreak of World War II In 1939 was 
another blow. A French home decree outlawing the French Com- 
munist Party as disloyal, owing to its support of the Stalin-Hitler 
Pact of August of the same year, was vigorously applied in Indo- 
Chlna. Indeed, the Trotskyites were included with the Stalinists 
in the general ban, together with non-Communist nationalist 
organizations. Having been driven underground, the exasperated 
opposition joined forces again and attempted to capitalize on the 
crisis engendered by Japanese and Siamese pressure on the French 
colonial regime by plotting an armed insurrection in Saigon. But 
the French police discovered the conspiracy and crushed it ruth- 
lessly. Communists and nationalists were alike so broken by mass 
Imprisonments and exiling that they both remained impotent 
until the collapse of the Japanese occupation in 1945. 

However, many leaders had escaped into Southern China, where 
they formed a common front against both the French colonial 
authorities and the Japanese occupation forces In Indo-China. 
Once again, the skill and forcefulness of Ho Chi Minh gave the 
Communists the edge in this unstable coalition, especially as Ho 
was now stressing the nationalist slogans of independence and the 
complete expulsion of the French from Indo-China. 

But before we proceed to discuss the further adventures of the 
nationalistic Indo-Chinese movement, we must first inquire into 
the general situation in China, paying particular attention to the 
Sino-Japanese conflict that was raging from 1937 onward and to 
the consequences of World War II which followed upon this con- 
flict. China has always exerted a great influence upon her Indo- 
Chinese neighbor. 

The Sino-Japanese conflict, which in 1937 assumed the form of 
an official war, wrought drastic changes in the internal conditions 
of China. These changes had a great influence on the position of 
the various parties. Indeed, when Chiang Kai-shek decided to mark 
Japan as the arch-enemy of the country, he thereby implied that 
he would have to collaborate with the Communists against the 
foreign intruder. Prior to 1937 the Marshal had always declared 
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(with appropriate actions) that the prime necessity was to combat 
the Red peril. He had refused to make peace with the Commu- 
nists, even while turning his attention to Japan in order to call a 
halt to Japanese penetration. But after the war with Japan, condi- 
tions had become somewhat different- 

Chiang Kai-shek now had to tolerate the fact that the Commu- 
nistswho, like himself, were fighters for the national cause were 
included in the Government and treated as allies. This combina- 
tion also decided the policy adopted toward Indo-China. 

At the outbreak of World War II in 1939, the Japanese had oc- 
cupied all the big towns in China and gained mastery of the coast. 
But they could not permanently exercise power outside the urban 
areas. Besides, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek remained in Szechwan 
behind the inaccessible mountains, beyond the power of the Japa- 
nese army. But the Japanese were given another chance. The war 
in Europe tied up both the British and the American forces, and 
that was a unique opportunity for Japan to extend her power 
over the Southeast Asiatic countries as well. When the German 
campaign of May and June 1940 put the French military forces 
completely out of action for a long period, the Tokyo government 
decided to take advantage of the powerlessness of France. On June 
19, and afterwards on August 2, 1940, Japan presented to the Gov- 
ernor of Indo-China an ultimatum containing certain demands in 
regard to the passage of Japanese troops through this territory. To 
offer resistance was futile. France had only 13,000 white troops in 
this territory, barely sufficient for the maintenance of order and 
too few to operate against the Japanese army with any prospect of 
success. The French Governor therefore felt compelled to invoke 
the aid of Britain and the United States. But these countries, in 
view of the difficulties with which they themselves had to con- 
tend, gave hardly any response, which indeed was to be expected. 

They did, however, give their "consent" to the opening of ne- 
gotiations with Japan; it was a diplomatic gesture that cost 
nothing. 

The month of September was occupied with an exchange of 
notes between the French Governor and the Supreme Command 
of the Japanese navy. The latter was granted the right to station 
ships in Indo-Chinese territorial waters, while the Japanese troops 
obtained the right to march past Haiphong into Indo-China. At 
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the same time the common frontier with China was closed. Al- 
though this right of passage was immediately changed into an oc- 
cupation, the rights of the French government were theoretically 
"respected" and complete quiet reigned until March 1945, except 
for the above-mentioned small-scale revolt in Saigon. 

As we have said earlier (page 87), many leaders, including Ho 
Chi Minh, fled to South China. Ho there succeeded in again form- 
ing a coalition of the various parties and setting upon it a Com- 
munist stamp. Outwardly, he pretended to be a pure nationalist 
who was merely fighting for his country's independence and the 
complete expulsion of the French from Indo-China. 

His first aim was to win the confidence of Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek, who at that time resided close by in Chungking, in south- 
west China. But he also sought to reassure the higher bourgeoisie 
and the intellectual classes of Annam. It was not until this time 
that he assumed the name of Ho Chi Minh. 

This diplomatic move of Ho Chi Minh on the political chess- 
board demonstrated the great talents of this Communist states- 
man. And his success was assured. The Marshal welcomed these 
nationalists as allies and entertained relations with the Indo- 
Chinese resistance movement. 

As the French Governor had, at the order of Marshal Petain, 
come to an agreement with the Japanese, the Chinese government 
considered that it need no longer respect French interests, and it 
promoted a movement to free Indo-China entirely from the tute- 
lage of France. 

With this program in view, the Chinese High Command began 
in the middle of 1942 to organize the Indo-Chinese nationalists, 
in so far as they were capable of bearing arms, and to gather them 
together in the training camp at Liou Tschou. 

Under the direction of the Chinese High Command, two con- 
gresses were held at this place, both of which aimed at the unifica- 
tion of all the Indo-Chinese parties. 

At these congresses a program was drawn up which contained 
the following points: 

i. To take advantage of French difficulties in order to put an 
end to domination by France. 
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2. To drive out the French, whatever their political views might 
be whether they were adherents of Petaln or De Gaulle; no 
difference was to be made between these gangs of "Fascist 
colonials." 

3. To secure complete Independence without any conditions or 
restrictive stipulations, with the help and support of China, 
the natural ally of the country of Annam and the democratic 
Powers. 

4. To this end, also to expel the Japanese Invader, who was the 
enemy of the sister republic of China and hence also of 
Vietnam. 

From Yunnan and Haut Tonkin the nationalistic parties now 
worked hand in hand: those of the anti-Communist Vietnam Quo 
Dan Dong operated from Yunnan, while those of the former Com- 
munist (now so-called "national") Viet Minh operated from Haut 
Tonkin. 

The groups thus united formed a league under the name of 
"Vietnam Phue Quo Dong Minh Hoi"the League for the Resto- 
ration of Vietnam (or Annam). The Communist Party under the 
leadership of Ho Chi Minh also formed part of this league, the 
object being that everybody, whether for or against Communism, 
should unite in a mariage de raison against the great national 
foe, Japan. This historical fact had far-reaching consequences. 

At the beginning of 1945, Japanese power saw itself menaced 
more and more. The Tokyo government was ready to employ any 
means to maintain its tottering position. It decided, therefore, in 
March of that year to declare Indo-China to be entirely detached 
from France, and accordingly announced the annexation of this 
territory by Japan. A number of French and Indo-Chinese per- 
sonages were arrested. The reins of power were, as a matter of 
form only, placed in the hands of the Indo-Chinese Emperor Bao 
Dai. 

We thus see that, up to the capitulation of Japan and even for 
some months after, the French were absolutely powerless. The 
only person who had any authority during this confused transi- 
tion period from March to August 1945 was Bao Dai, Emperor of 
Annam, and his chief representative, Tran Trong Kim, the Presi- 
dent of the Council. But this government had no power of im- 
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portance either, for as a result of the Interference of the Japanese 
the administrative machinery was in a state of dislocation, while 
the disturbances and general disorder had caused the break-up of 
the routes of communication. Finally, the country was stricken by 
famine. 

To make the debacle more complete, Ho and his mixed follow- 
ing reentered Indo-China and carried on bloody guerrilla cam- 
paigns throughout the country. These campaigns were on the 
whole not directed against the Japanese who were left in the coun- 
try but against the French and especially against Annamites who 
w T ere suspected of having French sympathies, and against Bao Dai. 
Nearly all French persons soldiers and citizens, men, women and 
children were shut up in concentration camps together with a 
large number of natives. Some were tortured, some were mur- 
dered in the refined manner which, alas, had become only too well 
known, the object being to humble the whites in the eyes of the 
Annamites. It was the same procedure that the Japanese had em- 
ployed in all the territories they occupied, for instance, with the 
Dutch in Indonesia. Yet the population showed no aversion to the 
French, any more than in Indonesia it had shown any aversion to 
the Dutch. We would emphatically record this fact, as the con- 
trary has so often been asserted. All well-disposed observers can 
testify to the spontaneous help that the major part of the popula- 
tion offered to the disarmed French, who had been surprised by a 
foe superior to them in numbers and had been obliged to with- 
draw to the mountains, where they organized their resistance. 

Paul Mus, Professor at the College de France and one of the 
actors in this drama, wrote on this matter as follows in his book 
Le Viet-Nam chez lui (Study Center for Foreign Policy): 

It is regrettable that, owing to lack of provisions, arms and 
other equipment, we were prevented from enlisting the aid of 
such loyal allies as these native veterans in the struggle which was 
now beginning. They considered our refusal as a manifestation of 
race difference and, in their disappointment, they preferred to be 
killed by the Japs whom they encountered on their return to 
their homes, rather than take off their uniform. 

Also in Indonesia, after 1945, we have noted similar demonstra- 
tions of loyalty on the part of the population to the cause of the 
Netherlands. 
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The Japanese move of March 1945 meanwhile been an- 

swered a few days later by a French countermove. In opposition 
to the proclamation of the Tokyo government to the effect that 
Indo-China had become detached from French tutelage, the De 
Gaulle cabinet in Paris proposed by proclamation of March 25 to 
establish an Indo-Chinese Federation under a union agreement 
with France, and furthermore laid down the following principal 
provision: There would be, as before, a French Governor-Gen- 
eral, who would, however, be assisted not only by French but also 
by Indo-Chinese ministers and further by a Council of State to be 
appointed and by an Assembly to be elected, the principal task of 
which would be to vote on matters of fiscal policy and to delib- 
erate on bills presented for enactment to the legislature. 

A proclamation of this nature, formulated as it was out of fear 
that Japan instead of France would establish itself in Indo-China, 
did not meet the wishes of the Oriental w T ho, as a result of all the 
preceding events, cherished higher aspirations. Indo-Chinese opin- 
ion of this proclamation could not be other than unfavorable. 
The Missions Bulletin, for example, expresses itself as follows in 
regard to these proposals: 

The only real improvement since 1940 was that Indo-Chinese 
are able to occupy higher positions and that a more prominent 
place is given to the study of the local language and culture. 

The consequences of this proclamation were disastrous; it was 
in fact because of this proclamation that all the national-minded 
forces joined hands against France. 

The Japanese capitulation in August 1945 gave the disruptive 
forces in Indo-China a free hand for some months, as it was not 
possible for a sufficient number of Allied troops to be on the spot 
immediately to take the reins of power in hand. 

By an inter-Allied agreement, British troops were to land in 
southern Indo-China to take the Japanese surrender, while Chi- 
nese troops were to do the same in the north. But they did not 
land until the end of the year. 

Just as Sukarno seized power in Indonesia with Japanese help, 
Ho Chi Minh too was supported by the Japanese, his former 
enemies, wiien he assumed power on August 19. This is borne out 
by several facts: the passive attitude of their constabulary, con- 
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sular documents, and newspaper articles from Tokyo which pre- 
viously published the coup d'etat as being an accomplished fact. 
The Japanese seemed bent on damaging Western prestige even at 
the cost of collaborating with the Communists. 

Hardly had Ho Chi Minh come to power when acts of violence 
against Europeans in general and against the French in particular 
gained the upper hand. The pro-French Annamites were also 
greatly victimized. On August 19 and 20 this outbreak of violence 
assumed the form of an organized (not spontaneous) national 
movement. 

A few days previously Bao Dai had abdicated the throne. It was 
thus that from August to November the Viet Mlnh held absolute 
power In Indo-China. During this period Ho Chi Minh set to 
work to remove or deprive of power all leading persons from 
other parties with whom he had formed connections during exile 
in China. 

AH those who had served France, who had envisaged coopera- 
tion with that country or who had merely expressed conservative 
opinions, died a violent death. 

In October, however, the absolute power of the Viet Minh did 
for the moment come to an end. After the capitulation of Japan 
the old antagonism against Communism regained the ascendancy 
In the person of Chiang Kai-shek. Under Chinese pressure Ho was 
obliged to include non-Communists in his government; he took 
precautions, however, to prevent them from taking advantage of 
this concession. His opponents therefore felt they had been de- 
ceived and their adherents did not cast any votes at the general 
elections. At this juncture China Intervened once more. In Febru- 
ary 1946 Ho Chi Minh was more Indulgent in the way he parceled 
out the functions among his supporters and opponents, but he fol- 
lowed a tactical system which we might describe as a kind of poli- 
tical shuffle. The National Assembly was also elected but was sent 
home again as soon as it had assembled. 

When the French took over control of Indo-China from the 
British and Chinese temporary armies of occupation in March 
1946, they found themselves confronted in large areas of the coun- 
try with the so-called "Independent" Republic of Vietnam, a crea- 
tion of the Communist Party Viet Minh under Ho Chi Minh. 
This leader was ruling a desolate domain, a completely disor- 
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ganlzed country through which stalked the specter of hunger and 
in which a return to normal conditions was not possible without 
outside help. 

Negotiations between the French High Commissioner Sainteny 
and Ho Chi Minh resulted in a preliminary agreement on March 
16, 1946, which, among other things, envisaged the landing of 
French troops. This landing took place two days later. Viet Minh 
promptly ignored the agreement and commenced hostilities. The 
French here were just as long-suffering as the Dutch had been to- 
ward the Republic of Jokja. Ho, seeing before him an internally 
disrupted West, tried to play off the other Powers (and particu- 
larly the United States i against France, just as later Sjahrir and 
Palar did in the United Nations on behalf of the (Soviet-inclined) 
Republic of Jokja. The only difference was that France, as a 
great Power, did not tolerate any interference in her internal af- 
fairs, whereas Holland, who had sacrificed herself fully for the 
Allies, was considered sufficiently small and insignificant to be 
subjected to the full pressure of the Great Powers in the interests 
of certain experiments of the newly constituted United Nations. 

It need hardly be mentioned that Ho also speculated on the 
help of the left-wing radical parties (particularly the Commu- 
nists) in France who, along with De Gaulle, exercised power in 
France after it had been liberated as a result of the invasion of 
1944. And he received that help in liberal measure, for French 
Communists endeavored to sabotage the shipments of munitions 
to Indo-China. 

Another theme upon which Ho's propaganda constantly 
touched was the agreement of Fontainebleau, September 1946. 

In the summer of 1946 a conference was convened, with the ob- 
jective of placing French-Indochinese relations on a firmer 
footing. 

It was convened, at the request of Ho Chi Minh, on French soil, 
evidently because it was there that he thought to derive the ut- 
most advantage from his propaganda. This conference was held at 
Fontainebleau from July 8 to September 14 and ended without 
any result other than the establishment of a modus vivendL One 
of the causes of this failure was undoubtedly the reproach cast by 
Ho at the French to the effect that the High Commissioner in In- 
do-China had been carrying on negotiations with representatives 
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of Annam and also with representatives of Cambodia, Laos and 
Cochin-China at the same time that the Conference of Fontaine- 
bleau was being held. 

Ho wished to act as dictator over all Indo-China. In this terri- 
tory a conflict arose which is closely akin to the one experienced 
in Indonesia; while the French acknowledged the true character 
of the country and wished to incorporate each part on an autono- 
mous footing into a federation of states and to bring the federa- 
tion as a whole into a union agreement with France, the Viet 
Minh on the other hand was aiming at a unified central govern- 
ment which would be under the control of one single party re- 
ceiving its instructions from Moscow. The Viet Minh sought to 
achieve this by dictatorial methods. The party organized a con- 
stantly growing cadre of civil and military officials, effected a 
purge of its adherents in pure Moscow style and trained gangs of 
troops in the employment of methods of terror. 

Along with these measures, the party's main concern was to or- 
ganize the people politically and to classify them, old and young, 
male and female, in the same thorough manner as is exemplified 
in the Soviet Union, entailing compulsory military service even 
for children. It need hardly be mentioned, however, that Ho Chi 
Minh never informed the outside world that he was taking such 
measures. 

A powerful state police on the pattern of the Russian NKVD, 
named Con au trinh and composed of picked members of the gov- 
ernment of the Viet Minh, served as top piece to the structure. 

Need any plainer proof of the influence of Moscow be cited? 

Meanwhile the people of Vietnam were suffering severely from 
the consequences of the war: requisitions by the Japanese and 
Chinese, the devastation of works of art, destruction of harvests 
as a result of "scorched earth" tactics by the Viet Minh. These 
misfortunes were further aggravated by scourges of nature: in 
1944 and again in 1945 the country was swept by typhoons, while 
the following winter was exceedingly dry. Famine was the result. 

In the midst of this famine Ho Chi Minh refused to cooperate 
with the French General Leclerq in organizing a rationing sys- 
tem; he also refused to help in stopping black-market transactions 
in rice, a traffic that enriched Chinese dealers at the expense of 
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Indo-China but which provided Ho Chi Minh with gold to buy 
amis. 

The account is almost monotonous; the Communist tac- 

tics are found throughout. 

After a clash with the French the Viet Minh opened surprise at- 
tacks on a large scale. The plan failed because a cuirassier of the 
Tu-ve, the militia of the Viet Minh, informed a French colonel of 
the orders he had received. Ho's failure was a boomerang. The 
Communist leader was unmasked and he fled to his headquarters 
in Haut Tonkin, from which point the struggle was continued 
underground. 

The impression made by these incidents was such that Moutet, 
the French Minister of Overseas Dominions, traveled to Indo- 
China in January 1947 to acquaint himself personally with the 
situation. 

Immediately after his return in April, Bollaert w r as appointed 
High Commissioner. 

Meanwhile, negotiations had also been carried on with the Em- 
peror Bao Dai, who had returned from exile in China, and the re- 
sult was the Bay of Along Agreement. 

As the Communists had for the moment been eliminated for the 
most part and were hardly able to develop any activity above- 
ground, it was now possible to form an official, nationalistic Viet- 
nam government. 

The French and the non-Communist nationalists under Bao 
Dai gradually succeeded in pacifying large areas. In May 1948 
General Xuan formed a provisional government in which no rep- 
resentatives of the Viet Minh were included, as a peaceful arrange- 
ment with Ho did not prove possible. 

General Xuan declared in the National Assembly, which had 
again been convened, that it was the ardent desire of the entire 
population that Bao Dai should return to the throne. Bao Dai 
still hesitated, however. He wished to obtain further concessions 
from the French. The French government on its part was willing 
enough to proceed in a direction leading to self-government, but 
it was not sure that the country, and everything that had been 
achieved there economically and culturally by France, would not 
then be sacrificed and handed over to a foreign power, Soviet Rus- 
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sia, which would certainly again try to exert influence through the 
Viet Minh. 

Many examples in neighboring countries were a warning to the 
French government that its withdrawal would not only be a 
betrayal of civilization, but also a betrayal of a people that had al- 
ways enjoyed a large measure of protection from the administra- 
tors and troops of France, who guaranteed a state of law and order 
in which the country could further develop. 

In January 1949 the French government again addressed an 
earnest request to Bao Dai to place himself at the head of the 
Vietnam government. On March 8 a treaty was signed between 
President Vincent Auriol and Bao Dai. 

On June 14 Bao Dai was ceremoniously installed as head of the 
State of Vietnam. For the time being he continues to bear the title 
of Emperor, but he declared that the constitution of the future 
State of Vietnam must be determined by the people. 

Between Christmas 1949 and New Year's Day 1950 the French 
government took the initiative in transferring sovereignty over 
Indo-China to the government of Bao Dai. 

The new state will have its own finances and its own adminis- 
tration of justice. The French are to retain an exceptional posi- 
tion within the state. In legal matters, Frenchmen will appear 
before a mixed tribunal. The French army will continue to lend 
its support in the struggle to establish the new order. To this end, 
France will retain a number of military bases and supporting 
points in Vietnam. Elementary education will be attended to by 
the Vietnam government. France will found a university in the 
State of Vietnam. French administrative officials will be assigned 
the function of advisers to the administrative organs of Vietnam, 
Vietnam will have its own diplomatic representative in the neigh- 
boring states, but French diplomats will represent the country 
everywhere else. 

The dream of the Annamites to have Cochin-China, Annam 
and Tonkin combined into one state is now fulfilled. France 
hopes that, by the transfer of sovereignty, she has taken sufficient 
wind out of the sails of Ho Chi Minh and his popular-front party, 
the Viet Minh, to be able to encompass his defeat. 

Since 1950, Ho Chi Minh, from his hiding place in Haut Ton- 
kin, has continued to make a large part of the country unsafe. 
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Communist guerrillas in large bands apparently trained in China 
have made attack after attack upon French outposts and even 
upon considerable French garrisons. The forces of defense, both 
French and native, have fought bravely and resolutely. But it has 
become increasingly obvious that the burden of the war, in hu- 
man life and in money, is creating too much of a strain for the 
French to continue to bear indefinitely, even if they should re- 
ceive munitions and supplies from America. Bit by bit, even be- 
fore committing any of its own organized forces, Red China is 
wearing down resistance. 

From time to time, apparently reliable reports have come of 
immense Red Chinese preparations for invasion, including mass- 
ing and training of special troops for the purpose, and building of 
railways and highways to support the vast supply necessities of 
such an invasion. It could begin at any moment, or it could be 
postponed for many months. But, unless the Chinese Reds are 
checked by disaster elsewhere, it must surely come. 

For, like a mighty glacier, Communism moves, ponderously 
but with crushing force, toward the domination of all Asia. And 
not of Asia only: after Indo-China lies Thailand, after Thailand, 
Malaya. Then the stream of conquest will divide: one arm will 
turn westward toward Burma and India. The other will move 
south and east into Indonesia. Then the defense perimeter of 
America off the coast of Asia will have been outflanked. And by 
the time it is outflanked, Communism will be ready to contest 
with the West for the mastery of the Pacific and the shores it 
washes. 
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The huge land-block known as India is one of the major subdivi- 
sions of Asia. Geographically, it is a well-marked unit, separated 
on its northern side from the rest of Asia by the towering moun- 
tains of the Himalaya and facing elsewhere on broad oceans. Yet, 
paradoxically, this natural unity has never evolved genuine polit- 
ical union. The nearest thing to unification was that imposed 
from without by the British "Raj" which, after lasting some two 
centuries, has come to an end. Lacking political unity, India 
though full of warlike stocks has been unable to repel invaders. 
Inhabited by many races, those races have not fused, but have re- 
mained distinct and mutually antagonistic, sundered from one an- 
other by barriers of blood, speech, culture, and creed. Thus India 
as large and populous as Europe or China has not, like China, 
evolved a generalized unity; nor has it, like Europe, become a spe- 
cialized diversity. Instead, India has remained an unstable inde- 
terminate, with tendencies in both directions which were never 
carried to their logical conclusion. 

The sudden termination of British rule has left India to grap- 
ple single-handed with a whole series of problems, some of them 
historic, others due to the impact of that Westernism which has 
produced such shattering changes. Politically, the subcontinent 
has been divided into two states India and Pakistan, correspond- 
ing to the main religious cleft between Hindus and Moslems. 
(Kashmir maintains an uneasy independence.) This division, how- 
ever, runs counter to the very structure of the country, involving 
grave economic difficulties besides vexing minority complications, 
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All this handicaps the subcontinent in what would at best be a 
herculean task of reconstruction along stable, progressive lines. 
And this difficult transition period offers Communism opportuni- 
ties for trouble making of which it strives to take full advantage. 

The minority in India itself and the conflict with Pakistan (a 
conflict made sharper by the dispute over Kashmir) are not the 
only great problems to be faced. Here too, as in China, is the so- 
cial question and especially the great agrarian need, a critical fac- 
tor. Nevertheless there is a very great difference between India 
and China. For, while in both dominions the farmer still goes to 
work in the same way as he did six hundred years ago, bordering 
always on starvation, underfed and heavily pressed by the weight 
of social circumstances, the structure of society in India is as a 
whole exactly opposite to that of the Chinese structure. China, in- 
deed, lacks all deeper social coherence. 

China has for centuries been separated into tens of thousands of 
families, loosely bound together by a kind of military-civil au- 
thority. India, in contrast to this, is socially knit together. Indeed, 
social coherence is part of its religion. The Hindu believer, even 
the pariah too, has long seen in the social-religious system of castes 
the foundation of his existence, the manner whereupon he is con- 
nected with spiritual reality. This strong social cooperative sense 
of feeling should not be confused with a political concept. On the 
contrary, it has little or no political implication. 

It was only the unanimous dislike of the British guardian that 
bound together the various parties in former British India. For 
even then, within Hindu regions, there were signs of many dif- 
ferent parties, and there were many other groups of the people 
who stood outside all communities. In this complex of peoples and 
languages the Hindu is nevertheless in the great majority. In an 
India now practically free from all Mohammedans, it is clearly 
dominant. 

The substantial social structure that so advantageously distin- 
guishes India from China brings with it nevertheless a great dif- 
ficulty. For, as must all Asia, India too must undergo the 
Westernizing process; that is to say, she must adopt the outside 
forms of modern economy, however this may be further spiritual- 
ly adjusted. And here a renewing of her social system with its 
castes and age-old accepted forms and an adaptation to the new 
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will bring great difficulties. These difficulties are of an entirely 
different character from those of China; here one does not build 
in a social-political vacuum. Nevertheless, India's position is full 
of dangers. 

A revival and transformation of India's social structure can de- 
velop in four possible ways: the way of the orthodox Hindu, the 
way of Gandhi, that of Nehru and the Congress Party, and that of 
the Communist. 

The orthodox Hindus, long before freeing themselves from Bri- 
tish rule, had united with the Hindu-Mahasabbeh. The goal is 
obvious: all that is old India, the whole structure, handed over 
with its customs, morals, dogmas, its social forms, the essences of 
human conduct and relations, is to be reborn in the spirit of the 
old system. They have in view a revival of the forces that once 
long ago brought about Hindu-Brahman unity, which in its time 
attained such great and unique achievements. 

They intend to uphold every old form, from temple-prostitu- 
tion to the burning of widows. From the roots of religion new life 
shall flow. They say that everything is at stake; if the Hindu world 
does not wish to lose itself during its contact with the Western 
forms and customs, the only salvation lies in emphasizing every- 
thing that belongs to its own distinctive existence and own being. 
This is a struggle to be found in other parts of Asia. 

The second way to neutralize Western influence was that of 
Gandhi. He too wished to maintain the essentials of the Hindu 
culture. He too believed in the value of tradition and morals and 
in the powers that had made all this possible. But, for him, the 
form that these principles had taken during the last centuries was 
not of an unassailable greatness. He was ready to do away with 
these forms; to force a way through to the substance and to let 
this substance work its way to a new reality, which indeed is al- 
ways changing. 

In Gandhi we see the essentials of the Hindu-Brahman view of 
life: sacredness of the abundant disclosures from the All-Spirit; 
the respect and indulgence of all this, and consequently the trust 
placed in the power of life itself, of all good, the truth: Satyagra- 
ha. Therefore no violence is to be used, no forcing, but the holy 
forces are to be given free reign. "No violence," Ahimsa, is the 
general principle in its view of life, therefore also in its social and 
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political life. The respect for the universe and for all that lives 
drove Gandhi in the second period of his life to try to protect the 
casteless, the pariah, to whom all unity with the caste-Hindu was 
forbidden. 

Gandhi sacrificed the rest of his life for these outcasts. With his 
all-embracing compassion he broke through the most inexorable 
prejudices of the old tradition and he opened a new era for their 
morally calcinating and suffering world. 

His political view was too far from reality to be of creative 
value. But in its breaking of the British rule it was stronger than 
any other power in India. For the reconstruction, perhaps, it may 
not have been possible to use Gandhi. The real leaders of the 
Congress Party were probably more suited to their task, 

As soon as the British were gone, the Congress Party came into 
power. This group possessed social and political intelligence, and 
had defined its aims. Its diverse elements seemed to complement 
each other. The businesslike methods, the sober-mindedness of a 
Patel, for example, was a counterweight to the intuitive insight 
and idealism of a Nehru. Nehru possesses a combination of facul- 
ties which India badly needs: he is indisputably a leader, unim- 
peachably loyal to the interest of his own country, a man of wide 
culture, thoroughly conversant with the science of the West and 
with current Western thought. Despite his sometimes "high- 
flown" idealism and his too-great leniency toward Communist 
theories, he is a stabilizing influence. Whether he will continue to 
be so, only the future can reveal. 

Nehru's former assistant, Sogrewardy, has described him engag- 
ingly: He is, says Sogrewardy, the most dangerous leader in the 
land, for his personal charm may prevent India from seeing the 
peril in his apparently beautiful ideal. Often in speeches and arti- 
cles he has acknowledged the sympathy he developed for Commu- 
nism on the three-day journey he made on the tenth anniversary of 
the Soviet Revolution. Had he not as a disciple of Gandhi de- 
nounced the use of violence, and had events in China not shown 
him the dangers of Soviet imperialism, he would have become 
without doubt a firm believer in Communism. His generous na- 
ture longs passionately for the ending of all social injustice, and 
inclines him toward a doctrine that will bring a solution while at 
the same time appealing to the romantic and revolutionary side of 
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his being. If he were better informed as to the history of the Soviet 
Revolution, he would perceive with reason and instinct that he 
resembles revolutionary Russian Socialists more than do their 
successors the Communists. 

Nehru's delineation as a "revolutionary Socialist" hits the mark. 
What Sogrewardy wrote at the time about Nehru's sympathy for 
Communism is still quite true. 

We now arrive at the fourth way of solving India's social-politi- 
cal problems, namely, that of the Communists. This is composed, 
as we already know, of the concept that the whole traditional form 
of the world is unworthy and ripe for destruction. To replace the 
old, a new community must be founded. 

As long as the British ruled the country, India was invulnerable 
except on its northwest frontier, the path taken by all land in- 
vaders. Even under British rule, Czarist Russia became a potential 
danger, with its conquest of Central Asia during the middle dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. That is what made Afghanistan so 
important as a buffer state, since it controlled the Indian gateway. 
However, the Russia of the Czars never seriously threatened the 
then firmly based British Indian Empire. 

That the Reds who succeeded the Czars had designs on India 
was obvious from the first. Even before World War I, an Indian 
nationalist movement had increasingly challenged British rule, 
and the war not only intensified this nationalist unrest but like- 
wise sapped British strength. Moscow welcomed Indian national- 
ist exiles, training them in its subversive revolutionary techniques. 
What was in its mind is shown by an "Order of the Day" issued 
in 1920 to the Russian troops stationed nearest the borders of In- 
dia, which reads: 

' Comrades of the Pamir Division, you have been given a respon- 
sible task. The Soviet Republic sends you to garrison the posts on 
the Pamir, on the frontiers of the friendly countries of Afghanis- 
tan and India. The Pamir tableland divides revolutionary Russia 
from India, which with its 300,000,000 inhabitants is enslaved by 
a handful of Englishmen. On this tableland the signalers of revol- 
ution must hoist the red flag of the army of liberation. May the 
peoples of India, who fight against their English oppressors, soon 
know that friendly help is not far off. Make yourselves at home 
with the liberty-loving tribes of northern India. Promote by word 
and deed their revolutionary progress. Refute the mass of calum- 
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nies spread about Soviet Russia by agents o the British princes, 
lords and bankers. Long live the alliance of the revolutionary 
peoples of Europe and Asia! 

The first Communist "cells" were planted in India during 1920. 
They thenceforth worked at first unobtrusively yet unremittingly, 
taking advantage of every favorable factor to spread unrest and to 
stimulate revolutionary tendencies. There was much to work on, 
To begin with, there was the nationalist movement in itself a 
combination of diverse elements ranging from Western-educated 
intellectuals, often with radical ideas, to fanatical religious reac- 
tionariesyet all welded by a common purpose to throw off Brit- 
ish rule. Many of the intellectual radicals proved distinctly 
susceptible to Communist ideology. This was true even of Nehru, 
the present Hindu leader, who in theory is a revolutionary so- 
cialist, although the revelation of Soviet-Communist machinations 
throughout India has recently awakened him to the danger and 
induced him to take strong countermeasures. 

But Communist propaganda elaborated clever arguments that 
could appeal to the Hindu majority, high and low alike. Its doc- 
trine of the absorption of the individual personality into the so- 
cial collectivity could be squared with the pantheism that 
characterizes the Hindu religion, which transcends the boundary 
between the human ego and the infinite, and which, by a mystical 
process of sublimation, melds the individual self into a Superself, 
attaining ultimate bliss in the consciousness that the two are one. 
It is not difficult to realize how Communism's quasi-religious in- 
sistence on the "sacrifice of the individual for the sake of the 
whole," together with its so-called "world outlook" and aim of a 
"world collectivity," could prove attractive to the religious Hindu 
mind. Here, indeed, the red mystification finds especially fertile 
ground! 

On a more mundane plane, Communism likewise found favor- 
able opportunities. In a previous chapter we discussed the hard 
lot of both the urban working class and the peasantry, due partly 
to historic causes of long standing but greatly aggravated by the 
impact of Westernism and the resultant immense increase of 
population. 

From the very start, Communism played a leading role in organ- 
izing the working proletariat in the industrial centers, either dorn- 
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mating or effectively infiltrating the rapidly growing trade-union 
movement. By the early 19308 the Communist Party in India came 
out into the open, holding its first public congress at Bombay in 
1934. This debut was accompanied by serious disturbances in the 
form of strikes and riotous demonstrations which caused the Brit- 
ish government to prohibit the Party in that same year. But this 
prohibition merely sent Communism underground, where its ac- 
tivities continued in thinly disguised form. The Communists re- 
ceived help especially from the pariahs, who saw gladly in 
Communism a new gospel truth, sent to free them from their most 
unenviable conditions. 

Communism's success among industrial workers is not surpris- 
ing. What is less expected is its progress among the peasantry. 
Here again we discover a clever combination of material and 
ideological arguments. What some of these latter are is well set 
forth by an American newspaper correspondent who personally 
investigated conditions in the native State of Hyderabad, where 
the Communists had made extraordinary progress among the 
Hindu peasantry. Talking through interpreters with Communist 
prisoners taken during the suppression of the Red rebellion in the 
autumn of 1948, and emphasizing that this subversive activity is 
not confined to Hyderabad, Alfred Wagg reports thus: 

The system of the village commune, which has been the organ- 
izational pattern of India's village life for thousands of years, 
wherein the worker labored according to his ability and was paid 
according to his need, is not disturbed by the Communist dogma. 
Also cleverly exploited is the Hindu religion, which prescribes 
how each of the four main castes, starting with the Brahman or 
priest and then with the soldier, the merchant, and lastly the 
worker, will rule the world in turn. The villager is made to believe 
that his poverty is due to the merchant-capitalist who has ruled 
the world for the last few hundred years and that now it is his, the 
"worker's turn to rule the world through Communism. It is further 
explained that this is, in fact, his own village system, simply mod- 
ernized and expanded by Russian experts who are his friends and 
co-workers. 

This simple, high-powered medicine has been all too successful 
in India over the past ten years. Of course, the facts are that the 
village commune of ancient Indian origin was a highly decentral- 
ized feudal unit, where local committees, changed annually at 
harvest time, ruled after very democratic village elections. The old 
commune of India, without political ties even to the next village, 
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would hardly be a match for the totalitarian Russian methodsan 
aspect of the problem that is never explained to the villager. 

At Behrampelli, as throughout India, as I learned this summer, 
the product of the Communist program is an arrogant villager 
without faith in his country's own government. This holds true 
whether his village was in Hyderabad or India. In this way, 
Nehru's government, the Hyderabad government, or any govern- 
ment except one Communist-controlled, will be constantly pres- 
sured from the grass roots. To this end, the village men had been 
made jealous and unhappy, and were told that they could get 
more fruits of labor through Communism. And, in the absence of 
leadership on their own level from either the government of India 
or that of Hyderabad, they had taken their cue from the Commu- 
nists, taking the law into their own hands and setting up Com- 
munist parallel governments. 

In Gandhi's death, India lost the leader who could most effec- 
tively deal with the poor on their own level and inspire confidence 
and following. In the gap, the Communists have a free field, free 
to influence and guide India's backward masses. Here is the grave 
danger that Nehru and the others were reluctant to admit to me. 

By tedious questioning I found out that the training of these 
Communist converts was not left to chance. Every few weeks a 
Communist flying squad of thirty or forty men with automatic 
rifles and Sten guns came from Indian territory and visited 
Behrampelli and other nearby villages. Their job in this thorough 
canvass routine was to show the villagers how to use their arms, 
purchased by the Communists in bazaars in India, how to camou- 
flage, how to repair their firearms, how to make road blocks, and 
how to set up their own parallel government. In addition to bring- 
ing grain, arms and ammunition, the squads brought pamphlets 
and literature printed in the local lingo, Telegu.* 

This rural unrest was, of course, paralleled by similar Commu- 
nist-inspired activity among the urban workers. The Communist 
Party virtually declared war against the Indian government in a 
confidential memorandum, issued in January 1948, to local leaders 
announcing a "sharp break" with its "previous faulty understand- 
ing" which had led it to support the government's reform policies. 
The new Communist "line'* assailed the "bourgeois-capitalist** 
tendencies of the Nehru government and called for unity of the 
left elements against this government and for Indian support of 
"the democratic nations against Anglo-American imperialism/' 
The wave o strikes, sabotage and local insurrections, urban and 

* The Washington Sunday Star, Dec. 5, 194.8. 
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rural, which afflicted India during 1948 showed that the Commu- 
nist ' 'apparatus" throughout India was obeying these orders for 
revolutionary action. 

Faced with this aggressive Red challenge, the Indian govern- 
ment countered with increasingly stiff measures of repression. It 
did so reluctantly, especially on the part of Nehru, who had hither- 
to minimized the Communist threat. The first official crackdown 
came in the Province of West Bengal, long a hotbed of radicalism, 
and centered in the metropolitan city of Calcutta. In April 1948 
the authorities banned the Communist Party and its activities 
throughout the province, following outbreaks of strike violence 
and terrorism intended, according to the official explanation, "to 
create chaos and take advantage of the situation to seize power by 
violent means." Within the next few months, these repressive 
measures were extended to most of India, involving arrests of 
Communists by the thousands, suppressing Communist publica- 
tions, and outlawing the Party and its activities. The effectiveness 
of this anti-Communist campaign is believed largely due to the 
Minister of the Interior and Vice Premier, Sardar Patel, a tough- 
minded realist with none of Nehru's liberal hesitations or ideolog- 
ical doubts. The jails of India contain far more political prisoners 
today than they ever did under British rule. Furthermore, Patel's 
police are understood to be none too squeamish in their methods. 
Many especially dangerous Reds have apparently just "disap- 
peared," the inference being that they have been "liquidated/' 

If this be deemed strong medicine, it should be understood that 
the Communist peril is pressing and is far from being mastered. 
Its character and scope is revealed by a series of secret documents 
captured by the police in raids on Communist hideouts. As ex- 
plained by D. P. Mishra, Home Minister of the Central Provinces, 
Indian Communists have been instructed by their leaders to "look 
upon the USSR as the only fatherland" and to prepare for a 
violent general uprising to establish a proletariat state. 

This literature and correspondence [says Mr. Mishra] provide a 
mass of evidence that the Communist Party of India owes al- 
legiance to a foreign country; that it is an unscrupulous and secret 
organization; that it believes in violence, in revolt, and the crea- 
tion of chaos by exploiting any discontent, real or imaginary, for 
organizing strikes of essential services and a mass agrarian move- 
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ment; that it is planning to cause mutiny of the armed services 
and is exploiting the youth of the nation for its subversive activity. 

Analyzing the Party's aims, as shown in the seized documents, 
Mr. Mishra shows that cultivators and peasants were to be used 
as "pawns," to be thrown overboard as soon as the proletarian 
revolution had been affected. In the Communist overall plan, 
strikes, agrarian struggles, and political movements leading to- 
ward armed insurrection are the preliminary phases, to culminate 
in a general strike followed by countrywide armed uprisings. As 
the Communists put it: "Substitution of a proletarian state for a 
bourgeois state is impossible without violent revolution/* Detailed 
instructions are given for strikes and agitation among peasants and 
student organizations, together with tactics of infiltration among 
the police and military. 

In another document [explains Mr. Mishra] it is specified that 
a military offensive, a war of the imperialist states against the 
USSR is fast approaching; that in the coming deadly struggle the 
role of Indian Communists is enormous; that the Communist 
Party of India occupies a responsible sector of the world revolu- 
tion, and that for the struggle it must prepare in a truly Bolshevik 
manner. 

Great credit should be given to the government of India for the 
way in which it has grappled with the Red menace, which is only 
one amid a whole series of agonizing problems. To be sure, dur- 
ing the later stages of British rule, the civil and armed services 
had been increasingly Indianized, thus affording trained native 
personnel when India was thrown on its own. Nevertheless, the 
way in which the government handled the situation is little short 
of miraculous and is a good omen for an eventual solution of its 
manifold difficulties. 

However, India is by no means out of the woods. Perhaps the 
outstanding aspect of the popular state of mind is one of disillu- 
sion. The Indian people had been taught by the Nationalist leaders 
that their troubles were mainly due to alien rule and that once 
the British were gone, something like a millennium would follow. 
Instead of the millennium, conditions are if anything worse than 
before the British withdrawal. To the informed mind, this is 
understandable in a crucial transition period. Still, things would 
certainly have gone better for all concerned, especially for the 
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suffering Indian masses, if the British had withdrawn not sud- 
denly but in stages. But the masses have only a limited vision and 
cannot take broad views. So they cannot understand why things 
are not better. As an American observer puts it, "particularly 
among students and the jobless college graduates, the Delhi gov- 
ernment is now almost as much the enemy as when the British 
viceroy occupied the vast pink vice-general palace/' * 

One of the basic reasons for India's current crisis is sheer over- 
population. As in other parts of Asia, it is a stark matter of too 
many people for too little land and that land not cultivated along 
modern methods, yielding too small a crop. And with hopes of a 
better life held out by Nationalists and Communists alike, the 
masses are not reconciled to starving quietly as they were in former 
days. They demand their better life or else! That is where the 
Communists score. They promise anything to anybody, whereas 
responsible native governments have to do more than promise. 

The Indian government has plans for the development of agri- 
culture and industry which should at least ease the economic crisis 
for some years. But those plans require capital expenditures which 
India cannot make from its own resources and credit rating. In 
India, as elsewhere, the fight against Communism involves a com- 
mon front between native patriots and the Western democracies, 
headed by America, which will be discussed in the concluding 
chapter of this book. 

We have, of course, been speaking of the Dominion of India. 
When we turn to Pakistan, the other portion of the subcontinent 
formerly united under British rule, we find a less critical situation. 
To begin with, Pakistan is inhabited chiefly by strict Moslems, 
and we have already seen that Islam is relatively resistant to Com- 
munism by its creed and way of life. Furthermore, Pakistan had 
little modern industry and suffers less than India from the pres- 
sure of overpopulation. For these reasons, Communism has made 
little headway and is not today a major problem. 

Yet, Pakistan's destiny is so intertwined with the larger and 
more populous Dominion of India that it could hardly escape the 
consequences of either a descent into chaos or a Communist 
triumph in its Indian neighbor. 

* Joseph Alsop, the Washington Post, Aug. 3, 1949. 
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The Red Attack on China 



In China, Communism has won a major victory. Elsewhere in 
Asia the Red assault is still in its early stages, is meeting with 
genuine resistance, and may be contained. In the Chinese sector 
of the far-flung Asiatic battleline, however, the Red assault has 
scored a breakthrough. The ominous consequences of that Com- 
munist triumph, not merely to China itself but to the rest of 
Asia and even to the world at large, have still to be estimated. 

This Communist success cannot be explained adequately by 
current factors such as the ineptitude of the Nationalist opposi- 
tion or the aptitude of the Communists themselves. It involves 
the entire course of China's evolution for the past hundred years. 

For nearly a century, China has been the scene of accelerating 
tragedy. An ancient civilization, a complex culture, a wisely or- 
dered way of life has been cumulatively going to pieces. Thereby 
a great segment of humanity, numbering at least 400,000,000 
(approximately one-fifth of the human species), has lost its bear- 
ings and has been drifting spasmodically toward an undetermined 
fate. 

Nothing precisely like this has ever happened before in human 
history. The break-up of Classic civilization at the downfall of the 
Roman Empire is the only event at all comparable. But Rome 
was overthrown by rude barbarians who adopted much of the 
Classic legacy, whereas Chinese civilization is foundering under 
the impact of another and widely different civilization, resulting 
in a chaotic interim condition from which no new synthesis has 
begun visibly to emerge. It is a truism that chaotic confusion 
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is Communism's best ally. That is the basic factor behind the 
Red victory, although there were contributing factors in certain 
aspects of traditional Chinese life as well. 

Although we have already discussed in general terms the dis- 
ruptive effects of Westernism upon Asia, it would be well to sur- 
vey briefly its specialized impact upon China, because only thus 
can its local scope and intensity be appreciated. First of all, let 
us take a glance at China as it was before Westernism broke in. 

Old China was the heart of an isolated world, the Mongolian 
East. Down almost to our own times, this group of kindred peo- 
ples lived virtually a life apart. Sundered from the rest of man- 
kind by lofty mountains, burning deserts, and the illimitable 
ocean, the Far East formed a self-sufficient community, whereof 
China was the enduring focus. About this "Middle Kingdom/* as 
it aptly called itself, the other yellow folk were disposed: Japan- 
ese and Koreans to the east; Siamese, Annamites, and Cambodians 
to the south; to the north the nomad Mongols and Manchus, and 
to the west the Tibetans. To them all, China was the august 
teacher, sometimes rebuking their presumption, yet always instil- 
ling the principles of its ordered civilization; for China's prepond- 
erance was for the greater part cultural, not military. 

China headed a Far East not only isolated from but strangely 
unlike the outer world, especially the West. The abyss separating 
the Chinese and Western civilizations made it certain that when 
they came in contact, neither would comprehend the other. The 
Chinese did not even try to understand the presumptuous "sea 
barbarians." 

To understand China, we must forget all Western precedent 
and view it from a different angle. Old China was not a nation 
not even a state, in our sense of the world. Its people were 
held together not by public law nor political institutions, but by 
customary codes applying primarily to social groups rather than 
to individuals. Even organized religion, as we know it, was lack- 
ing, its place being taken by a "common-sense" system of ethics 
elaborated by Confucius. In Western eyes, old China seems a mere 
geographical expression; a strange something little better than 
collective anarchy. But this "something" contained a social ce- 
ment which, for thousands of years, kept together one-fifth of 
the human species, subdivided into an infinite number of tiny 
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groups loosely knit together by the same culture yet never losing 
social cohesion, and always aware of belonging to a great com- 
munity. 

The clue to this seeming mystery is that in China the social 
unit is not the individual but is the clan-family. This social unit 
imposed on its members an unwritten code of immemorial cus- 
tom more binding than statutory law. 

Above this clan-family mosaic stood a personage whom we 
call an emperor but who is much better described by his Chi- 
nese title, Son of Heaven. He was essentially the father of the 
great Chinese family group in the sight of the Celestial Powers, 
whose favor he was expected to retain. When things went too 
badly, public opinion inferred that "the Mandate of Heaven had 
been withdrawn." This residual right of revolution could cause 
the downfall of a decadent dynasty and the rise of a new one in 
its place. 

Though theoretically absolute, this patriarchal monarch usu- 
ally went on the negative principle of letting well enough alone. 
The Chinese, as a people, were almost exempt from centralized 
governmental regulation because, through their family or guild 
codes, they effectively policed themselves. Such imperial officials 
as did exist were chosen not by reason of administrative talents 
but from a knowledge of the Chinese classics shown at competitive 
examinations, in which the test was ability to write an "eight- 
legged" essay. The chief duty of these literary officials was the 
collection of a moderate imperial tribute. Otherwise, the central 
authority left them pretty much to their own devices. Thus, an 
extreme localism in government prevailed, and anything like a 
centralized machine was unknown. Indeed, the average Chinese 
could have no idea of what we mean by Government or the 
State much less the Nation. He simply was not a political being; 
so for himwords like patriotism or public duty had no mean- 
ing. He had duties only toward his family. The ruling families 
also looked after provincial matters; hardly ever were there any 
further ties. All this enables us to realize how hard it has been 
for the Chinese even to think in Western terms; to say nothing 
of recasting their political, economic and social life along West- 
ern lines. 

China's unadaptability to new ways is partly due to the sheer 
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Inertia of an immense human mass, but it is also due to the 
stubborn conservatism of a traditionally minded people. Small 
wonder that this ossified, utterly complacent China held at arm's 
length for three centuries the "sea barbarians/' trading with them 
only under humiliating conditions which became increasingly 
intolerable. Rebuffed in diplomacy, the Western Powers long 
hesitated to try force. The Manchu empire, though inwardly 
decadent, looked outwardly imposing. The test came when Brit- 
ain resorted to arms in the so-called Opium War of 1839. 

That armed test radically changed the whole situation. With 
ridiculous ease, British warships and British soldiers smashed the 
resistence of vastly larger Chinese forces. The entire Western 
world became aware that huge China was helpless against the 
military might of the West. That knowledge was quickly applied. 
In a series of armed aggressions undertaken to enforce acceptance 
of demands for foreign privileges, China was suddenly opened 
wide to Western penetration. Especially after 1860, China was 
steadily infiltrated by Western influences of every kind. 

And, if at first it seemed as though the massive structure of 
Chinese society was little affected, its very foundations were be- 
ing actually undermined. Not merely the Manchu Empire but 
the whole Chinese way of life was being discredited. Expressed 
in Chinese terms, what was happening constituted a gigantic 
and cumulative loss of "face." 

This spelled the doom of the Manchu dynasty. The "Mandate 
of Heaven" had obviously been withdrawn. The only question 
was whether the inevitable readjustment should be made along 
conservative or radical lines. The revolution of 1911 decided 
that it should be done in drastic fashion. That revolution was 
made by those who believed that China's salvation lay in thor- 
oughgoing Westernization. Led by the younger generation of in- 
tellectuals, mainly educated abroad and typified by its leader, 
Sun Yat-sen, China was suddenly "transformed" from a loosely 
jointed Oriental empire into a Western nation-state. 

As a matter of fact, this was mostly on paper. Old China hav- 
ing been neither a nation nor a state, so profound a transforma- 
tion simply could not be improvised. Therefore, instead of forg- 
ing Chinese national unity, the revolution merely shattered the 
old order while supplying almost nothing organic to take its place. 
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This epoch-making upheaval overthrew far more than the Man- 
chu dynasty. It likewise overthrew the class of civil-service offi- 
cials who had administered China through every dynastic change 
for over two thousand years. Those ultraconservative mandarins, 
saturated with classical culture and hidebound by historic prece- 
dents, simply could not function in the new order of affairs. And 
this passing of the old officialdom was symptomatic of an even 
greater change the discrediting of an entire traditional way of 
life based upon Confucian ethics and the clan-family. The revo- 
lution thus precipitated a process of disintegration which was 
bound to spread from the political to the economic, social and 
cultural spheres. Old China was headed for the melting-pot. 

Politically, this disintegrative process was expressed in a welter 
of factional squabbles, "war-lordism" and civil strife, which in- 
tensified the transitional confusion and inflicted incalculable ma- 
terial losses. The situation was complicated by foreign interven- 
tion, especially by Japan, which hindered every attempt at 
political unification. The Nationalist movement, embodied in the 
Kuomintang, or National People's Party, was headed by Sun 
Yat-sen until his death in 1925. Sun had evolved a program known 
as the "Three Principles/* a curious blend of nationalism, democ- 
racy and socialism, which was to be carried out by the Kuomin- 
tang, an organization enforcing iron discipline upon its member- 
ship and claiming a monopoly of political power during a 
necessary period of "tutelage" for the Chinese people, until they 
should become capable of self-government in the Western sense. 
This concept of a centralized party dictatorship showed how radi- 
cally the revolutionists had broken with Chinese political tradi- 
tions. It also constituted an intense power lure; because any 
group which could dominate and direct the Kuomintang might 
hope to exercise a degree of authority never before known in 
Chinese political experience. This rendered certain an intense 
struggle for power between the various elements of which the 
revolutionary movement was composed. And one of these aspir- 
ants was Communism. As long as Sun Yat-sen was alive, he was 
the recognized leader. An outstanding personality, a man of great 
ability, he put heart into the younger generation. 

The Bolsheviks had had their eye on China ever since they 
came to power in Russia with the Red Revolution of 1917. Their 
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discerning eyes glimpsed far-reaching possibilities in China's cha- 
otic disintegration, and they were aware of certain groups predis- 
posed to Communist propaganda. In the coastal cities, where 
Western business and industry had taken firm root, there was 
already a large working proletariat divorced from the land and 
with economic grievances which could be cleverly exploited to 
awaken a revolutionary class-consciousness. The Western-educated 
intellectuals offered an equally fertile field. "Emancipated" from 
the clan-family, Confucian ethics, and other traditional social 
disciplines, they were typical "atomized" individuals whom we 
have everywhere seen as especially susceptible to Communist 
blandishments. Furthermore, as we have already remarked, Sun 
Yat-sen's "Three Principles" had a distinctly socialist tinge. 

Recognizing that traditional Chinese society was based not upon 
the individual but upon the group, Sun incorporated many col- 
lectivist features in his program for China's transformation into 
a nation-state. Lastly, the very make-up of the Kuomintang, with 
its authoritarian party discipline and its dictatorial methods, was 
structurally not unlike the Communist apparatus, even though 
it had different aims. To be sure, Sun Yat-sen, after mature con- 
sideration, had rejected Communism as an ideal. Nevertheless, 
he had no basic hostility to Communists as such and was disposed 
to deal with the new Soviet Union on an open-minded basis. 

Moscow, on its side, did everything possible to foster good re- 
lations. One of its first acts was to renounce the special treaty 
rights and privileges which Czarist Russia had gained in North 
China. This "generosity" contrasted sharply with the aggressive 
diplomacy of Japan, only partially curbed by the Western Pow- 
ers who, furthermore, were indisposed to follow the Soviet ex- 
ample by renouncing their treaty rights and privileges. 

It was in this amicable atmosphere that a large group of skilled 
Soviet agents appeared in China and began intensively to prac- 
tice their arts of Communist penetration. So rapid was the prog- 
ress that the Chinese Communist Party was formally launched 
in the spring of 1921, its strongest support coming from the 
workers of Shanghai who had been largely organized in Commu- 
nist-led labor unions. Other familiar organizations had likewise 
appeared, such as Youth Leagues and a vigorous Communist 
press. 
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During the early igsos, China was torn with complex civil 
strife. In the north, rival warlord generals struggled for suprem- 
acy, some of them in Japanese pay. The nationalist, revolutionary 
movement of the Kuomintang maintained itself in the south, 
centering in the southern metropolis of Canton. Thither, natu- 
rally, congregated the Soviet agents, headed by one of their top- 
notch specialists, the redoubtable Borodin. The success of their 
penetration tactics is shown by the fact that, in 1924, Communists 
became eligible to membership in the Kuomintang, provided 
that they professed adherence to Sun's "Three Principles" a doc- 
trinal gesture which the Reds were quite ready to make. Here 
Sun Yat-sen made a grave error, playing Into the hands of Mos- 
cow. For, although he rejected the Communistic principles, he 
yet took the organization of that party in Russia as an example 
for the building up of the Kuomintang, and moreover he took 
collaboration with the Soviet Union as a directive for foreign 
policy. This was to give admittance to the Trojan Horse. The 
consequences were not to be avoided. Sun Yat-sen's unawareness 
of Communist duplicity is revealed by his statement that "there 
is no room in China for the simultaneous existence of the Ku- 
omintang and Communism. We must receive the Communists 
into our midst and convert them. The Three Principles can In 
this respect play the same part as mortar in the building of 
houses." Others were thunderstruck by this manifestation of po- 
litical amateurism. 

The folly of this "popular front" variant was presently dis- 
closed in China, as elsewhere. Under the skilled guidance of 
Borodin and his Soviet colleagues, Communists bored so deeply 
into the Kuomintang organization that they soon attained key 
positions of influence and authority. Becoming aware of this 
process, the non-Communist elements took alarm. The Kuomin- 
tang was soon riven with discord and factional quarrels. 

It was in the midst of this internal struggle that Sun Yat-sen 
died in the spring of 1925, thereby removing the weight of his 
moderating Influence. Immediately thereafter the Communists 
started revolutionary tactics such as strikes, demonstrations and 
other disorders. Meanwhile, the Kuomintang movement had 
launched its military offensive against the Northern warlords. It 
was so successful that the seat of government was moved from 
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Canton to Hankow In Central China, and later to Nanking. 
Flushed with victory and enhanced in prestige, the new Kuomin- 
tang leader, General Chiang Kai-shek, determined to settle ac- 
counts with the Communists, whose machinations he had uncov- 
ered. In official documents subsequently published by Chiang 
to justify his action, the Communists were shown to have seized 
much of the party machinery with the intention of dissolving 
the Kuomintang, replacing it with the Communist Party, and 
creating in China a full-fledged Soviet state. These documents 
are of great juridical value in enabling one to form a substan- 
tiated judgment concerning Moscow's entry upon the scene of the 
Pacific. 

Chiang's action was thorough. The Kuomintang was drastically 
"purged" of all Communists or "fellow travelers," while Borodin 
and his Soviet entourage were expelled from the country. Chiang's 
coup of 1927 marks the beginning of that implacable feud be- 
tween him and the Communists which continues to this day. For 
Chiang's expulsion of the Reds from the Kuomintang did not 
mean their elimination from China. The extent to which they 
had taken root was shown both by persistent "underground" ac- 
tivities in the cities and by their build-up of an organized center 
of armed resistance in an inaccessible mountainous region of 
south-central China just inland from the coast. It was during 
the ensuing years of obscure struggles that there appeared the 
present leaders of the Chinese Communist Party Chu-teh, Chu- 
en-lai, and Mao Tse-tung. 

A major change in the fortunes of the Communists occurred 
In 1935. After years of effort, the Nationalist armies of Chiang 
Kai-shek succeeded in paring down and encircling the Red 
stronghold in south-central China, located in the Province of 
Kiang-si, and Chiang closed in for the kill. The net, however, 
failed to hold in one sector, through which the Communists 
escaped. There then followed that extraordinary maneuver known 
as the "Long March," wherein the Red host, with its women 
and children, journeyed by a circuitous route some 2,000 miles 
to the remote northwestern Province of Shen-si, where they made 
Yenan their headquarters. This thinly populated and relatively 
inaccessible region was not only difficult of access for the Nation- 
alists, it was also on the border of Inner Mongolia, a country only 
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nominally under the control of the Nationalist Kuomintang gov- 
ernment, while beyond lay Outer Mongolia, by this time a mere 
satellite of the Soviet Union. The Chinese Communists had thus 
greatly improved their position. They were harder for Chiang 
Kai-shek to get at, and they had practicable communications with 
Soviet Russia. They were thus able to reorganize virtually unmo- 
lested, awaiting better times. Chiang thus missed his best oppor- 
tunity of liquidating his Communist opponents. He never fully 
recovered from this strategic failure. 

Whoever follows the curve of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek's career 
and considers the tremendous problems which he had to solve, 
problems on which many a statesman would have gone to pieces 
at once, must recognize that he is a man of exceptional signifi- 
cance, certainly one of the great leaders in awakening China. 

He had succeeded in holding his own among the multiplicity 
of currents of this New China; moreover, he had understood how 
to hold his followers by his inspiring example. He is assisted 
by his wife, of the well-known Christian banker's family Soong, 
a very gifted woman whose quick clear mind and true womanly 
intrepidity exercise a great Influence on state affairs. 

For a long time Marshal Chiang succeeded in playing off the 
various foreign influences one against the other with great dex- 
terity. Acting on strong Christian principles, he lent his govern- 
ment a prestige which was greatly to its benefit In its contact 
with the Western Powers. That in spite of this he failed to create 
a good functional system of administration and could not put a 
stop to the corruption that flourished everywhere, was one of the 
causes of his final downfall. 

Driven out of Nanking by the Japanese armies after the out- 
break of the Central War between China and Japan in 1937, he 
made Chungking, the capital of one of the most western prov- 
inces, his headquarters. Here he held his own, strongly supported 
with armaments by the Allies in World War II. It was not till 
after Japan's capitulation in 1945 and his return to Nanking that 
the smoldering disagreement between Chiang and his American 
advisers broke out openly and that the breach occurred which has 
had such fatal consequences. 

The politics of the West were conciliatory with respect to the 
Communists. America refused to support Chiang further, how- 
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ever, with money and arms in his struggle against the Commu- 
nistic attack by Mao Tse-tung. The latter, however, was pro- 
vided with an abundance of arms, money and experts by the 
Soviets. This accomplished the fatal turn of affairs in China that 
put the whole country into the power of the Communists. 

Japan's full-scale intervention in China in 1937 had been a 
great boon to the Communists. The Kuomintang government 
was virtually compelled to conclude an agreement with the Red 
regime at Yenan in Shensi for joint action against the common 
foe. Ostensibly, the two rivals were merged in a "national front." 
Actually, each fought on its own. And that was all to the Com- 
munists' advantage. The Japanese offensive soon cleared the 
Nationalist troops and authorities from the provinces lying be- 
tween Shensi and the seaboard, but they were unable to do more 
than occupy the towns and railroad lines. Into the countryside 
of this vast region filtered Communist guerrilla forces, not only 
organizing the peasants against the foreign invaders, but also 
indoctrinating them with the "Principles of Yenan/' a Commu- 
nist propaganda doctrine evolved to appeal especially to the 
peasant and his problems. 

It is in this way that the Communists succeeded in extending 
their territory in spite of their modest military successes. 

Chiang Kai-shek's government was in a very awkward position. 
On the one hand it had to accede to the requests of the Com- 
munists for material aid, pretended to be for the continuation 
of the struggle against Japan; on the other hand it already was 
uneasy about the future conflict with an internal enemy who was 
disposing a dangerous, ever-increasing power. 

The collapse of Imperial Japan in the summer of 1945 was a 
further boon to the Communists. By the articles of capitulation, 
Japanese troops throughout China were to surrender and give 
up their arms to the nearest Chinese authorities. With the Na- 
tionalist government unable to superintend the process every- 
where, the Communists on the spot got the Japanese equipment 
besides perfecting their hold on entire regions. They were thus 
infinitely stronger and better situated than ever before. When to 
this is added their penetration of Manchuria and acquirement of 
the vast stocks of Japanese equipment made available to them 
by the Russian occupying forces, the material basis of their cur- 
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rent victory Is apparent. Of course, they were strongly favored 
both by the "appeasement" diplomacy of the Western Powers, 
especially America, toward Soviet Russia, and by lamentable 
weakness within the Nationalist regime. 

During the twenty years after its victory over the northern 
warlords and its Communist purge in 1927, the Kuomintang had 
gradually lost much of its pristine fervor. Corruption, favoritism, 
Inefficiency, those traditional vices that have beset every Chinese 
government, sapped its strength and alienated much popular 
support. 

But with all the advantages the Chinese Reds had acquired 
by the Japanese capitulation, the government of Marshal Chiang 
was still strong both politically and militarily in the autumn of 
1945. Moreover, it was the only rallying point available to those 
sincerely Nationalist Chinese who love freedom and hate Com- 
munism. It had kept faith with the Chinese people during the 
long, hard war with Japan. Despite Its faults (which were not 
so much faults of the regime as they were conditions which had 
always existed in Chinese concepts of government) it should have 
been able to hold its own and then crush Chinese Communism. 
But something happened to make this impossible. That some- 
thing was the intervention on behalf of the Chinese Reds by the 
government of the United States. 

Pro-Communist elements long had a sinister influence within 
certain portions of the government of the United States. To re- 
cord this is not to attack anyone, it is simply to state a fact with- 
out which the events we are describing cannot be understood. 
That influence has been particularly strong in the United States 
Department of State, where it has perhaps exercised its strong- 
est influence in those bureaus dealing with the affairs of Asia. 

In 1946 the Department of State decided upon a new Chinese 
policy, in effect an abandonment of the historic fifty-year-old Hay 
policy. The government of Marshal Chiang was to be told that it 
must "cooperate" with the Chinese Reds by formation of a co- 
alition government including the Reds. It must not increase its 
armed forces as a threat to the Chinese Reds. If Chiang complied, 
he was to receive American aid. If he did not comply, no further 
American aid would be forthcoming. It has been widely reported 
and never, so far as is known, denied, that the chief architect of 
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this policy was Mr. Dean Acheson, then Under Secretary of State. 
Doubtless he was aided in its conception and formulation by two 
of his most trusted younger advisers: Mr. Owen Lattimore and 
Mr. Alger Hiss. It is also generally reported that among others 
helping to frame or implement the pro-Communist China policy 
were John Carter Vincent, chief of the Far Eastern Division, John 
S. Service and John Davies. 

General of the Army George C. Marshall was selected as Am- 
bassador to China to present these demands to Marshal Chiang, 
and to secure compliance. Though subsequently, in 1950, he dis- 
claimed any personal responsibility for the program, saying that 
it was "issued while I was on the ocean, going over there," it is 
recorded fact that he was fully briefed upon the policy before de- 
parting for China, and actually participated in its formulation 
in a meeting with Secretary James F. Byrnes and Dean Acheson, 
on the Sunday preceding his embarkation for China by way of 
Moscow. 

The agony with which the United States demands were received 
by Marshal Chiang is readily understandable. After enough trials 
and tribulations to kill a dozen chiefs of state, he emerged victo- 
rious from the Japanese war. He knew from long experience the 
character of the Chinese Communists. They were not, he knew, 
the simple "agrarian reformers" which the pro-Communist clique 
in the State Department had told the American people they 
were; they were deadly enemies of human freedom, enemies of 
America as well as of Japan. Moreover, he had just completed 
plans and dispositions by which quick military action gave good 
prospects of crushing them before their power increased. He had 
to abandon all that to secure the aid of the United States, vital 
to the rehabilitation of his country. It was an exquisitely cruel 
choice. But he decided to try to meet the wishes of the United 
States government. He withheld his projected offensive. He did 
not, as required, build up his armies, but left them in statu quo. 
He even treated with the Communists. The latter had, of course, 
no desire to enter a coalition in which Chiang would have the 
upper hand. Therefore they made their conditions for participa- 
tion in a coalition regime so high that for all practical purposes 
Chiang would have been capitulating to them. Negotiations 
dragged on. Chiang's forces remained inactive and static; in the 
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Far East this is fatal to the morale of troops. But the Reds, who 
were supposed, also, to be remaining inactive, were feverishly 
increasing their strength. When at last the negotiations broke 
down completely, Chiang had been fatally weakened, the Chi- 
nese Reds had been marvelously strengthened, and the National- 
ist government of China had to face a much graver situation 
deprived of all further American aid. Whatever the motives of 
those who conceived the Marshall mission, its prime and fore- 
seeable result was the conquest of all China by the Reds. With 
captured Japanese arms and equipment, with Russian-supplied 
help and personnel, with American equipment brought over by 
generals bribed to desert the Nationalists with their entire armies, 
the Communist armies were irresistible. Fighting gallantly against 
insuperable odds, Chiang was driven ever south until at last with 
his remaining forces he evacuated the Chinese mainland and set 
up his legal government in Formosa. 

Whatever may be said of General Marshall's personal responsi- 
bility, there can be no question that this debacle, which is now 
proving so costly for all the rest of the free world, was planned 
deliberately by pro-Communist forces within the government of 
the United States. Defeat of our ally in China and the establish- 
ment of our enemy in the seat of power was the direct, proximate 
result of the fatal Marshall mission. Were Chiang in power in 
China today, the whole world situation would be infinitely better. 

Before discussing further the consequences of the Red victory 
in China, in its historic sense, it may be well to glance at its 
possible effects upon the huge dependencies which ring China 
about, together with their reactions upon relations between a 
Chinese Communist government and its mentor, Soviet Russia. 
Looking on the map from east to west, those dependencies are 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang) , and Tibet. 
Except in Manchuria, the native population in all these regions 
is non-Chinese. Those populations have widely different cultures 
and ways of life, and resent Chinese interference or attempts to 
assimilate them. However, under the easy-going Imperial system, 
the dependencies did little more than acknowledge the Emperor's 
suzerainty and pay a moderate tribute. 

The overthrow of the Manchu dynasty by the 1911 revolution 
radically changed this situation. In strict logic, it broke traditional 
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bonds between China and the "Outer Dominions/' In fact, those 
vast regions had never "belonged" to China the real China of the 
Eighteen Provinces inside the Great Wall. Indeed, it would have 
been more accurate to say that China had "belonged" to Man- 
churiaor rather, to the line of Manchu chieftains in the years 
when they were conquering their huge neighbor. But soon it 
evolved that the conquered dominated the conquerors, as these 
assimilated the Chinese way of life and culture. 

Of course, the revolutionary leaders never admitted this. Ap- 
plying Western ideas of state sovereignty and national unity, they 
proclaimed a federation including the Outer Dominions; and 
Western diplomacy, misreading the situation, recognized the Na- 
tionalist claim. Not so the Dominions themselves, who regarded 
the revolution as a strictly Chinese affair with which they wanted 
nothing to do. The Manchu dynasty having been, in their eyes, 
the sole link that bound them to China, its overthrow left them 
free to go their own respective ways which the Republic was 
resolved they should not do. 

This clash between the Republic's claim to full sovereignty 
and Outer Dominion claims of virtual independence has been 
a chronic feud that has made much trouble, and may make more. 
It largely explains the ease with which Outer Mongolia slipped 
into the Russian orbit and has eventually become a mere satel- 
lite of the Soviet Union. The same is true of the way Russian 
influence has spread among the predominantly Moslem and Turki 
population of Chinese Turkestan. To Soviet Russia, assured 
dominance over that vast region at the heart of Central Asia, so 
important alike for its strategic position and its great undeveloped 
mineral wealth, would enable Moscow to exert an almost irre- 
sistible squeeze upon any future Chinese government, in con- 
junction with the holds Moscow already possesses over Mongolia 
and Manchuria. Moscow may thus be preparing effective pre- 
ventives against potential "Titoist" tendencies in a Red China. 
That is something which should be considered by Westerners 
who wishfully hope for a Far Eastern rift in Communist solidarity. 

For the West, the outlook in China is frankly bleak, resolving 
itself into alternatives none of which are favorable to us. The 
Communist regime may or may not be strong enough to extend 
its hold effectively over the whole of historic China i.e., the 
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Eighteen Provinces. If it does, it will presumably be powerful 
enough to exert either open or covert pressure upon adjacent 
Southeast Asia, thereby greatly stimulating Communist move- 
ment in that entire area. If it does not politically and militarily 
dominate all of China, we shall witness a virtual chaos of "war- 
lordism" which might be equally useful to Moscow in squeezing 
and indirectly controlling the country. 

Chiang is now on Formosa with a well-trained but less well- 
equipped force of 500,000 men. There are probably 3,000,000 
members of anti-Communist guerrilla bands operating in conti- 
nental China. The new Red regime is not yet firmly seated in 
power, though each day it executes thousands, ruthlessly, to crush 
dissent. If Chiang's armies are supplied by the United States, 
it is not improbable that at some strategic moment they may 
again appear on the mainland to be hailed as deliverers from 
unbearable bondage. For the moment, the bulk of the Chinese 
people are war-weary and economically prostrate, in no mood 
to revolt unaided against the tyranny that lords itself over them. 

This does not mean that such acceptance implies genuine con- 
version to Communism or inclination toward the Red regime 
as such. For the peasants, especially, it implies a mere change 
of exploiting dictatorships, national or local, all of which they 
have feared and hated ever since the downfall of the Manchu 
empire nearly thirty years ago ushered in a cycle of warlordism, 
factionalism and strife. Also, the Communists have to grapple 
with China's gigantic internal problems, beginning with chronic 
overpopulation and intensified by the disastrous impacts of West- 
ernism, foreign Soviet intervention, and interminable civil war. 
Unless the Communists do grapple successfully with those prob- 
lems, public opinion will cumulatively turn against them, and 
the feeling will arise that "the Mandate of Heaven has been 
withdrawn." But this will not happen today or tomorrow. It is 
a long-range calculation which cannot form the basis for a West- 
ern policy toward China that must deal with present realities. 
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Southeast Asia is a vast region embracing both the mainland 
bulge of the Asiatic Continent and adjacent Island archipelagos 
extending well into the Pacific Ocean and almost to Australia. 
Its total area is some 1,600,000 square miles, with a combined 
population exceeding 150,000,000. Its natural resources are so 
varied and valuable that it is one of the richest areas on the 
globe. 

Although Southeast Asia is a major objective of Communist 
penetration and can thus be considered together from that as- 
pect, it has neither geographical nor historical unity, consisting 
as it does of several well-marked areas with little innately in 
common. A glance at the map reveals this when we list them, 
going from west to east: Burma, Siam (Thailand), French 
Indo-China, Malaya, Indonesia (Netherlands Indies), and the 
Philippines. With the exception of Siam, which kept its inde- 
pendence, all of them fell under Western controlBritish, Dutch, 
French, and Spanish, the last-named rule in the Philippines being 
succeeded by American rule at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Those Western controls, though they differed widely in 
character, profoundly affected the evolution of the respective re- 
gions, opening them to Westernism and, in most cases, creating 
an economic and political unity that did not previously exist. That 
unification, imposed from without, engendered native national- 
ist movements against Western colonial rule, though the ideas 
of freedom and nationalism were essentially of Western origin 
and copied by the East. And it is these native nationalisms which 
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Communism has skilfully manipulated for the attainment of 
its own ends. Communism has therefore not created nationalism 
but has rather availed itself of the circumstances. 

Paradoxical though it may appear, the Communist campaign 
in Southeast Asia has been greatly furthered by Japanese imperial- 
ism. From the turn of the last century, the rising power of Im- 
perial Japan nurtured the grandiose dream of dominating the 
entire Far East. That dream led Japan to challenge the Western 
Powers in the late war, during which Japanese armies temporar- 
ily conquered the whole of Southeast Asia. Although Japan even- 
tually collapsed in utter defeat, those occupations had inflicted 
terrible material damage, shattered Western prestige, and left 
behind chaotic situations which greatly favored both native na- 
tionalist movements and Communist penetration. The ironic as- 
pect is that Imperial Japan was not only the political rival of 
Soviet Russia in the Far East but was also bitterly opposed to 
Communism. Yet, as the result of Japan's devastating attack 
upon the Western Powers in Southeast Asia, Moscow and Com- 
munism have been immeasurable gainers. 

Another factor that increasingly favors Communism in this 
entire region is the Chinese element. Throughout Southeast Asia 
the ubiquitous Chinaman has installed himself in numbers ag- 
gregating millions, and everywhere he plays a role of great im- 
portance, especially in the economic field. 

These transplanted Chinese range from lordly bankers and 
wealthy merchants to canny shopkeepers and humble coolies in 
the Western-owned mines and on the plantations. They perform 
the tasks of business and hard labor which the native peoples 
are too indolent or inefficient to do for themselves. So they pros- 
per and multiply, tending in some cases to dominate and actually 
to outnumber the natives. And still the stream of emigrants from 
China is pouring into Southeast Asia. In the long-range view 
there is much to indicate that the Chinese will eventually dom- 
inate most or all of Southeast Asia. Peiping is aware of it. Moscow 
knows it even better. 

Chinese penetration of Southeast Asia is not new. Though 
intensified in modern times, it has been going on for ages. This 
is because the entire region forms part of that Far East which 
we have already glimpsed as an isolated world in itself down to 
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its discovery by the West four centuries ago, and of which China, 
with its impressive civilization, was the central sun. Unlike Rome, 
China was not a predatory empire sending forth mighty armies 
to annex and subdue. Its conquests were indirect, tending to 
be cultural and economic in character. This was especially true 
of the mainland people Burmese, Siamese, Annamites, and Cam- 
bodians, all of whom were in direct contact with China and not 
very dissimilar in racial make-up. 

The result was that Chinese sages, merchants, travelers, naviga- 
tors, even common folk, enjoyed a certain prestige which facili- 
tated their missions and enterprises. Their status was certainly 
far above that of modern Chinese emigrants to America, who 
have been mostly coolie laborers or engaged in humble callings 
like laundering or restaurant keeping, and in a wholly alien 
environment. 

Yet, in Southeast Asia as elsewhere, the Chinese influx exhib- 
ited common basic characteristics. To begin with, it was officially 
neither inspired nor supported. The old Chinese Empire was too 
amorphous for that. Indeed, most of the Chinese migrants to 
Southeast Asia hailed from two southeastern coastal provinces 
of China Fukien and the Cantonese region of Kwantung. This 
made for solidarity among the migrants themselves, coupled with 
strong ties to their homelands. So it is not strange to find Chinese 
communities in all foreign lands extremely clannish, building 
up "Chinatowns" where they lead their own lives and perpetu- 
ate their modes of thought and existence. 

Until relatively recent times the Chinese communities in South- 
east Asia consisted chiefly of merchants and traders. The mass 
influx of Chinese came about through the intensive development 
of natural resources by the Western Powers who had established 
their colonial rule. All this development created a pressing de- 
mand for efficient, reliable labor on the plantations, in the mines, 
and at the commercial ports. This demand, the rather indolent, 
carefree natives could not or would not meet. But overpopulated 
China offered a limitless supply of labor which could fill the bill. 

Thus, about a century ago, a mass influx of migratory coolie 
labor set in, which has since given all Southeast Asia a distinct 
Chinese tinge. Those humble migrants often did not remain 
coolies. Shrewd and thrifty as well as hard-working, they grasped 
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the opportunities of new lands to climb the economic and social 
ladder. Bringing brides from China, they founded families which 
did well. Even when they intermarried with native women, the 
mixed offspring usually merged with the Chinese community. 

What Chinese penetration can do Is most strikingly shown In 
Malaya. There, the Chinese are numbered In millions. The me- 
tropolis of Singapore is overwhemingly a Chinese city. The census 
of 1940 showed that, of its 750,000 Inhabitants, nearly 600,000 
were Chinese, the native Malay element numbering only 75,000, 
while another Asiatic immigrant group, the Indians, numbered 
60,000. The governing and directing European element was less 
than 15,000. In the adjacent Malay States the ratio of Chinese 
to native depends on the degree of economic development. In 
plantations or mining districts the Chinese are often in the ma- 
jority. 

In Malaya, especially, the recent Communist uprising * which 
the British suppressed with such difficulty is almost wholly Chi- 
nese in character. The native Malays, being hostile to these aliens, 
aid the British in tracking down the Red guerrilla bands. Much 
the same is true of Communist agitation in Siam. That kingdom, 
which has always been free of Western dominance and therefore 
did not need to develop a nationalistic reaction against Western 
controls, has until recently led an enviably quiet and prosperous 
existence, the native Siamese being well-off and contented. Cur- 
rent unrest stems chiefly from resident Chinese Communists, 
abetted by Russian as well as Chinese agents. The Soviet Union 
maintains a diplomatic and consular staff out of all proportion 
to Russia's negligible economic interests in the country. 

If Communist activity has already made notable progress in 
Southeast Asia, it is easy to imagine what it will be like if the 
resident Chinese communities are marshaled and directed for the 
Communist cause by a Communist mother country as China 
has become. To be sure, the wealthy upper-class Chinese nor- 
mally tend to be conservative and anti-Communist. But the ex- 
patriated Chinese are everywhere opportunists, bowing to the 
prevailing wind. Besides, all have relatives or connections in the 
homeland who must be considered. So they will almost certainly 
follow the Communist trend. And once the conservatives have 

* Compare for final conclusions on China, chapter VIII. 
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been cajoled or browbeaten into line, the ability of the united 
Chinese element to disrupt the economic life of these countries 
and thereby foster native unrest, on Moscow's order, is some- 
thing to ponder. 

It should be understood that, while the Chinese economic grip 
is strongest in Malaya, it is everywhere considerable. In Siam, 
the Chinese probably handle nine-tenths of the country's every- 
day business. In the Philippines they control about 50 percent 
of the retail trade. In Indonesia and even in Burma they are 
likewise economically prominent. Nowhere in Southeast Asia are 
the Chinese a negligible factor. And this group has the Kremlin's 
special attention. 

We have already alluded to the growth of nationalist move- 
ments in Southeast Asia. They all constitute a native reaction 
against Western political and economic controls, the common 
aim being independence in the form of nation-states. This, as 
explained in previous chapters, is essentially a Western idea, 
though it takes various forms which will be separately discussed 
when we treat the different parts of Southeast Asia in more detail. 

Broadly speaking, nationalism in Southeast Asia becomes ar- 
ticulate in the opening decade of the present century, stimulated, 
as in other parts of Asia, by events such as Asiatic Japan's victory 
in 1905 over Czarist Russia, a European Great Power, and by the 
nationalist revolutions in Turkey, Persia, and China a few years 
later. Since those revolutions were directed against decadent na- 
tive regimes, they indicated a stirring of Asiatic consciousness 
more profound than would be implied by mere rebellious reac- 
tions against Western controls. In Southeast Asia, however, the 
timing and intensity of nationalistic movements depended some- 
what on the nature of the various Western colonial governments, 
which differed considerably among themselves. Where they were 
exploitative and oppressive they naturally tended to provoke 
grievances and stimulate the nationalistic trend. Indeed, the 
thoroughly tyrannical, corrupt, and obscurantist rule of Spain 
in the Philippines had evoked a nationalist movement there as 
far back as 1890 long before native nationalisms elsewhere had 
even begun to crystallize. On the other hand, enlightened colonial 
regimes, especially those of Britain and the Netherlands, were 
not only just and beneficent in themselves, but they also recog- 
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nized native aspirations as legitimate and were prepared to grant 
increasing degrees of self-government as native peoples showed 
capacity to measure up to their responsibilities* Had it not been 
for the weakening of the Western World by two catastrophic 
wars, plus the malign intervention of Communism, the national- 
istic evolution of British and Dutch colonial areas would very 
likely have taken a moderate and constructive course. 

In this preliminary survey of general factors common to all 
parts of Southeast Asia, it is now time to consider the overall 
strategy and tactics of Communism, as applied to this region. 

From the very start of Soviet Russia in 1917, Southeast Asia 
was an important objective in the Communist plan for world 
revolution. The high value of Southeast Asia in the economic life 
of the Western world was appreciated in Moscow, together with 
the body blow to all Western economies which would be dealt 
if such a major source of trade and raw materials could be cut 
off by throwing it into economic paralysis and revolutionary 
chaos. Furthermore, those first Moscow planners understood the 
potential value to them of the nationalistic movements which 
had already gotten under way. Every inducement was therefore 
held out to disaffected nationalists and other native malcontents 
to embrace Communism, at least as an ally, and to come to the 
Soviet Union for indoctrination. During the early igsos Com- 
munist "cells" were implanted throughout Southeast Asia, while 
several of the most redoubtable Communist leaders of today, such 
as Ho Chi Minh of Indo-China, and Alimin, Muso, Samanm, and 
Tan Malakka of Indonesia were getting the Moscow training 
which they have since used so successfully. 

It was, of course, World War II which gave Communism its 
great opportunity in Southeast Asia. The Japanese occupations 
shattered all the Western colonial regimes, enormously stimu- 
lated the native nationalisms, and left the entire region so 
wrecked that reconstruction was gravely handicapped. This, of 
course, was ideally favorable for Communist penetration. 

Communist strategy and tactics followed customary lines. The 
first move was to inflame local nationalist movements, encour- 
aging their leaders to seek not merely absolute political inde- 
pendence by a thoroughgoing ouster of the Western colonial au- 
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thoritles, but also the confiscation of Western capital holdings 
and the breaking of all economic ties with the West. 

The Communist calculation was that such a clean sweep would 
simultaneously accomplish two things immensely favorable to 
the furtherance of world revolution: it would deal a crippling 
blow to the already weakened economies of the Western Powers; 
and cutting off Western economic ties would render impossible 
the economic recovery of the "liberated" peoples themselves. 

Deprived of Western capital, Western markets, and Western 
managerial or technical aid and experience, those unfortunate 
countries, it was hoped, would sink ever deeper into the morass 
left behind by the Japanese conquests and occupation. Newly 
established native regimes would be too unstable, inefficient, self- 
seeking and corrupt either to handle such gigantic problems or to 
maintain their authority over hungry and desperate populations. 
In such an atmosphere of deepening chaos and demoralization, 
the way would be clear for disciplined, fanatical Communist mi- 
norities to overthrow the new nationalist regimes and gain dic- 
tatorial power. Southeast Asia would thereby become another 
segment of the mighty Communist Empire. The world revolu- 
tion would have taken another giant step toward final realization. 

Such has been, and is, the Communist plan of conquest for 
Southeast Asia. Naturally, it has been notably furthered by the 
southward sweep of Communism in China and by the opening 
of a vigorous Communist offensive in India. But the factor which 
probably decided Moscow to intensify Communist activity since 
1948 was a heightened determination to paralyze the region's 
economic revival so as to compromise the European Recovery 
Program by depriving the Western world of the supplies of rub- 
ber, tin, and other regional products so badly needed in Western 
lands. Politically and strategically, a major explosion in South- 
east Asia would likewise serve as a diversion of Western atten- 
tion and energy concentrated in Europe to check Communist 
aggression on that continent. This is a familiar Communist 
method to shift suddenly from one sector to another, thereby 
tending to confuse opponents and throw them off balance. 

The first intimation which Western intelligence services had of 
big trouble in the wind came in reports of an ultrasecret meeting 
of representatives from the various Communist Parties in Eastern 
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Asia at Harbin, Manchuria, a Chinese Communist stronghold, 
during November 1947. A month later, a clear hint of what had 
transpired was given by the Chinese Red leader Mao Tse-tung. In 
a report to the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party, Mao called attention to the establishment of the European 
"Cominform" and suggested that a similar organization should be 
set up "to coordinate the liberation movement of the billion peo- 
ple in the Far East/* That billion would, of course, include all 
Southeast Asia. 

There is good reason to believe that this pronouncement by 
Mao was dictated on orders from the "Eastern Political Depart- 
ment* ' in Moscow, staffed by veteran Communists from all Asiatic 
lands. The reason for this speed-up was obvious. Things were go- 
ing too well in Southeast Asia to suit the Communist book. Britain 
was acting realistically by bending before the nationalist storm. 
It was getting out of India and Burma, and was granting as much 
autonomy within the empire to Ceylon as the nationalist leaders 
there desired. In return, Britain was reaping a harvest of good will, 
was maintaining economic contacts, and was forging new political 
ties. Somewhat the same process was going on In the Netherlands 
Indies. Relations between the Philippines and the United States 
were excellent. Even the French in Indo-China, though gravely 
challenged by the Communist-led Vietnam, were maintaining 
their overall authority and were playing upon internal differences 
between that country's varied elements. The upshot was a trend 
toward political stabilization and economic recovery, provided the 
process remained unchecked. 

The job of the Far Eastern Cominform was to throw a large 
monkey wrench into the machinery. Soon it became evident that 
this was being done as rapidly as possible. Local Communist nuclei 
were everywhere energized and reenforced through various chan- 
nels, some clandestine, others fairly obvious. Soviet ships touching 
regularly at Asiatic ports carry agents and instructions. Represen- 
tatives of Tass, the official Soviet news agency, are other links in 
the Red chain. Of growing importance in the pattern are the So- 
viet embassies and consulates opened with establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between Moscow and Asiatic countries like Burma, 
Siam, India and Pakistan. Lastly, there is the familiar network of 
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"front'* organizations, such as labor unions under Communist 
influence, student societies, and youth federations. 

The results of this stepped-up activity were only too obvious. 
In Burma, conditions rapidly worsened to the verge of chaos. In 
Malaya, a serious Red rebellion broke out. In Indonesia, what had 
seemed to be promising negotiations between the Dutch and the 
Javanese Republic broke down, mainly through the irresponsible 
procrastination of the Javanese leaders. In Indo-China, Vietnam 
resistance to the French intensified. These and subsequent de- 
velopments will be reviewed in more detail as we discuss the vari- 
ous regional situations. We shall now undertake this review, re- 
serving Indonesia and Indo-China for separate treatment. 

BURMA 

Britain, the colonial power, bowed to nationalism in Burma and 
yielded complete independence without even an argument. This 
is the policy often advocated by Western liberal idealists as the 
sure way of marshaling the native nationalists against Communism 
and promoting internal stability as well. To be sure, in a few 
parts of Asia the formula seems to have worked, at least thus far, 
and we shall presently examine one especially hopeful instance in 
Ceylon. But it is of far more frequent occurrence that the exact 
opposite happens and that the liberated masses are left at the 
mercy of Soviet Communist powers. In Burma, the grant of inde- 
pendence has had disastrous consequences. The Burmese national- 
ist leaders proved totally unable to govern and have let the coun- 
try slide into virtual chaos, from which Communism is already 
decisively profiting. All of which tends to indicate that allowing 
independence in itself, per se, is no sure-fire antidote to the Com- 
munist poison. Its effectiveness would seem to depend upon who 
runs the particular nationalist "show" and upon the character of 
the people they try to force into a nation-state. 

Offhand, it might have seemed that Burma had the prerequi- 
sites for successful nationhood. To begin with, it has clearly de- 
limited natural frontiers. This long, narrow country, slightly 
smaller than Indo-China though somewhat larger than neighbor- 
ing Siam, is shut off from India on the west by a belt of mountains 
and almost impenetrable jungle, while a somewhat similar belt 
sunders it from its Siamese neighbor to the east. Burma's narrow 
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northern apex runs up against the Himalayan mountain wall 
which divides it from Tibet, though there are passes into southern 
China which make intercourse possible in that direction. Burma's 
chief access to the outer world is the delta of the Irrawaddy, the 
great river which, with its tributaries, drains most of the hinter- 
land. 

The Burmese form the western branch of the racial stock which 
predominates throughout continental Southeast Asia. In ancient 
times they fell under the cultural influence of India, from which 
came the Buddhist faith which is the keystone of Burmese spiritual 
and cultural life. To Buddhism can be ascribed the prevalence of 
education for both sexes in the ubiquitous Buddhist monastery 
schools, the relatively high position of women, and a generally 
genial outlook on life which gives the Burmese, like their Siamese 
neighbors, the reputation of being a "happy" people. Much of this 
happiness is doubtless due to the fact that both Burma and Siam 
have escaped the crushing weight of overpopulation that is the 
abiding curse of India and China alike. These easy-going peoples 
have never pressed too hard upon the limits of subsistence in their 
respective homelands, which, incidentally, are endowed with a 
varied wealth of natural resources. 

Burma's great days are long past. A powerful empire flourished 
there many centuries ago. That empire and its attendant civiliza- 
tion were wrecked by a Mongol invasion from China. Thereafter, 
the country was split into rival and often warring principalities. 
This chronic weakness permitted the establishment of European 
trading posts in the coastal areas. The first comers were the Portu- 
guese, but these were soon superseded by the British, acting 
through their rising East India Company, and British influence 
ultimately became paramount. Difficulties with native rulers led 
to a series of wars, culminating in that of 1886, which extinguished 
the Kingdom of Mandalay, or Upper Burma, and riveted British 
control over the entire country. 

Burma, however, did not prove to be a docile extension of the 
British Empire. In Upper Burma, especially, loss of native inde- 
pendence was bitterly resented. The defeated soldiery, retiring 
into the hills and jungles, formed marauding bands which were 
suppressed only after years of costly guerrilla warfare. Indeed, a 
tendency to local brigandage, termed dacoity, persisted, curbed 
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only by the excellent native police and constabulary which the 
British built up. 

Burmese discontent was perpetuated by a number of factors 
incidental to British rule. For one thing, Burma was made an 
administrative dependency of India, and this affronted native 
pride. Then again, the Indian connection encouraged large-scale 
coolie immigration from India, primarily for labor on the Brit- 
ish-established plantations, mines, and lumbering undertakings, 
since the easy-going Burmese were not dependable as workers. 
There was likewise immigration of Chinese, mainly petty traders 
who came largely to control retail business with the natives. 

It is an interesting point that what may be termed the beginning 
of the Burmese nationalist movement was directed less at the Brit- 
ish than at Indian and Chinese interlopers. But of course British 
rule had made Indian and Chinese competition possible, and thus 
had to bear its share of the blame. Also, Burmese nationalism was 
stimulated by what was happening with its neighbor, Siam, which 
had maintained its independence and was evolving into a stable 
nation-state. 

The anomaly of the administrative connection with India be- 
came manifest when India's awakening nationalism extorted rec- 
ognition from its British rulers. Appreciating Burmese repugnance 
to any political tie with the Indian people, Britain began to sever 
Burma administratively in 1923, completing the job in 1937. But 
little was done to associate the Burmese in the work of govern- 
ment. Burmese political discontent was therefore intense when 
Britain became involved in war with Japan in 1942. This greatly 
facilitated the rapid Japanese conquest of the country in that year. 

Then Burma's troubles really began. The Burmese were quickly 
disillusioned with their "liberators," who tyrannized over and 
exploited them mercilessly. Then came the Allied counter- 
invasion, which again turned the country into a battleground. The 
close of the war found Burma economically wrecked and pro- 
foundly disorganized. The Allies had equipped the "under- 
ground'* that had fought Japanese oppression, while much Japa- 
nese equipment fell into Burmese hands after the Japanese 
capitulation. The country was therefore full of armed men, accus- 
tomed to guerrilla warfare and living by pillage. The British soon 
discovered that they could not reestablish control over this seeth- 
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ing caldron without a military effort of which they were no longer 
capable. They therefore made a virtue of necessity by dealing with 
the nationalists, who on their own initiative had already formed a 
provisional government. 

The British authorities undoubtedly viewed this native regime 
with grave misgivings. Its leaders were, for the most part, Western- 
educated "intellectuals/' with no practical experience in govern- 
ment but with heads full of theoretical knowledge. All were anti- 
British, most had espoused radical socialistic ideas congenial to 
"uprooted" individuals divorced from their traditional back- 
ground, while some were avowed Communists. Furthermore, they 
were hungry for the sweets of power and authority to which they 
had so long aspired, and were cockily confident of their ability to 
run their country's affairs. 

This was not a promising outfit to take over Burma, even if they 
were able to agree among themselves which was more than doubt- 
ful, since they were split into competing factions. However, the 
British had no real choice. The nationalists had behind them vir- 
tually all articulate public opinion, united in determination that 
the British should get out and get out fast. The nationalists 
would hear of no compromise. They demanded full independence 
and threatened a general insurrection unless their demands were 
speedily met. So the British recognized the provisional govern- 
ment, which held a popular "election"-of sorts * that voted in 
an administration predominantly socialist but including the 
strongest and ablest figures, especially Aung San, who had led the 
"underground" against the Japanese with skill and ability. It was 
with this dominant group that the British negotiated a settlement 
under which Burma was to sever all political connection with the 
British Commonwealth and become a fully independent, sovereign 
nation. Incidentally, this was the first instance of complete seces- 
sion from the British Empire since that of the American Thirteen 
Colonies in 1776. Another interesting sidelight is that the precise 
date and moment for Burma's independence day January 8, 1948 
-was picked by Buddhist astrologers as the most auspicious for 
the national destiny. 

The Anglo-Burmese agreement seemed favorable toward both 

* The majority of Burmese are illiterates. It is easy to surmise what the plebiscite 
under these circumstances means. 
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contracting parties. Under its terms, Burma was to obtain British 
aid in establishing its nationhood through military missions to 
reorganize its army and constabulary, to effect a transfer of minor 
naval units, and to cancel debts due to Britain to the tune of some 
60,000,000. In return, Britain retained its commercial position 
and its prestige among the Burmese people an intangible asset of 
great potential value. The goodwill Britain had gained was shown 
on the formal passing of British rule, which was a decidedly amica- 
ble affair, the last British Governor being cheered by assembled 
multitudes as he drove through the streets of Rangoon, the Bur- 
mese port-metropolis, to embark for home on a British warship. 

Unfortunately, before Independence Day had dawned, a tragic 
event had demonstrated the fragile basis of Burma's incipient 
nationhood. In the late summer of 1947 a disgruntled group of 
ambitious politicians hatched a successful plot against Aung San 
and his Cabinet. Bursting suddenly in upon them while they were 
in conference, the conspirators assassinated them all by spraying 
them with tommy-guns. Thus, at one blow, the ablest leaders of 
the new nation were removed by death from the scene. 

Whether Aung San and his colleagues would have proved capa- 
ble of mastering the situation must naturally remain a moot ques- 
tion. What became only too obvious was that his successors were 
not thus capable. Within a few months of independence, Burma 
began to "come apart at the seams/' The government was driven 
by factional quarrels, while its authority was challenged by armed 
bands, some of them calling themselves Communists but all acting 
like the brigands they essentially were. It is significant that the 
Communists in Burma began their open revolt concurrently with 
the general Communist offensive ordered from Moscow early in 
1948, which resulted in intensified Communist activity every- 
where, from India to Indonesia. It is likewise significant, respect- 
ing the anarchical trend in Burma, that the Communists them- 
selves soon split into two factions the so-called Red and White 
Flags the split being due not to ideological differences but to a 
clash of personalities between their respective leaders. To make 
confusion worse confounded, the non-Burmese minorities now 
took a hand in the game. While the valley of the Irrawaddy, the 
heart of the country, is solidly Burmese, the extensive borders of 
mountains and jungle are inhabited by non-Burmese peoples who 
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look upon the Burmese as their hereditary enemies, having been 
oppressed by them in the past. The British wisely set up special 
protectorate administrations for these hill peoples, thus keeping 
them contented. But they were outraged at the thought of being 
absorbed into a unified Burmese nation-state, and when their 
demands for local self-government within a federation were re- 
fused, they rose in revolt, especially the Christian Karens, most 
powerful and warlike of the lot, who promptly were labeled 
"Communist" by the government, but who are just the opposite. 
The upshot of all this is as complex as it is appalling. It is best 
described by an American writer on foreign affairs who visited the 
country in the summer of 1949 as "not so much a civil war as a 
kind of nationwide riot." The situation is so well analyzed by this 
well-known commentator, Stewart Alsop, and his conclusions co- 
incide so closely with much other material published on the sub- 
ject, that we cannot do better than quote him at some length. 
Writes Mr. Alsop from Rangoon under date of July 29, 1949: 

Here, as elsewhere in Asia, the nationalist leaders who are now 
trying to govern Burma are rather like intelligent but neurotic 
adolescents, in their lack of experience with the hard realities of 
power and politics. And they are neurotic in their obsessive fear 
of losing their hard-won independence. Yet, because Burma's 
leaders are also intelligent, they are capable of learning. It is this 
which makes it possible to say that the mess which is Burma to- 
day is not a hopeless mess. 

The first lesson which they have already learned is that Com- 
munists are Communists. Like Indonesia's, Burma's nationalist 
government had originally a strong fellow-traveling coloration. 
Every possible effort was made to appease the Communists. When 
the Communists, nevertheless, took up arms against the govern- 
ment in obedience to the Kremlin's Asian strategy, the fellow- 
traveling tinge began rapidly to fade, although it has not yet faded 
out entirely. 

The second lesson which the Burmese leaders are learning is 
that they must have a settlement with the rebellious Karens. As 
long as the tough Karens are in revolt, Burma will remain a quiv- 
ering jelly which the Chinese Communists will undoubtedly con- 
sume with ease. If the authority of the government is to be 
reestablished, the Karens must be transferred from the enemies of 
the government into its active allies. 

The third lesson has been, for quite understandable reasons, 
the most difficult to learn. It is simply that without some help 
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from outside, the mess in Burma will never be cleaned up, and 
the Communists will inherit the power which the British sur- 
rendered. This lesson has been so difficult because the Burmese 
leaders react to anything that smacks of "intervention" as though 
they had been flicked with a whip in an open wound. They are 
obsessed with the fear that somehow the British, or perhaps even 
the Americans, will seize power in Burma. However unreasonable 
this fear may be, it is necessary to recognize its existence to under- 
stand not only what is going on here but elsewhere in Asia. 
"You've got to remember," remarked an astute American here, 
"that they're as scared o us as they are of the Communist." 

This is still partly true, but it is a great deal less true than it 
was only a few months ago, when it was impossible to help the 
government of Burma simply because the government refused all 
help. Now, by way of contrast, the Burmese leaders are reluctant- 
ly considering the possibility of outside mediation in their dispute 
with the Karens, which is probably the only way a settlement with 
the Karens can be achieved. Moreover, they are nervously toying 
with a British Commonwealth offer of aid in the form of money 
and arms. They are inspecting the offer from every possible angle, 
to make sure that no imperialist strings are attached, but they 
have gone so far as to send Vice Premier Ne Win to London to 
talk things over. And finally, Premier Thakin Nu has made an 
open bid for American capital investment in Burma, which would 
have been unthinkable a few months ago. 

Thakin Nu's bid is hardly likely to find an eager response now, 
simply because any capitalist would be mad to invest a dollar in 
Burma today. Yet if only the mess can be cleared up in time, 
through a settlement with the Karens and help from the Com- 
monwealth, there will be breath-taking opportunities for econom- 
ic development in this rich country, with its huge unexploited 
coal and oil reserves and its great food surplus. With peace, capi- 
tal investment, and technical assistance, a sudden, sharp rise in 
the standard of living of the people here is wholly predictable. 

Thus a Burma with a political and economic structure strong 
enough permanently to withstand the Communist drive south- 
ward in Asia is at least possible. But it is no more than possible. 
It is based on a whole series of "ifs" . . . above all, if there is 
time to clean up the mess before the Chinese Communists armies 
reach the borders of Burma. There is still a chance here, and clear- 
ly the United States, working with the British Commonwealth, 
should do everything that can be done to increase the chance. But 
it is only necessary to add up the "ifs" to realize that, in losing 
China, we have risked losing not only Burma but the whole vast, 
fabulously rich, strategically vital region of Southeast Asia. 
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Incidentally, these words may be applied to all territories lib- 
erated from the government under the colonial system. 

CEYLON 

Ceylon offers a refreshing contrast to Burma in the temperate, con- 
structive use it has made of the opportunities extended to it by 
Britain for satisfaction of nationalist aspirations. The resultant 
peace, order, and prosperity testify to the wisdom of its leaders 
and to the temper of the people. 

This big, pear-shaped island lying just off the southern tip of 
India bulks small beside its huge neighbor and has only about 6,- 
000,000 inhabitants. Yet, though it is so near India, Ceylon's his- 
toric evolution has been very different from that of the neighbor- 
ing subcontinent. 

To begin with, Ceylon was converted to Buddhism and re- 
mained Buddhist when that faith died out in India itself under 
the impact of a Brahmin reaction. The differences between Bud- 
dhism and Hindu-Brahmanism produce profound unlikenesses in 
culture and ways of life. Secondly, Islam never reached Ceylon as 
it penetrated India. Lastly, Ceylon has been permeated by Eu- 
ropean influences for more than four centuries. First the Portu- 
guese and then the Dutch formed settlements along the coasts, 
while the British gained control 150 years ago and soon subjected 
the whole island. All those factors tend to produce a distinctly 
Ceylonese consciousness which inhibits any desire for political 
union with India, yet which has not engendered a type of na- 
tionalism hostile to the West and Westernism. The naturally mild 
character of the Singalese is reflected in their Buddhist faith, one 
of the most tolerant of religions. Ceylon has never had to fight 
with excessive drought as has India; her vegetation is luxuriant. 
Furthermore, Ceylon has escaped the blight of overpopulation, 
while the British, and before them the Dutch, capably developed 
the island's rich natural resources and gave a just, efficient colonial 
administration. A nationalist consciousness developed in Ceylon, 
as elsewhere in Asia, but it was never fanatical, and the British 
authorities responded to nationalist aspirations by concessions to 
local self-government and increasing native participation in the 
administration and civil services. Furthermore, Ceylon has long 
been intimately linked economically with Britain and the Com- 
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monwealth, its export staples of tea, rubber, and vegetable fats 
having been developed mainly by British capital and marketed 
chiefly through British business channels. 

During World War II, Ceylon had an object-lesson in the pro- 
tective value of the British connection when it was menaced by a 
Japanese invasion. It was saved by a concentration of British naval 
and air power at Trincomalao, its splendid and strategically vital 
base. There was no disloyal fifth column in Ceylon, and Com- 
munists were virtually unknown. 

Thus, when Ceylon's nationalist leaders voiced their desire to 
share in the devolution of postwar British colonialism in Asia, 
London met them more than half way. Unlike Burma, Ceylon 
indicated no sentiment for independence. The Ceylonese were too 
wise to try to stand alone next to the Indian colossus and amid a 
dangerously troubled world. What they asked for was Dominion 
status within the British Commonwealth. This meant theoretical 
sovereignty, under the Statute of Westminster, whereby the Do- 
minions had acquired complete freedom of action, including the 
right to quit the Commonwealth whenever they chose. But Ceylon 
voluntarily elected to conclude an agreement with Britain pro- 
viding for mutual defense, the granting of naval and air bases and 
a measure of participation by London in the handling of its for- 
eign relations. 

The attainment of Dominion status was formally signalized 
early in 1948. The event was celebrated with regal splendor, in- 
augurated by the Duke of Gloucester, younger brother of King 
George V, and attended by representatives of twenty-seven na- 
tions. The affair was a love feast. The Duke congratulated the 
new government and Parliament upon Ceylon's peaceful and con- 
stitutional achievement of Dominion partnership, while the Cey- 
lonese leaders responded with assurances of solidarity with the 
Commonwealth and loyalty to the Crown. 

This harmonious situation remains unaltered, despite economic 
difficulties involved in falling rubber prices on the world market 
and signs of price instability for other of its export staples. Mutu- 
ality of interest between Ceylon and the Commonwealth are the 
best augury that cooperation is soundly based and therefore prom- 
ises to be both cordial and enduring. 
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First Asiatic work group of the Colonial School in Moscow, 1922. Tan 
Malakka is third from left, standing; Ho Chi Minn', first left, seated. 

Typical housing conditions in Asia. 
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"Colonial rule" at its best: Java. 



Five of the fourteen hundred Indonesian 
intellectuals (See pages 282-283). 




Red infiltration in Indonesia. Soviet emblems like this 
were found on uniforms of "Republican" regiments and 
on official buildings after World War II. 
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Prophets of the political tide. Dr. Sukarno delivering a 
vehement speech against England and America on No- 
vember 8, 1944. The Malayan account at the top tells 
how effigies of Roosevelt, Churchill, and Van der Plas 
(below) were burned by Indonesians in Batavia. 
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Spring cultivation before contact with the West. 



Spring cultivation after contact with the West. 




Symbols of Asia's greatness, threatened by Communism. 





Red parade in Peiping. Translation of Chinese signs: 
"American war material captured from the Nationalists." 




Mao Tse-tung (center), Red ruler over 400 million Asiatics. 



Hakko Itjoe: Jap propaganda map disseminated through- 
out Asia during World War II, proclaiming the Japanese 
empire established in Asia. 
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MALAYA 

The case history of Malaya illustrates three things. It shows the 
possibility of mobilizing local nationalism against Communism, 
especially when this is alien in character. Secondly, it shows the 
difficulty of combating native guerrillas in tropical jungle coun- 
try. Lastly, it shows the ability of impoverished postwar Britain to 
maneuver astutely on a very slender margin.* 

The Federation of Malaya, formed early in 1948, is the latest in 
a series of developments which strikingly attest the historic British 
talent for dealing with distant and alien peoples. Unable longer 
to shoulder the complex burdens of colonial rule over a vast em- 
pire in Asia, Britain is methodically divesting itself of direct con- 
trol while retaining as much as possible of its economic and stra- 
tegic advantages with the assent of the various peoples concerned. 

To the student of politics, the transformation of Britain's Asia- 
tic empire is an increasingly fascinating exhibition of mingled 
astuteness and enlightened statesmanship. The most interesting 
aspect of this essentially evolutionary process is that it follows no 
fixed pattern, but conforms in each instance with the circum- 
stances of the case. Only Burma has as yet demanded full inde- 
pendence, which was instantly granted, with a consequent legacy 
of goodwill toward Britain from the Burmese. If Burma has made 
a frightful hash of its freedom, that is not due to any British mis- 
calculation. The subcontinent of India, because of its internal 
divisions, prefers to remain provisionally two Dominions within 
the British Commonwealth. Ceylon attains full self-government, 
though retaining Commonwealth status. And now a fourth vari- 
ant appears with Malaya, where there is a minimum of change 
from the former imperial connection. 

Malaya is the pear-shaped bulge at the tip of the immense pen- 
insula of Southeast Asia. It is not only a region of great natural 
wealth but also a key point in commerce and naval strategy, lying 
as it does on the north shore of a major sea lane of world trade 
the Strait of Malacca. At Malaya's very tip is its economic heart, 
the famed port-metropolis of Singapore. 

* This was made possible because Great Britain had the good fortune to suffer no 
interference by foreign powers in her politics to bring these problems to a satisfac- 
tory solution, whereas, on the contrary, the smaller nations had to submit to ex- 
ternal pressure. 
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The rise of British power in Malaya is an imperial epic. From 
time immemorial, the Strait of Malacca, controlling as it does the 
trade between the Middle and Far East, has been a golden prize. 
The Portuguese, first Europeans in those waters, grasped it firmly, 
building a fortress by the same name. Later, they were dislodged 
by the Dutch, who welded it into their East Indian Empire; they 
controlled both sides of the Strait with their conquest of the big 
island o Sumatra. 

The British found their opening into Malaya when Holland, 
having been overrun by the French, became part of the Napoleo- 
nic Empire and thus Britain's "enemy." At this crucial juncture a 
young Englishman named Stanford Raffles, only 19 years old, 
went out to the East as a junior clerk in the Service of the British 
East India Company. The Company had recently acquired a ten- 
tative foothold in the Malacca region by buying from a local Ma- 
lay ruler the small island of Penang. The young clerk promptly 
conceived the idea of adding the whole Dutch East Indian Em- 
pire to Britain's far-flung dominions. So persuasive were his urg- 
ings and so masterly his plans that he got the ear of his superiors, 
and by the close of the Napoleonic wars was in complete control 
of the Dutch Empire. Much to his chagrin, most of it was handed 
back to Holland at the peace settlement in Vienna. But Malaya 
was not included. And there, Raffles now with a "Sir" preceding 
his name laid a firm foundation for British ascendancy with his 
acquisition of Singapore. 

When Sir Stanford Raffles acquired it from a local Malay Sul- 
tan, Singapore did not promise much. A medium-sized island just 
off the tip of the Malayan mainland, it was covered with dense 
jungle and was almost uninhabited. But Raffles, with unerring 
vision, looked over its fine harbor and discerned its commercial 
possibilities. So he founded a settlement which within a genera- 
tion had become the chief port of call for shipping and the trans- 
fer point between local and long-distance commerce. The 
prosperity of Singapore can be gauged by the last census, taken in 
1940, when its population exceeded 750,000. Such is the enduring 
monument to Stanford Raffles' vision. 

Meanwhile, British enterprise had been developing the Ma- 
layan mainland. Malaya is divided into no fewer than nine petty 
states under the rule of native dynasties, some of them very old. 
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These local potentates were glad to see their revenues swelled by 
foreigners who laid out plantations and exploited mineral wealth, 
especially the tin deposits, that are the richest in the world. 

But this rapid development of Malaya's natural resources pres- 
ently wrought profound changes In its racial as well as its eco- 
nomic situation. The Malay is by nature an adventurer, a seafarer, 
and a fighter, but he does not take kindly to steady labor. Neither 
is he a good businessman. So the mines and plantations came to 
be worked by Chinese and Indian coolies, brought in wholesale 
as indentured laborers, while other Chinese and Indians monop- 
olized retail trade. So it has come to pass that, in many parts of 
Malaya, Chinese and Indian immigrants actually outnumber the 
native Malays, besides occupying a higher economic status. The 
disparity is greatest in Singapore itself, where the Malays form 
only one-tenth of the inhabitants, while the Chinese constitute 
three-fourths. At the apex of this polyglot human pyramid stands, 
of course, the Englishman, who enjoys immeasurable prestige and 
disposes of ultimate political and economic power. 

At least, he did thus stand unchallenged until a certain day in 
1942, only a few months after Pearl Harbor, when a picked Japa- 
nese army infiltrated through the Malayan jungles and captured 
reputedly invincible Singapore. Thereafter they ruled the roost, 
alienating everyone by their brutality and rapacity until Japan it- 
self collapsed and the British returned. They returned but with 
a sad loss of that precious attribute, prestige what the Chinese 
aptly call "face." 

The returning British found things in a terrible state. Under 
the old order, matters had run smoothly. Singapore itself and 
some smaller settlements up the coast had been crown colonies 
under direct British rule. But the native sultanates had been 
"protectorates," with clever British "residents" at the various 
courts who tactfully guided the rulers in what they should do. 
Now, the rulers, like their subjects, were much less impressed by 
British power and more disposed to have their own way. At the 
same time, they realized that they badly needed British advice, 
capital, "know-how," and commercial connections if they were to 
reestablish order, restore their prewar economic prosperity, and 
learn to pull together. 

The upshot was that the ruling classes came to the conclusion 
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that independence was impracticable for a long time to come. So 
they sat down with the British and eventually evolved the ar- 
rangement which has resulted in the "Federation of Malaya/* 
Technically, it is not very different from the prewar set-up. The 
nine native states are to form a federated union, though with local 
autonomy. British residents are still on the job, albeit with dimin- 
ished authority. Foreign affairs, defense, and judicial appeals are 
still matters for Britain, while Singapore continues to be a crown 
colony.* 

Yet, in this new arrangement, there is a marked difference in 
emphasis and aim. Hitherto, Britain had been in Malaya as suz- 
erain in perpetuity. Henceforth, Britain is in Malaya as adviser, 
arbitrator and guardian. 

It speaks well for Malayan common sense as well for British 
sagacity that such a compromise was worked out. The Malay 
States are obviously unfitted to stand alone, either individually or 
collectively. There is at present no rational basis for independent 
nationhood. Indeed, with their heterogeneous populations, the 
primary basis for national life is lacking. Time, and a consider- 
able period of time, at that, is needed to repair the harm done by 
the Japanese occupation, restore their economic structure, and 
solve grave problems of adjustment and assimilation of alien ele- 
ments. From whatever side one looks at the matter, one gains the 
conviction that the right of self-determination has been used here 
cautiously, and that above all it has not led to a demand for com- 
plete self-government. 

This harmonious cooperation between East and West was what 
Communism had determined should not happen. We have al- 
ready seen how Moscow had long planned to foment political and 
economic chaos in Southeast Asia, in large part so as to deal a 
body blow to the economies of the Western Powers, dependent on 
the raw materials from that region. Now Malaya ranks high on 
the list, its rubber and tin furnishing about one-half of all the dol- 
lars Britain is earning with its exports to America. Communist 
determination was quickened into action by Moscow's campaign 
against the European recovery program under the Marshall Plan. 

* Compare the report by Vice Minister David Rees Williams after his return from 
Malaya in 1949, to Minister A. Creech-Jones: "Malaya is our greatest dollar-earn- 
ing territory. ... It is of vital importance to England, and I believe we can retain 
our influence there by wise statesmanship." 
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That was the reason for the general order sent out to Communists 
through the Middle and Far East to "get busy" early in 1948. So 
far as Malaya was concerned, this spelled a fierce uprising of the 
Communist "underground," formed against the Japanese during 
the late war but maintaining its organization and its arms. Thus, 
the opening months of 1948 witnessed a planned campaign 
throughout Malaya to destroy rubber plantations, wreck tin 
mines, terrorize and drive out the British, and seize power for 
Moscow. 

Recognizing the significance of the challenge, Britain reacted 
quickly, rushing to Malaya some of its best military units, such as 
Guards Regiments and Gurkhas. Her action in Malacca was dia- 
metrically opposed to her activities in Indonesia, where she had 
orders to disarm the Japanese and to liberate the Dutch out of the 
camps; for in Indonesia the British attitude toward the extremists 
was, to put it mildly, of a very benevolent nature, so that they 
were given every opportunity to obtain Japanese armaments. 
Moreover, England forced the Dutch to recognize the extremists 
as the lawful leaders of the Indonesian people. 

The best British asset in Malaya, however, was the sympathy of 
the natives themselves toward the English. The Communist upris- 
ing was almost exclusively Chinese, whom the Malays hate and 
fear, regardless of ideologies among the Chinese. So Britain had 
no trouble in recruiting a Malay combat constabulary aggregating 
some 50,000 to supplement its own forces of some 20,000. As for 
British plantation and mine staffs, their fortitude was exemplary. 
Strapping on their revolvers, they stayed on the job and kept their 
workers in line. Nothing was left to chance. British authorities 
took the drastic step of issuing identification cards for the entire 
population of Malaya. This measure, involving the photograph- 
ing for the first time of five million inhabitants, millions of whom 
in jungle villages had never seen a camera, was unprecedented in 
the Orient. The results were spectacular. In Singapore especially, 
not only was Communism as an organized force stamped out but 
common crime decreased to such an extent that Singapore is now 
one of the most orderly cities in the world. 

On the mainland, however, the results were far less conclusive. 
The Communist insurgents strikingly revealed the efficacy of guer- 
rilla tactics in tropical jungle country. Probably never numbering 
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more than 10,000, and steadily whittled down by death or cap- 
ture, these fanatical Communists nevertheless have kept up the 
fight against seemingly overwhelming odds in numbers and equip- 
ment, and are even now not extirpated, though Malaya's economy 
is almost back to normal. Meanwhile, this local war is a heavy 
drain on the British treasury, costing at least 1150,000 per day, 
which largely offsets dollar gains from exports of rubber and tin. 
And there is no prospect that this drain can be notably lightened, 
since a sharp reduction in defense forces would stimulate the 
Communists to start up once more. Indeed, the prospects are dubi- 
ous, with the nearing of Chinese Red armies to the borders of In- 
do-China and Burma, and growing Communist pressure upon 
Siam, Malaya's neighbor, whose anti-Communist government has 
been aiding the British by effectively closing its Malaya border. 
Siam is, indeed, another crucial link in the chain of containment 
against the Communist advance in Southeast Asia, so we shall now 
consider its situation and potentialities. 

SIAM (THAILAND) 

Siam occupies the middle portion of the big bulge of continental 
Southeast Asia. Slightly smaller than either Burma or Indo-China, 
and with about 18,000,000 population, it centers upon the valley 
system of the Menam River and its tributaries, on whose lower 
reaches stands the capital city of Bangkok, glittering with palaces 
and gold-encrusted Buddhist pagodas. Underpopulated by Asiatic 
standards, Siam is a country of languid, easy-living people where 
rice grows lushly in the tropic lowlands, fish fill every pond and 
stream, and bananas flourish wild for the picking. Owning their 
farms and content with little, the peasant majority are a con- 
tented, happy folk who smile easily, wear gay clothes, and put 
jasmine, gardenias and lotus in their hair. 

The outstanding difference between Siam and the other coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia is revealed by its alternate name Thai- 
land. This means "Land of the Free," which is literally true. Siam 
or Thailandhas never been a colony of Western power and has 
never known a real foreign invasion. The Japanese occupation in 
the late war was an arranged affair. Finding that they could get no 
help from Britain and France, the Siamese cannily made terms 
with the Japanese, allowing them free passage through their coun- 
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try to attack Burma and Malaya. In return, the Japanese were on 
their good behavior. And when the tide of war turned, the Sia- 
mese were able to drop out of the fighting quickly to escape more 
than superficial damage from the victorious Western Allies. They 
were thus far luckier than their neighbors. 

A mixture of luck and sagacity has, Indeed, characterized Slam's 
history in modern times. Slam's most notable distinction is that, 
with the exception of Japan, it was the only Far Eastern country 
which successfully transformed itself from an Oriental hermit 
land into a nation-state on the Western model. 

The story of this evolution is a fascinating one. Like Japan, 
Slam deliberately undertook to modernize Itself along Western 
lines, without thereby losing its national and cultural identity. 
And that, In turn, was due primarily to the wisdom and foresight 
of its rulers. Fully a century ago, a wise young King named Mong- 
khut perceived the peril of the then-waxing European Imperi- 
alism. Accordingly, at an early date, he resolved that Siam should 
stand erect as an independent, progressive nation In a world obvi- 
ously destined to be dominated increasingly by Western civiliza- 
tion. He therefore strove consistently to adapt Westernism to his 
country's needs. 

It is especially interesting to note that he turned to resident 
American missionaries as disinterested counselors whom he could 
trust. Recognizing that the United States had no imperialistic am- 
bitions in that part of the world, Mongkhut and his successors 
sought and welcomed American advice and help. For many years 
the key position in the whole Westernizing program, that of chief 
foreign adviser, was held by a series of American incumbents. The 
impress of American ideas and methods upon Siam goes deeper 
than is generally imagined. 

Yet, notwithstanding these sagacious efforts, it was touch and go 
during the iSgos, the high tide of Western imperialism in the Far 
East, whether Siam would survive. Britain, expanding from India, 
had just conquered neighboring Burma. Even more aggressive, 
France reached out from Indo-China, exacted several border 
provinces, and coveted the whole country. Perhaps only Franco- 
British jealousies permitted Siam to live on as a "buffer" state be- 
tween the two big empires. But survive it did, becoming ever 
more stable, prosperous and progressive, until it won the respect 
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of its imperial neighbors and ultimately took its place in the 
world as a recognized nation-state. 

Emerging virtually unscathed from the late war, Siam has fur- 

ther profited by the postwar troubles of its neighbors. Chaotic 

Burma can no longer export its former big surpluses of rice, tim- 

ber and other staples, while war-ridden Indo-China is almost as 

badly handicapped. But peaceful Siam can fill the bill and sell its 

surpluses at top prices in needy markets. The result is favorable 

trade-balances in both the sterling and dollar areas, and such 

ample revenues that the government has nearly wiped out its for- 

eign debt, rehabilitated its railroads, improved other public 

services, and begun an ambitious program of hydroelectric devel- 

opment. Siam is thus economically and financially sound in an 

area of confusion and uncertainty. There have been some politi- 

cal troubles, but these are due to quarrels within the small ruling 

class that practically runs the country. Such quarrels are super- 

ficial, turning on rival personalities, and have always existed in 

Siam's history. The mass of the people, having no serious eco- 

nomic grievances and feeling no danger to their independence, 

take scant interest in politics. Needless to say, there is no Com- 

munism among the Siamese* The only Communists are found 

among the Chinese element, which, as already explained, is the 

sole potential peril from within. And they are being carefully 

watched by the present head of government, a strong-handed lead- 

er named Phibul Songgram, who seems capable of handling any 

domestic trouble that may arise. 

All this would seem to qualify Siam as a dependable link in the 
anti-Communist chain. The one "out" about the situation is that 
Siam is a small country with a small army and an unwarlike tradi- 
tion. If adequately backed and sided by the Western Powers, Siam 
would presumably give a fair account of itself. If not, it will prob- 
ably not court heroic martyrdom by vain resistance to the Red 
tide. Judging by precedents, it will try to make terms in time with 
the advancing Reds, as it did with the Japanese juggernaut in the 
late war. The Siamese are cheerful opportunists. 



THE PHILIPPINES 



The Republic of the Philippines is the outstanding example of 
the peaceful attainment of nationhood by an Asiatic people with 
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the consistently planned aid and encouragement o the Western 
power which formerly held sovereign control. Independence is 
the logical culmination of a long evolution, begun on the initia- 
tive of the United States almost as soon as the Philippines were 
ceded to it by Spain in 1899 as a consequence of the Spanish- 
American War. 

The Philippines are likewise a striking example of how the des- 
tiny of an Asiatic country can be molded by Western colonial con- 
quest and control. This extensive archipelago, consisting of a 
multitude of islands great and small, is geographically an integral 
part of the still vaster archipelago to the southward, most of 
which was similarly consolidated under Dutch rule and is now 
known as Indonesia. The dividing line between the two archi- 
pelagos is an arbitrary one, determined by historic and political 
considerations. In both, the populations are predominantly of 
Malay stock, though with many subdivisions of physical type, lan- 
guage and culture. 

Spain discovered the Philippines in 1521, and within the next 
half century had firmly established its hold upon the archipelago. 
This Spanish conquest was rendered easy by the absence of any 
strong native authority, the islands being divided into an infinite 
number of small tribal groups living at a low economic and cul- 
tural level. The Philippines were of slight benefit to Spain. Un- 
like its conquests in the New World, the Philippines offered no 
gold or silver to attract the cupidity of conquistador es, nor were 
there precious spices such as attracted the Portuguese and the 
Dutch to neighboring Indonesia. The result was that Spanish civil- 
ian settlement was negligible, the islands being viewed primarily 
as a missionary enterprise of the Roman Church for the conver- 
sion of souls. Christianization was in the hands of monastic orders 
who influenced strongly the civilian authorities and discouraged 
trade even with Spain, to say nothing of other foreign contacts, 
which were rigidly excluded. Thus, for three centuries, the Philip- 
pines lived a hermit existence under clerical domination, authori- 
tarian but benevolent in purpose. 

To a certain extent, this purpose was fulfilled. The tide of Mo- 
hammedanism, which at the Spanish conquest had begun to lap 
up from Indonesia, was stayed at the southern fringes of the ar- 
chipelago, and the rest of the islands were Christianized and given 
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at least the rudiments of Western culture. No doubt the dynamic 
force of the Spaniards 1 colonial expansion lay in the fact that 
they put their religious and cultural stamp on every people they 
made subject to them. As the Philippines turned out not to be 
valuable for exploitation for the benefit of the Spanish crown, but 
were rather to be considered as a religious adjunct to the Roman 
Catholic Church, an age-long cultural fructification took place 
here (the inculcation of the Spanish language and convent 
schools) , so that later on the Americans found a people already 
greatly Westernized and ripe for self-government. This does not 
take away the fact that Spanish domination was coupled with a 
lack of economic advancement. Furthermore, as time passed and 
missionary zeal cooled for lack of incentive, the monastic orders, 
staffed almost exclusively by Spanish friars, became corrupted by 
wealth and power, monopolizing the best agricultural land, on 
which peasants labored as exploited serfs. 

This hermit existence of the Philippines began to alter early in 
the nineteenth century. The loss of nearly all its vast colonial em- 
pire in the New World inevitably turned Spanish attention to its 
Far Eastern possession. Trade and economic development were 
initiated, coupled with increased migration of Spaniards. Ideas 
filtered in from the outer world, despite the hostility of the friars, 
who did their best to oppose such innovations. 

All this engendered growing unrestarticulate among the ris- 
ing middle class and budding intellectuals, potential throughout 
the oppressed and exploited peasantry. This unrest was intensified 
by the bad character of the colonial government, staffed mostly by 
job seekers from Spain, who were at once incompetent, tyrannical 
and corrupt. The lesson of the successful revolt of the colonies in 
the Americas was noted and taken to heart by the Philippines. 
The upshot was a spreading demand for reforms. When these 
were denied, and those who sought them were brutally penalized 
by the government and the friars, agitation, conspiracy and sporad- 
ic revolt resulted. 

Ultimately a nationalist movement aiming at the overthrow of 
colonial and clerical rule crystallized into a revolutionary secret 
society called the Katipuras. This society headed a widespread re- 
volt in the year 1896. The Spanish authorities were unable to 
quell the revolt, and the home government, preoccupied with the 
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greater rebellion in Cuba, could not send needed reinforcements. 
Spanish rule was thus already precarious when war with the 
United States broke out in 1898 and an American fleet com- 
manded by Admiral Dewey entered the harbor of Manila, capital 
and metropolis of the Philippines, sank the Spanish squadron, 
and occupied Manila itself. 

The victorious Americans found themselves precipitated into a 
most difficult situation. With the capture of Manila, Spanish pow- 
er throughout the islands collapsed, to be succeeded by a series of 
local native provisional governments. But, with the exception of 
the revolutionary regime in the main island of Luzon, headed by 
Emilio Aguinaldo, none of these exercised effective authority. 
Even the Aguinaldo regime could not control its territory, which 
was overrun by marauding bandit gangs. When American author- 
ities refused to recognize Aguinaldo's provisional government, 
the latter attacked the American forces. By this time Spain had 
ceded the islands to the United States, so the Filipino insurgents 
had become rebels against American rule. Resolved to confirm 
their authority, a large American army proceeded to crush the 
native opposition. This was accomplished after two years of ex- 
tensive guerrilla warfare. 

Despite this unpromising and exasperating start, the benign 
character of American rule and its liberal, altruistic intentions to- 
ward its new colonial possession were at once made manifest. 
Military rule gave place to a civilian administration which in- 
augurated a sweeping series of reforms, ranging from public ser- 
vices such as good roads and improved harbors to sanitation, 
public health and an ambitious educational program on the 
American model, sparked by one thousand picked schoolteachers 
from the United States. The friars were bought out and their rich 
lands transferred to lay ownership. Furthermore, Filipinos were 
associated with this reform process at all levels, from the civil 
service and local administration to high political and judicial 
posts, while native public opinion and political activity were em- 
bodied in a legislature with increasing competence and authority. 
The intentions of the United States were clearly stated in the 
preamble to the Jones Act passed by Congress in 1916, which de- 
clared that "it has always been the purpose of the people of the 
United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine 
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Islands and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
form of government can be established therein." 

This unqualified pledge of ultimate independence did much to 
keep within evolutionary bounds the strong nationalist trend 
which aimed at attaining full sovereignty as soon as possible. In 
*935 the islands acquired virtually complete self-government as 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines with a constitution, presi- 
dent, legislature, and all the other instrumentalities of a function- 
ing democracy, and with a proviso that this stature, similar to that 
of a Dominion of the British Commonwealth, should culminate 
in full independence by the year 1946. Then, during this "Do- 
minion" period, came World War II, the Japanese conquest of 
the Philippines and their liberation by American arms in 1945. 

The Republic of the Philippines appeared on schedule the fol- 
lowing year, and this convincing demonstration of American good 
faith further cemented the comradeship in arms welded between 
Filipinos and Americans during the struggle against a common 
foe. It certainly facilitated treaty arrangements for cooperation 
between the Republic and the United States in many ways, in- 
cluding the grant of bases to the Americans for mutual defense 
against potential enemies. Not to leave a young republic without 
protection to make its way through the disturbed world of the 
Far East is a sign of wise government. 

Friendship for America is general among the Filipino people, 
who recognize America's liberal altruism toward them from the 
start and who appreciate the financial and economic aid extended 
by America toward their postwar reconstruction, which, in 1951, 
aggregated $27,000,000. 

Relations between the Philippine Republic and the United 
States are thus on a sound and seemingly enduring basis. Never- 
theless, the internal picture is not so good. Deep wounds were in- 
flicted by the Japanese conquest and occupation which are far 
from healed. Besides material losses, the Japanese left behind 
them an evil legacy of political, social and spiritual confusion. In 
the Philippines, as elsewhere in Southeast Asia, Japan planted a 
"time bomb" whose belated detonations, while of scant profit to 
Japan itself, certainly benefit Communism. 

Popular unrest and discontent in the Philippines center in 
those same agricultural regions of mid-Luzon which have been a 
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sore spot ever since the days of the Spanish friars. Expropriation 
of these regions ameliorated but did not wholly remedy the griev- 
ances of the peasantry, whose chronic disaffection made them a 
natural focus of resistance to Japanese rule. Central Luzon thus 
became one of the main supports of the anti-Japanese "under- 
ground/' which was encouraged and armed by the returning 
Americans. But this underground, like others in East Asia, was a 
complex movement, Including not only genuine patriots but also 
radical malcontents and lawless elements who preferred a life of 
violence and pillage to one of peace and order. As usual in such 
cases, once the war was over the sincere patriots turned in their 
arms and went back to normal civilian life, whereas the radical 
and lawless elements kept their arms, perpetuated the organiza- 
tion, and were ready for more trouble. 

In Luzon, this organization was called "Hukbalahap," the Tag- 
alo name for "People's Anti-Japanese Army." It became a menace 
to the new national government when it fell under the control of 
ultraradical leaders headed by one Luis Taruc, a guerrilla chief- 
tain of force and ability who was eventually disclosed to be a 
fanatical Communist. The Philippine government has been un- 
able to end the Hukbalahap disaffection by either force or con- 
ciliation. Here, as elsewhere, the difficulties of guerrilla fighting 
against even small bands of determined irregulars have been very 
great. The reasons are well set forth in the following account of 
conditions in the "Huk" region, penned by a correspondent of 
the Associated Press. Writing from the field in the spring of 1949, 
he said: 

All is far from peaceful in this central rice bowl of the Philip- 
pines. Readiness for trouble is evident on all sides, and already 
violence flares sporadically. Today's ambush murder of Mrs. Au- 
rora Quezon, her daughter, and others was only the latest incident 
to occur. Other recent incidents include the ambush murder of a 
police chief, the wounding of four civilians by a grenade thrown 
by a drunken soldier, the death of a Philippines Scout of the 
United States Army in a mass holdup, and alerting of this prov- 
incial capital [Cabanatuan] of 55,000 against possible attack by 
marauders. 

Driving over the countryside less than 100 miles north of Ma- 
nila, one finds villagers thronging the roads by day, but at sundown 
all roads are clear. The few travelers drive at high speed. Philip- 
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pine constabulary and temporary police, all heavily armed, stand 
guard in even the smallest villages. Families keep close to their 
homes. Many have dug fox-holes beneath stilt-legged nipa-palm 
huts. 

What is the reason for all this? Why, this is "Huklandia," the 
stamping ground of the outlawed, Communist-led peasants called 
"Hukbalahaps." . . . The people fear the Huks, the civilian 
guards, the soldiers, and the bloody clashes which come when one 
group meets the other. 

Last fall and winter the constabulary mounted a stiff campaign 
against the Huks. The government had attempted previously to 
make a deal, offering amnesty if the Huks would surrender their 
arms. Mutual distrust was too strong, and the peace talks broke 
down. The soldiers and temporary police, aided by observation 
planes, armored cars and mortars slashed into the known hideouts 
of the dissidents. More than 500 Huks were killed in four months. 
Survivors fled in small bands eastward to the Sierra Madre and 
west to the Xambales Mountains. Their leader, Taruc, an avowed 
Communist, went underground. 

Late in February, the government ran out of the fund it had 
used to pay temporary police. The anti-Huk volunteers, who had 
numbered into the thousands, thereupon melted to ten percent 
of their winter strength. Intelligence sources say the Huks began 
at once to reassemble, and are now going strong once more. There 
have been whispers of submarines presumably Russian landing 
supplies but both sides have denied this. Nor had an official check 
borne out stories of Chinese Communist reinforcements. Never- 
theless, this area is tense, expecting more conflict. 

Seditious activities cannot be held in check without continuous 
large-scale government outlays of money and effort. Neither can 
popular discontent be remedied unless economic conditions con- 
tinue to improve. But the economic outlook is not bright. Such 
postwar recovery as the Philippines have attained appears due 
largely to copious American aid. But that assistance is tapering 
off, coinciding with price recessions for tropical staples on the 
world market. If financial stringency and hard times hit the Phil- 
ippines, unbiased observers predict grave trouble. 

That would tend notably to diminish the Philippine Republic's 
efficacy as a strong link in the chain of containment for the Com- 
munist offensive in Southeast Asia. It was with this in mind that 
President Quirino paid his visit to Washington in August 1949, 
urging consideration by Congress and the American people of the 
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gravity of the Far Eastern situation in general and the needs of 
his country in particular. 

It certainly is of prime importance to keep a close watch on the 
secret maneuvers of Moscow in the Philippines. The islands are 
within the anti-Communist ring of defense. In the battle against 
the activities of the Reds in Southeast Asia the Philippines are 
strategically indispensable. 



IX 



The Red Attack on Indonesia 



All freedom-loving people Americans particularlyare elated at 
the birth of a new, independent, truly self-governing nation. It 
warms the hearts of good men everywhere to see unfolding before 
their eyes a new advance of freedom. 

Yet, as we all have had occasion to see in the last ten years, es- 
tablishment of a new government does not always mean that free- 
dom has been advanced. Often it means that forces opposed to 
human liberty have come into power, and that freedom will be 
gradually strangled, if not suppressed outright. We must be care- 
fully realistic, therefore, to discover whether any particular politi- 
cal change tends to enhance human liberty or to destroy it. Only 
when we examine exactly what has happened are we in a position 
to know whether the change has been for evil or for good. 

One common characteristic of most new Asiatic "nationalisms" 
is, that it is difficult if not impossible to induce the nationalists to 
cooperate in opposing the evil tide of Soviet imperialism. The 
reason for this is not hard to find. In the main, leadership of those 
Asiatic peoples now "liberated from colonialism" has been drawn 
from their youthful intelligentsia. And it is precisely among this 
class in each country that the Russians have long been preparing 
the way for acceptance of their ideology and leadership. This they 
have done by employment of shrewd propagandists who know 
how to turn local issues and aspirations to Soviet uses. They have 
appeared everywhere as the champions of local independence, 
while their real interest has been only to break existing ties with 
the West as a prelude to Communist domination. They have op- 
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crated with such slogans as "Asia for the Asiatics," "Freedom for 
Asia/* "Down with Colonialism," "Independence for . . ." 

Thus, Soviet agents and those whom they have recruited have 
managed from the beginning to infiltrate themselves Into national 
Independence movements, often Into key positions of direction 
and control. And now that those movements have taken over the 
actual government of affairs In certain areas, this penetration 
(both Ideological and organizational) almost automatically guar- 
antees that those in power will not take an attitude hostile to the 
Soviet Union. 

This is not to say that Communists and their adherents make 
up a majority of any such Independence movements. They prob- 
ably do not. But they have permeated the great number of sincere, 
freedom-aspiring members of such movements so artfully that it is 
often impossible to detect who is a Communist and who is not. 
And even when they are discovered and expelled from such move- 
ments or governments, their influence and following usually are 
still so great as to deter those who have achieved power from tak- 
ing an actively hostile attitude toward Soviet Russia. 

The fact is, therefore, that the youthful "liberated" peoples of 
Asia probably cannot be united into a common front against Rus- 
sian imperialism. Too often "liberation" has meant mainly the 
creation of new opportunities for Soviet agents to work unhin- 
dered at their technique of infiltration and domination, with the 
use of force at the appropriate moment. In pursuance of this tech- 
nique, Moscow has captured China and reached the borders of 
Indo-China, Burma and India. The skilful and relentless advance 
may be expected to continue southward as an element in the mas- 
ter plan for Soviet domination of all Asia. Indonesia lies squarely 
in its path. 

Marxist interest in Indonesia is no new thing. Bukharin, Marx's 
ardent disciple and, so to speak, "ambassador at large" in Asia, 
wrote as long ago as 1874 that Indonesia is "a bridge from Asia to 
Australia." That prime geopolitical fact looms large in the long- 
range strategy of the Soviets. If they can cut off Asia from the 
West, the bridge to Australia will be theirs. 

In December 1949 the government of the Netherlands, bowing 
to foreign pressure, surrendered its power in Indonesia to an oli- 
garchy which will be described a little later in this chapter. This 
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event is not only of political importance but of far-reaching stra- 
tegic meaning. In the event of a third World War it will have in- 
calculable significance for Americans. 

The United States of America today holds as a defense perim- 
eter in Asia a line running from the Kurile Islands in the north 
through Japan, the Ryukyu Islands, Formosa and the Philippines 
to Borneo and Sumatra. While the Philippines may be said to be 
the bastion of this defense line, Indonesia occupies an important 
place in it. New Guinea, particularly, because of its location south- 
east of the Philippines, is of great strategic importance as a second 
line of defense. It is also the springboard to the most important 
economic and industrial regions of Australia. 

It must be assumed that the Kremlin has long carefully weighed 
these facts, and was doing so for many years before the Dutch 
"transfer of sovereignty" to the oligarchy now in power. Soviet 
Russia ardently desired this transfer, although for reasons of its 
own it pretended to denounce it. It fits perfectly Soviet plans for 
expansion. 

Indonesia is not a solid land mass such as India. It is a vast ar- 
chipelago of hundreds of islands, great and small, stretching across 
the equator for more than 3,000 miles. Its average breadth is some 
500 miles. Thus, in length it is equal to the distance from New 
York to San Francisco, and in breadth farther than New Orleans 
is from Chicago. The islands total about 735,000 square miles and 
support a population of 70,000,000. Both in area and in people, 
Indonesia comprises nearly half of all Southeast Asia, not includ- 
ing India. But Indonesia is incomparably the richest part of South- 
east Asia, both in the extent and variety of its natural resources 
and in the degree to which these have been developed. Resources 
available for further development are incalculably greater. Al- 
ready a major source of oil, tin and tropical products for the world 
market, Indonesia needs only peace and economic efficiency for 
further growth and prosperity. In the hands of the Soviet Union 
it would be one of the richest prizes on earth. 

Indonesia, on its sea-sundered islands, contains an almost be- 
wildering variety of lands and races. Its inhabitants include peo- 
ples speaking more than fifty diverse languages and dialects, who 
profess differing religions, are heirs of separate cultures, and live 
on widely different levels of civilization. While a majority can be 
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classified as belonging to the Malay race, there are notable differ- 
ences in physical types. The natives of New Guinea are frizzy- 
haired negroids living literally in the Stone Age. 

Culturally, this amazing conglomeration ranges from the civil- 
ized Javanese and the Christianized, Westernized people of the 
Moluccas to the head-hunting savages of Borneo. While Islam is 
the prevailing religion, Hinduism lingers on in the picturesque is- 
land of Bali. The large immigrant Chinese element has brought 
with it Buddhist ethics, moral philosophy and Confucianism. Mil- 
lions of near savages in New Guinea, Borneo and other islands 
follow their own native pagan systems of worship. 

The diversity just described shows why Indonesia has no innate 
unity. Such unity as exists has come only from three centuries of 
Dutch colonial control, the Pax Nederlandica. 

Dutch control over Indonesia came about more by accident 
than design. Nearly three hundred and fifty years ago, the Dutch 
East India Company was formed by a canny group of merchants 
who aimed to tap the rich trade of the "Spice Islands," for ages 
the major source of such luxuries as nutmegs, cloves and pepper. 
Competing with both Portuguese and English, these traders man- 
aged to secure a monopoly of the spice trade. They had no dream 
of empire. They desired only to run a profitable business at as 
little expense as they could. So they interfered little with the na- 
tives, leaving local affairs in the hands of innumerable native 
chieftains. Only in a few of the islands, like Amboina, and the 
Minahassa, where they made early settlements, did the Dutch 
deeply influence the lives of the inhabitants. There, the people 
for the most part became converted to Christianity. But only later 
was Dutch authority extended over the larger and more populous 
islands. 

Java's amazing development dates back only a little more than 
a century, after the luxury trade in spices declined and was re- 
placed by quantity-produced staples such as sugar and rubber, 
grown on large plantations. The fertile soil of Java made it the 
center of Dutch enterprise and a source of wealth. In less than 
a hundred and fifty years the population of the island increased 
from about 4,000,000 to 45,000,000 all on an island about the 
size of the state of New York. This is now one of the most densely 
populated areas of the world. It is highly questionable whether 
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the swollen population can be supported without the marvelously 
efficient Dutch skill and enterprise that brought it forth. 

It must be granted that the regime of the Dutch East India 
Company ultimately became exploitative and tyrannical though 
no more so than other colonial regimes of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, or even that of native rulers over their sub- 
jects. But in 1798 the company ran into financial difficulties and 
was abolished. The Netherlands government took over and vested 
control of Indonesia in an agency known as The Council of the 
Asiatic Possessions. At that early date, the Dutch showed an en- 
lightened sense of responsibility for the welfare of their colonial 
peoples by ordering a thorough survey of the East Indies with 
an eye to sweeping administrative and economic reform. 

Just at this juncture Holland was overrun by the French and 
temporarily became a part of the Napoleonic empire. Since 
Britain was at war with France, she promptly included the Nether- 
lands among her enemies and sent her fleets against the rich 
prize of the East Indies. Java, the seat of Dutch power, was occu- 
pied by the British until 1816, when it was returned to Holland 
by the Congress of Vienna. When Dutch rule was reestablished, 
it took time and effort to repair the ravages of war and occupa- 
tion. Thus the reforms were delayed. 

But even before the islands were regained, in 1815, the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands issued a Grondwet (Constitution) for 
the East Indies which is a landmark in colonial history. Authori- 
ties in the Indies were made strictly accountable to the home 
government, statute law superseded colonial regulations, a system 
of elementary education was begun, and the way paved for the 
gradual emancipation of the natives from forced labor for the 
colonial regime and from semifeudal servitude to their native 
rulers. Throughout the greater part of the archipelago, govern- 
ment was not directly in the hands of the Dutch but was admin- 
istered by native rulers under treaty with the Dutch much as in 
the Native States of British India down to the recent passing of 
British rule. Even in Java two autonomous native sultanates 
Jokjakarta and Surakarta survived until the Japanese occupation 
in 19425. But in the native states, tactful Dutch "residents" exer- 
cised growing influence for reform of abuses and raising of hu- 
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mane standards to the level enjoyed in the areas directly admin- 
istered by the Dutch. 

By 1900 the "trusteeship" conception of their relationship to 
the colonies had become firmly established in Dutch government 
policy. Supported by home public opinion, the participation of 
colonial peoples in their own government, according to their 
ability, was the next principle adopted. In 1918 a Volksraad (Peo- 
ple's Council) was set up, partly on an elected basis, with limited 
legislative authority. Soon it contained a native Indonesian ma- 
jority and its powers grew. The public services were increasingly 
opened to natives. While Dutch hands still firmly grasped the 
reins of ultimate power, an evolutionary process looking toward 
native self-government was well begun. 

During this evolutionary transition toward self-government, 
the Indies enjoyed law and order, peace and prosperity. Great 
strides were made in improving education, hygiene, agriculture, 
irrigation, roads and railways. Harbors were improved. Wider 
use of credit made a better material life available to more people. 
Instead of deep-seated anti-Western feeling, there was voluntary 
cooperation between natives and the Dutch, based upon recog- 
nition by both that they were prospering under the Pax Neder- 
landica. Therefore the East Indies, notwithstanding the incidents 
which we will examine below, were tranquil not only in the 
prosperity of the 19205 but even in the depression of the 19305, 
although the country's economy was profoundly affected by the 
business cycle. 

This tranquility was also in large measure due to the amicable 
personal relations existing between the Dutch and the natives. 
Unlike the British, the Dutch were never an aloof imperial ruling 
caste. In British India, for example, as an English writer humor- 
ously put it: 

The Briton comes to India to govern, governs, and goes away 
again. His relations with a few Indians may be more or less 
friendly; but he no more enters into the national life of the 
country than the plumber who puts in your pipes or the electri- 
cian who "wires" your house becomes a member of your family.* 

The Dutch, from the beginning, tended to take root in their 
Indies. A certain proportion of them, year after year, remained 

* William Archer, India and the Future, London, 1928, p. 10. 
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permanently, thus becoming colonists in the true sense of the 
word. Before 1942 the European element numbered some 240,000, 
overwhelmingly Dutch. Many of these had been born in the 
Indies, often of families settled for generations. Furthermore, in- 
termarriage with the natives (particularly with the aristocratic 
class) was not taboo. Although part of the European stock came 
from the early colonial days, in which single men went to work 
in the far-off Indies, and not many women came with them, yet 
the mixed offspring were not socially disclassed. 

The Eurasian elements tended to identify themselves with 
the Dutch, and were generally so regarded. This mixture made 
social contacts much easier and more amicable than among the 
British colonies. More important, it built bridges of mutual 
understanding and mutual interest among the races a fact that 
may have an important bearing upon the future role of the 
Dutch in an independent Indonesia. Humanly as well as economi- 
cally and advisorily, they are not an alien element to vanish 
with the loss of sovereignty, but rather indigenous and integrated 
into the very fabric of Indonesian life. 

But the Dutch connection with the Indies is perpetuated in 
other ways, quite independent of political ties. Christians among 
the native elements number more than 2,500,000. Though scat- 
tered in almost every part of the archipelago, the largest groups 
are found in the eastern, or "outer," islands. Here was the site 
of the early European settlements, and the Dutch imprint is 
strong in the Locca or "Spice" Islands, centering in Amboina 
and including such regions as Minahassa in the neighboring Cele- 
bes. These Christians, numbering more than 800,000, are nearly 
all Protestants stemming from the Dutch Reformed Church. 
These people have been Christians for more than three centuries, 
and use Dutch as a second language. It is little wonder that they 
have acquired so largely a Westernized mentality and outlook. 
Indeed, they liked to call themselves the "Twelfth Province" of the 
Netherlands. Their solidarity with the Dutch has been shown 
by the fact that, traditionally, they have furnished the best and 
most reliable soldiers for the Dutch colonial army. They also 
have the highest rate of literacy, and have swarmed out as office 
workers over the other islands. 

The second main Christian center was the southern part of the 
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Outer Islands, centering In Dutch Timor. This island is divided, 
politically, between the Netherlands and Portugal. Portuguese 
Timor is Roman Catholic, and this trend has remained in the 
adjoining Dutch portion. Most of the native Christians in this 
and adjoining islands are Roman Catholic, but with their Protes- 
tant coreligionists they share a feeling of solidarity with the 
Netherlands. All these Christian elements in the Outer Islands 
have attempted to maintain a close and special relationship with 
the Netherlands, no matter what the rest of Indonesia might do.* 

Antipathy to Dutch rule began only in the twentieth century, 
due to the general Asiatic awakening, and it centers in the island 
of Java. Though Java is small as compared with such island giants 
as Sumatra, Borneo and New Guinea, it is outstanding in wealth, 
population and culture. Its earliest civilization was brought by 
migrants from India, who imported with them their Hindu cul- 
ture. Some two hundred years before arrival of the Dutch, Mos- 
lem migrants from India appeared in force and the Hindu civili- 
zation was overlaid by Mohammedanism. The disruptive effects 
of this transformation aided Java's subjection to the Dutch East 
India Company. 

When profits from the spice trade declined, the Company saw 
that it must shift its activities. The fertile soil and abundant 
labor supply of Java made it a natural place for production of 
tropical agricultural staples. The change paid off: the entire 
Dutch colonial system in the East Indies may be visualized as a 
slow, methodical, economic development from the Javanese nu- 
cleus, first to Sumatra then to the Outer Islands. 

Since what happens in Java may well decide the fate of all 
Indonesia, its peculiar characteristics need to be understood. Even 
in this one island there is neither racial nor cultural unity. The 
dominant stock is that of the true Javanese, who occupy the 
central part of the island and who number about 27,000,000 of 
the island's 48,000,000 people. The western end is occupied by 
the Sudanese. They are akin to the Javanese, but temperamentally 
different. The two languages differ, much in the measure that 
German differs from Dutch. The eastern end of the island is 
inhabited by migrants from the nearby island of Madura. The 

* See p. 269 on the petition of the Indonesian minorities. 
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Madurans are notably different from the Javanese in tempera- 
ment, language and culture. 

Nature has decreed that most Javanese must give themselves 
to intensive agricultureparticularly the cultivation of rice. Rice 
cultivation is an elaborate process which requires the joint labor 
of an entire village community. The self-centered and almost 
self-contained village is therefore the basis of Javanese agricul- 
tural life. It raises enough for its own consumption, plus a small 
margin for barter. 

This economic and social pattern, which has persisted for 
ages, has two outstanding characteristics. First, there is little need 
for or connection with money economy in the Western sense. 
Second, the inhabitants almost from birth share in a strong 
communal consciousness. Actually, they regard themselves less 
as individuals or members of families than as organic members of 
the village group. 

In its endless variety of forms, this pattern means that individ- 
ual villagers or tribesmen consider themselves morally bound to 
perform all kinds of tasks jointly. This is expressed in mutual 
helpfulness as well as in performing duties toward their tiny 
communities. Agriculture, house building, the safety of the vil- 
lagethese are all joint undertakings. Even religious festivities 
and ceremonies, many compulsory, are communal affairs. When 
higher authorities impose burdens upon members of the village, 
a strong communal spirit often assumes such burdens upon itself 
in behalf of all. In Java this has led to an unusual form of land- 
ownership in some areas, so that the village concerned has a 
large voice in everything affecting the land.* 

But is not this very like the Soviet kolkhose? Not at all. 
Javanese communal life has never been inspired by political prop- 
aganda, nor is it the result of a violent confiscation and redistri- 
bution of other people's property. It is the ripe fruit of autocom- 
munal activity developed for centuries under special conditions 
of mutual advantage. It is reinforced by strong religious sanc- 
tions and traditions known as the adat. This unwritten law has 
been respected and preserved by the Dutch. Indeed, the native 

* See J. S. Furnitall, Colonial Policy and Practice, Cambridge, 1948. This ex-civil 
servant in Burma, an expert, compares conditions in Burma with those of the 
Dutch Indies, to the advantage of the latter. 
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village economy lias been protected by the Dutch prohibition 
against the sale of native lands to non-Indonesians or even to 
Netherlander. 

The result of this law is that there has been no displacement 
of the peasantry by the operations of Western capitalism. When 
the plantation system was introduced, Europeans could acquire 
only land not covered by the village tenures, and could acquire 
it not by sale but only by long lease. The chief complication for 
the traditional village economy has come from the excessive 
growth of population. This has overloaded the feeding capacity 
of the villages, compelling those whom it could not support to 
seek their living by other means. 

It is this human surplus that has furnished the paid labor on 
European-run plantations or has migrated to the towns to find 
employment in commerce and industry. Among these displaced 
elements, as well, mostly those of the cities, discontent and politi- 
cal unrest have chiefly flourished. The village peasants have mostly 
remained contented with the peace and order of Dutch rule, 
asking only to be let alone in their communal life. Benevolently 
paternal Dutch colonialism never offended their sensibilities, 
which are static, unambitious and nonpolitical. 

Actually, the vast majority of Indonesians are nonpolitical. 
They have no inclination to concern themselves with larger 
units than the village. To them, the power of the State lies out- 
side the sphere of their interest. If they lack organizing talent 
for higher politics, it is merely because they have felt neither 
the need nor the desire to engage in it. 

Prior to World War II, relations between natives and leaders 
of Western large-scale industries and plantations were very good 
indeed. Over both stood the Dutch East Indies government. On 
the staff of that government were many excellent Indonesian civil 
servants, while most workers felt affection and loyalty toward 
their employers and were proud of their jobs. 

Left to his own ways, the average Javanese is easy-going, with 
little initiative or economic acumen. He is likely to spend his 
earnings freely, then seek a loan or advance so that he can spend 
some more. Before the Japanese invasion of 1942 brought dis- 
ruption to the centuries-old order, he usually served his Euro- 
pean employer faithfully so long as he was treated fairly. The 
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Javanese is apt to become strongly attached to a dominating 
leader. A good tuan (European master) could get his men to do 
almost anything for him. They counted themselves as belonging 
to the tuan's clan and were proud of the quality of their service 
and the approval it brought. Did the worker get into trouble? The 
tuan would get him out of it. The tuan was his father, who could 
be counted on to do his best to help. Not to do so would mean 
loss of precious "face" for the tuan, who must not let a loyal 
follower down. Thus, in plantation and village there was general 
content with Dutch colonial rule. 

It was a very different story, however, among the surplus vil- 
lagers who migrated to the towns. Cities grew fast after 1900, 
and the boom accompanying World War I caused the same evils 
of overcrowding, rising living costs, and other disturbing factors. 
This congested urban population, working on the docks, in in- 
dustry, or in such government undertakings as the State Railways, 
had to return at night to slums of wretched bamboo shacks, usu- 
ally rented quarters for which they paid exorbitant prices. Here 
were genuine maladjustments and grievances that could be (and 
were) exploited by agitators. Most of these were Communists. 
The municipalities battled with these abuses, building small 
homes, but could not keep pace with the increase of population. 

The troublemakers came almost exclusively from the rapidly 
growing, urbanized class of educated or semi-educated "intellec- 
tuals." Their discontent arose from a very real and grave situation 
a situation not intended by anybody, which the Communists ex- 
ploited to the limit and blamed on "Western Imperialism." 

In Indonesia, large business enterprise was controlled by 
Europeans. 

Coming essentially from an agricultural stock, Indonesians had 
never the stamina to form a true middle class of traders, shop- 
keepers, businessmen and the like. Thus it happened that the 
retail trade was virtually monopolized by the Chinese element, 
born tradesmen that they were. The Indonesians themselves be- 
came lower-bracket civil servants or members of professions. But 
the number in civil service and the professions was compara- 
tively small, while at the same time the number of educated 
Indonesians was increasing. Quite understandably, this ever- 
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growing group scorned to return to the manual labor of their 
ancestors. The majority of those in the free professions even 
scorned to settle outside the cities as the Dutch did, where they 
were most needed. 

The inevitable upshot of all this was the creation of a growing 
mass of jobless, frustrated "white-collar" individuals, "emanci- 
pated" from ancestral ways yet unable to make a living in the 
Westernized order to which they aspired. Here was fertile soil 
for Communist propaganda. 

Among these restless, rootless people were of course many 
sincere idealists who aimed at securing better economic and edu- 
cational opportunities for the people. It seemed to them that 
this could only be accomplished by giving Indonesians a larger 
share in the conduct of their own political affairs. It was they, 
therefore, who began the nationalist movement about the turn 
of the century. 

Down to World War I, this nationalist evolution was gradual 
and reformist rather than revolutionary. And it might have con- 
tinued temperate were it not for an incident which happened 
far away from the archipelago. In 1917 the Bolshevik Party se- 
cured Russia as a base, and thereafter the seeds of Communism 
were sown throughout the world including Indonesia. 

That Indonesia that existed until shortly after World War I 
had no "nationalism" such as developed in Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. Rabindranath Tagore had said even as recently 
as in 1917 that "India has never had a real sense of nationalism." * 
In Indonesia it had been the same. But after the conflict of 1914- 
1918, Communist propaganda and Communist agents deliberately 
and shrewdly took advantage of the situation in Indonesia just 
described, and used it to fan the smoldering sparks of racial jeal- 
ousy and hatred. It had little need to begin with Communist 
doctrine as such. The time for that would come. Their first 
step was to play upon the frustrations and ambitions of the "intel- 
lectuals," by arousing in them resentment at being dominated 
by a Western race. 

The vast masses of Indonesians, however, had no share In this 
opposition. Indeed, many probably did not hear of it. The feel- 
ing of the common people about the Dutch was strikingly evi- 

* Tagore, Nationalism, 1917, p. 106. 
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denced after the capitulation of Japan in 1945. They welcomed 
the Dutch who were released from Japanese internment camps 
and clandestinely provided them with food if they did it openly, 
Indonesian terrorist groups would mark them for future punish- 
ment. Only a small group of intelligentsia and youth who were 
hardly out of childhood, mostly Javanese, acted otherwise. The 
latter had been organized and inspired with hate toward the 
West by the Japanese during the occupation.* They were the 
more vociferous part of the population, out of proportion to their 
number. 

It is startling to find that the first sowers of Red prop- 
aganda seeds were neither Indonesians nor Russians. They were 
Dutch! Mostly they were left-wing radicals who came to the 
Indies as minor officials, technicians or skilled workers. They 
formed their first organized "socialist" cell as early as 1914. There- 
upon they began working among the native "intellectuals," striv- 
ing to fan their discontent and create in them a revolutionary 
mentality. 

Extremely significant is the fact that as soon as the Bolshevik 
revolution succeeded in Russia in 1917, virtually all these leftist 
Dutch promptly adhered to the Communist Third International. 
Within a month of that event the local Dutch radical leader, 
one Sneevliet, published an article lauding the Russian revolu- 
tion and urging the native population "to take this revolution 
as an example." Sneevliet was dismissed by his employers, but he 
and others like him soon found congenial and profitable em- 
ployment, first with the new Indonesian labor movement, later 
with the Soviet agents who rapidly infested all Asia. 

But the Dutch colonial authorities were not sleeping. They 
possessed a small but highly trained colonial army and, more 
important at the moment, efficient police and intelligence serv- 
ices. Although political arrest had been almost unknown in the 
Indies, the government possessed reserve emergency powers. Un- 
der these powers, "undesirable" individuals born elsewhere could 
be expelled back to the countries of their birth. Native malcon- 
tents could either be interned or assigned a limited domicile. 
When these powers were exercised on a small scale in 1920, such 

* See photographic section. 
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action aroused sharp criticism in radical and liberal circles in 
the Netherlands. 

That the colonial authorities were not wrong, however, was 
soon evident. Agitation increased. Overt activities were national- 
ist, ranging from reformist programs to thinly disguised propa- 
ganda for independence. But underground the Communists 
worked steadily for complete revolution economic, social and 
political. 

The government of the Indies was long-suffering, so long as 
no overt action to overthrow it was attempted. An example of this 
patience may be seen in the fact that Douwes Dekker, a Dutch 
Communist, was permitted to remain as the principal of a 
secondary school in Bandung until shortly before the Japanese 
invasion. Another arch-enemy of the Dutch regime, Suwardi 
Surianingrat, a Javanese leaning to Communism, was allowed 
to remain associated with an educational organization in Jokja. 
Such leniency may or may not have been wise; it was certainly 
not oppressive. 

The Indonesian Communist Party Perserikatan Kummunis In- 
donesia, usually known as the PKI was formally founded in 
1920, with the aid of resident Dutch Communists. Among its 
leadership were several personalities later to play a part in the 
stormy period following World War II: Sanayn, Winanta and 
Tan Malakka. All three were Indonesian. Like their successors, 
this original leadership was drawn mostly from the intellectuals. 
Many of these had studied in higher institutions of learning 
both in the Indies and in the Netherlands, whither numbers of 
Indonesian students had gone for advanced education. Some of 
these quickly made their way to Soviet Russia, were thoroughly 
indoctrinated, and returned to Indonesia well equipped for revo- 
lution and with the authority of the Comintern. 

In accordance with standard Communist technique, the PKI 
systematically worked to penetrate existing political parties as 
well as the budding labor movement. These parties were, of 
course, quite legal. Their normal activities included campaign- 
ing for elections to the Volksraad (People's Council) and to elec- 
tive offices at the provincial and municipal levels. 

The strongest party in Indonesia at that time was the Serikat 
Islam Islamic League a nationalist party with a religious-ideo- 
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logical basis. Seeking to be as inclusive as possible, the League 
admitted divergent elements ranging from ultraconservative Mos- 
lems all the way to extreme radicals and nationalists. The party 
leadership was moderately conservative. 

Even before the founding of the PKI, Communist cells had 
been formed within the League. After the establishment of the 
PKI, the process of Communist penetration was intensified. Tan 
Malakka published a pamphlet for Communists warmly recom- 
mending that they employ the Islamic religion as a cloak for their 
propaganda. "For practical reasons," he wrote, "the Communist 
should pretend to believe in the purity and sanctity of religion." 

In the beginning, this propaganda had little effect on the Mos- 
lem majority. As has been previously noted, Islam is, in its nature, 
opposed to Communism. But the agitation did energize the ultra- 
nationalist and radical left wing of the League. The upshot was 
a party row, in which the left-wingers went over to the PKI. The 
latter thereby gained several additional top-flight leaders, two 
especially: Muso and Alimin. 

But, it may be asked, how can this happen if Communism and 
Islam are irreconcilable? 

The answer is, that we are hardly ever able to deal with the 
clash of pure principles as such, but with the actions of the 
people who profess them. As a matter of fact, a majority of In- 
donesian Moslems have grown away from the traditional Islam of 
the Middle East. Those calling themselves Mohammedans are 
for the most part really aniinists, with a veneer of Islamic tra- 
dition and culture. This peculiar Indonesian mutation of Islam, 
as practiced by its adherents, is not necessarily at enmity with 
Communism. Our question, then, should be rephrased: At what 
rate, and under what circumstances, are the Islamic Javanese 
likely to become converted to Communism? 

The official political Moslem party in Java is the Masjumi, 
founded a little later than the more cultural Serikat Islam. From 
the beginning it has opposed Communism in principle. Today 
it is fully aware that if the present Socialist government of Jokja 
remains in power it will result in a preponderance of Commu- 
nist influence. The indulgent attitude of the Dutch and later 
the Republican government toward the Communists has been 
bitterly resented by the Masjumi. Of late it has viewed with in- 
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creasing apprehension the spread of Communist sentiment in 
that part of the Moslem community which at first had offered 
most resistance the lower middle class, composed of owners of 
small business and of small traders, who have recently become dis- 
satisfied with the economic policies of Hatta. So the Masjumi is 
anxiously watching development among the middle-class sections, 
the Dafusigal and the Achmadijah. 

The plain fact Is, that Islam does not constitute a bulwark 
against Communism in Java. The Communist penetration has 
stirred up too much hatred against the West. Constantly, under 
the crafty leadership of AKmin, Moslems are assured that "Com- 
munism does not conflict with the interests of Islam" and that 
"full religious liberty is guaranteed." Unquestionably this propa- 
ganda has made great headway. Even an attempt to stem the 
tide by a reconstituted Serikat Islam, intended as an anti-Com- 
munist front, has made little headway. 

As early as 1925 the PKI felt strong enough to attempt an 
armed revolutionary coup against the Dutch. This was a flood-tide 
period for Communism in Asia. In China, the Reds and their 
Russian advisers had so deeply penetrated the Kuomintang that 
they hoped to master it and direct the course of Chinese policy. 
So, ample funds had been made available to the PKI, together 
with large stores of arms smuggled from China, Singapore, or 
even on Dutch ships by Communists in the Netherlands or in 
the Dutch merchant marine. 

In the secret conclave at which the idea of insurrection was 
discussed, a sharp difference arose. This difference had a great 
deal to do with later events. The majority, led by Alimin, was 
against delay. A minority headed by Tan Malakka wanted to 
wait. This was mere difference as to tactics, for all were equally 
Communist in objective. Tan Malakka opposed early insurrec- 
tion because the base of the movement had not yet been suffi- 
ciently extended. It could count on support from radical intellec- 
tuals and segments of urban industrial labor, but the peasant 
masses and plantation workers remained "nonpolitical" and 
apathetic. A premature uprising, Tan Malakka held, would fail 
and bring down upon them all swift repression and disruption. 

Tan Malakka published two illuminating pamphlets during 
this period. One, issued in 1925 in Canton, was called "Toward 
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the Republic of Indonesia." The other was called "Young Spirit," 
and was printed in Japan a few months later.* The Indonesian 
people, he argued, have to be stimulated to a more aggressive state 
of mind. When the mental and emotional climate has been 
changed, the time will be ripe for revolution* 

For example [he wrote], when the people choose death over 
a life of slavery and laugh at the sight of horses and police 
truncheons; when prisons are broken into and the leaders set 
free; when the railroad workers and the sailors refuse to sup- 
press the rebellion and fire on the innocent and unarmed people; 
when the Europeans turn in, revolver in hand, and don't dare 
to eat until the food has been examined by a doctor . . . then 
the sugar cane will burn, bridges will collapse, locomotive en- 
gines will be derailed, and the Europeans will be murdered. 

He envisaged the end of "Dutch Imperialism" as being the 
beginning of freedom for all colonial Asia. 

But Tan Malakka was voted down. Later, his opposition be- 
came the basis of ideological charges made against him by Alimin 
and others. Thus began a breach within Indonesian Communism 
that is even yet unhealed. Though Tan Malakka and his followers 
profess the purest Communist orthodoxy, Moscow has tended to 
back those who accuse him of "Trotskyism" and "nationalist 
deviation." 

The insurrection broke out in 1926, and Tan Malakka was 
soon proved a sound tactician. Instead of widespread revolt, there 
came a series of mere demonstrations, minor riots, local outrages, 
and murders of Dutch and native officials. Sporadic sabotage was 
confined mostly to cities, towns and industrial centers in Java 
and parts of Sumatra. Even on those two islands the peasantry 
and plantation workers remained quiescent. The Outer Islands 
were virtually unaffected. 

Dutch authorities quickly got matters in hand. Loyal troops 
and police rapidly rounded up the organized rebels and their 
leaders. Tan Malakka's predictions were fulfilled. Incensed at the 
terrorism and atrocities of the insurgents, the government em- 
barked on a general cleanup of malcontents, nationalists and 
Communists alike. She had to protect the Indonesian masses 

* It is noteworthy that Tokyo, though anti-Communist in policy, permitted a 
Communist pamphlet to be printed. Hatred of the West seemed to be greater 
than fear of Communism. 
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against a handful of revolutionaries. Some 13,000 persons were 
jailed. About half of these were soon exonerated or discharged 
for lack of evidence. Around 4,500 were convicted and sentenced 
for criminal acts and 1,300 were exiled to camp at Upper Digul 
in remote and primitive New Guinea. More than half this last 
group were released a few years later* Among top leaders who 
escaped the dragnet into exile abroad were Tan Malakka, Alimin 
and Muso. 

Investigations of the terrorism connected with the abortive 
revolt soon revealed the connection of the Indonesian Commu- 
nists with the Comintern. Singapore, Canton, Shanghai and Ma- 
nila, it was proved, had been regularly sending agitators and 
propaganda material to the Netherlands Indies. This chain of 
communications had been conceived and established by the Com- 
intern and the Profintern. 

The effectiveness of the vigorous Dutch counteraction was at- 
tested by the peace and order that returned from the mid-twen- 
ties down to the Japanese invasion in 1942, except for one Com- 
munist-inspired incident on a Dutch cruiser in 1933. Though 
Communist activity continued, directed from outside centers like 
Singapore, it was kept underground. Extreme nationalist propa- 
ganda for immediate independence, prohibited by law, lan- 
guished. The numerous legal nationalist parties adopted policies 
of "gradualism" and cooperation. The fabric of the existing order 
seemed solidly reestablished. 

But this fabric, woven slowly through centuries of Dutch con- 
trol and influence, was torn to tatters by the Japanese invasion. 

The Dutch were, of course, the first and greatest sufferers. 
Herded into concentration camps, they endured every privation 
and indignity. Their treatment was not merely due to Japanese 
sadistic cruelty, real as that was. It came also from a calculated 
policy of destroying white prestige in native eyes. However, 
during this time of humiliation, the Dutch were heartened by 
the support of the simple Indonesian people, who could not be 
induced to join in this Nipponese sport. By a variety of artifices, 
including radio broadcasting, Indonesians were urged to despise 
and hate not only the Dutch but the West in general. At the 
same time, the power and glory of "Great Japan" and its Far 
Eastern Empire were everywhere extolled. 
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Sukarno and other Indonesian leaders adopted the Japanese 
line. Constantly they cried in their speeches: Amerika kitta strika 
("We shall flatten out America!") and Inggris kitta linggis ("We 
shall overturn England"). The leaders of the Japanese-sponsored 
advisory council, including Sukarno, Hatta, Dr. Radjiman, De- 
wantoro and others were publicly taught by the Japs how to break 
the bones of a European or an American with a Samurai sword. 

That Sukarno played a major part in obtaining, from Japanese 
military headquarters, internment of all Dutch nationals in In- 
donesia is evidenced by the signed confession of a high Japanese 
officer: 

After the surrender of Java, a decree of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the i6th Japanese Army ordered every person, including 
the Dutch, to return to his post and resume his daily work. 

The Japanese Government requested various important, high- 
grade Netherlands Indies authorities to lend their cooperation 
(March 1942). Their refusal to do so resulted in their immediate 
internment. 

The Japanese did not at that time proceed to intern all Nether- 
lands subjects. Moreover, it was strongly urged by Japanese civil 
servants, whose tasks were closely bound up with the smooth work- 
ing of the machinery of government, that Dutch officials both 
technically trained and others should be employed with a view 
to avoiding difficulties in carrying out the work of the Japanese 
Civil Service. 

This development was at first a thorn in the flesh to the lead- 
ing Indonesian personages, who had been basing their policy on 
the principles of Japanese propaganda which called for the elim- 
ination of all Dutch influence from public life. It was a well- 
known fact that this attitude of the Japanese toward the Dutch 
was sharply criticized in Indonesian circles. 

Since their release from their internment in Digul, Sukarno 
and Hatta had been keeping in very close touch with high-grade 
Japanese officers and in particular with officers of the Headquar- 
ters of the i6th Japanese Ariny. During a conversation which 
Sukarno had with General Major Harada, Chief of the General 
Staff of the i6th Japanese Army and Chief of the military admin- 
istration, Sukarno protested with forceful arguments against the 
Japanese lines of conduct with respect to the Dutch population 
in this country^ In this connection he used the following words, 
or words to this effect: 

You assured us that you would see to it that Dutch influence 
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is eliminated from these regions and that all traces of colonial 
oppression of the Indonesians by the Dutch are removed. Instead 
of this, you are placing the Dutch in employment and enabling 
them to earn their living^ while pretending to liberate the In- 
donesians from the white yoke. I now propose to request you to 
intern the Dutch population as quickly as possible and to repay 
them in their own coin for their tyrannical past record with 
respect to the oppressed population of Indonesia. 

It is quite possible that the ensuing internment measures were 
first discussed with Raden SoedjonI, son-in-law of Dr. R. Latip 
and brother-in-law of B. M. Diah, Chief Editor of the newspaper 
Merdeka. Soedjoni was employed in the Planning Department 
(Keikaku-ka) of the Gunseikanbu. 

Batavia, 17 November 1946 
(signed) JOHN D. HOZUMI 

N.B. During an Interview on i6th November 1946 with Major 
Tamiouchi Kyoshi, prisoner in the "Tjipinang" Prison, who was 
Head of the "Kempeltai" (the Japanese Secret Police) in Batavia 
from March 1942 to about the middle of 1943, I requested him to 
tell me whether he could remember this interview between Su- 
karno and Harada. He told me that what passed in this inter- 
view was In fact known in well-informed Japanese quarters, but 
only to those Japanese who, by reason of their connections, be- 
longed to the best-informed milieux. 

(signed) JOHN D. HOZUMI 

There is another remarkable statement made by a Japanese gen- 
eral and enemy of the Dutch, in wartime (1942/43), about Dutch 
rule in Indonesia. The statement was found after the end of 
World War II and handed over to the Dutch government by 
American occupation forces. 

The Japanese Lieutenant-General Reikichi Tada, engineer and 
physician, who in 1942 and 1943 visited the Netherlands Indies, 
which were occupied by his compatriots, reported to his govern- 
ment that the Dutch administration of Indonesia had been able 
to a high degree. The scientific and technical knowledge of the 
Dutch constructed, he said, an elaborate system of far-flung high- 
ways and public utilities and created hygienic conditions. In par- 
ticular the scientific irrigation of fields high in the mountains 
made it possible to increase the production of rice and to make 
the Netherlands Indies self-supporting as regards this food. 
Blessed with a favorable climate and helped by the scientific 
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knowledge of the Dutch, Indonesia underwent no trouble what- 
ever with food and housing problems. The natives lived happily 
under the Netherlands' rule. Java, with an area smaller than 
Japan, offers place and food to a population of 50 million. The 
Dutch cared for the Indonesian people remarkably well. No fewer 
than 60 million natives were governed by only 200,000 Dutch. 
With the help of their first-class scientific knowledge they have 
developed the Netherlands Indies, promoted the welfare of the 
people, helped them to procure food, clothes and homes. The 
result is that these territories may be called a paradise, despite 
the densest population in the world. 

The Dutch, however, were not the only victims of Japan's pred- 
atory imperialism. Soon the natives felt increasingly the weight 
of a yoke as exploitative as it was harsh and brutal. Japan's con- 
quest was so quick that the Indonesian masses at first generally ac- 
cepted it passively. But occupation forces permeated every part 
of the archipelago like a noxious flood. The self-sufficient, isolated 
village which had had little direct contact with either the Dutch 
authorities or the Western economic system, found its placid life 
acutely disrupted. Food requisitions, slaughter of beasts of bur- 
den, and drafting of young men for forced labor disrupted its ex- 
istence and brought misfortunes previously unknown. The towns 
and industrial centers were similarly afflicted by acute economic 
depression, owing to lack of consumer goods and the loss of nor- 
mal export markets. The plantations stagnated for the same rea- 
sons, plus the loss of skilled labor. In addition, the highly efficient 
welfare services of the Dutch, such as health, sanitation and chari- 
ty, virtually ceased to exist. 

On top of all this, Sukarno, the pliable tool of the Japanese 
commander, slavishly delivered 2,000,000 of his Indonesian com- 
patriots for work on the south coast of Java, Papua, Borneo, Bur- 
ma and Siam, where they were treated as coolie slaves. Many of 
them died miserably of starvation. 

All these things led to growing popular resentment against the 
conquerors. However, the resulting "underground" movement 
was ineffectual, being more than offset by the willingness of many 
to collaborate with the Japanese. Every inducement was held out 
by the new rulers to those who served them. The sheer lack of 
qualified Japanese administrators meant better jobs for hitherto 
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subordinate native officials and civilian servants. Also, since the 
Dutch language was declared taboo and no one knew Japanese, 
the administration had to stimulate a new popular consciousness 
by fostering religious youth, women's groups and cultural organi- 
zations, even giving young men technical and military training 
and organizing home-guard battalions against the possibility of an 
allied counterinvaslon. Naturally, all this was carefully controlled 
by the Japanese during the brief period when they thought their 
conquest was permanent. When the tide of war turned and the 
specter of defeat loomed on the horizon, the Infuriated Japanese 
vowed to leave behind them a stimulated native national con- 
sciousness as a sort of "time bomb" to embarrass the returning 
Westerners and, If possible, render It Impracticable for the Dutch 
to reestablish any sort of control. 

Japanese propaganda during the occupation of Indonesia bore 
in at least one respect a striking resemblance to Soviet prop- 
aganda. The white man of the West was represented as always im- 
perialist and as systematically oppressing Asiatics and colored 
people. The Japanese military organ Koo Poo for April 1944, for 
example, said this about race relations in North America: 

In the territory of North America they have employed white 
criminals and unemployed persons under the pretext of clearing 
forests, but in reality they were taking the land away from the 
original inhabitants, the Asiatics. Not only were the above-men- 
tioned lands taken but, in order to make bases for the domination 
of Asia, they took Hawaii and the Philippines under the cloak of 
justice and fairness and they have since been trying to take posses- 
sion of China and Japan. 

That, of course, seems merely humorous to us, yet doubtless 
hordes of Asiatics credit such representations about the United 
States. But there is no humor at all, particularly In view of what 
has happened in Korea, in the long-range plans of the eleven-na- 
tion conference of Japan and her satellites held in Tokyo in 
March 1945. 

At that time the men who controlled Japan knew that their 
war was lost. That is, they knew that their forces had been de- 
feated in the field and that capitulation was certain. Yet, even in 
that moment, they agreed that no matter what the impending 
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military decision entailed, the war would be continued by entire- 
ly new means with the certain expectation of final victory. 

After twenty to thirty years, the Japanese and satellite leaders 
believed, Japan would be strong again. The United States of 
America would be confronted by Russia. Japan would then be- 
come a desirable ally. Thus, either as holding the balance of pow- 
er or as a member of a victorious alliance, Japan would ultimately 
realize her dream of dominance in Asia. 

Today the only flaw in the reasoning of the Tokyo conference 
of March 1945 appears to be that it underestimated the time that 
must elapse before Soviet-United States relations reached the criti- 
cal stage and Americans would seriously begin to think of Japan 
as an ally. Only seven years separate us from its deliberations, not 
half the time then estimated. 

Meanwhile, the Netherlands government had fled to London 
after the occupation of Holland by the German army in May 
1940. On December 6, 1942, Queen Wilhelmina delivered a royal 
address to Indonesia, the Netherlands, and the world. Speaking of 
the Indies, she said: 

After a historical tie that had lasted for centuries, during which 
the period of colonial relationship had long become a thing of the 
past, we were on the eve of going hand in hand on a footing of 
equality, when we were suddenly put to the present severe test. 

In previous broadcast speeches I have announced that it is my 
intention after the liberation to provide opportunity for a mutual 
discussion of a suitable new structure of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands and its dominions appropriate to changed conditions. 

Especially in the Netherlands Indies, copious data have been 
collected to this end, which reached me in December 1941 
through the intermediary of the Governor-General. 

This, namely the appropriate structure, can only be elaborated 
in an atmosphere of mutual understanding in which the two parts 
of the Kingdom will be willing to take knowledge of each other's 
ideas. 

The last few years have shown that in both peoples there is the 
will and the power to go harmoniously and voluntarily hand in 
hand. 

A unified Kingdom established on this principle aims at the 
realization of the goal for which the United Nations are fighting, 
as it is also embodied in the Atlantic Charter, with which we 
could at once agree, as it contains the principles of our own con- 
ception of justice and liberty for which we have throughout his- 
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tory sacrificed blood and treasure. I propose, without forestalling 
the counsels of the national conference, that they should be in the 
direction of a structure of the Kingdom in which the Nether- 
lands, Indonesia, Surinam and Curasao will jointly participate, 
while they will each promote their own internal interests them- 
selves on a footing of independence and by their own abilities, 
but with a willingness to lend one another mutual support. I be- 
lieve that such a status of independence and such cooperation will 
give the Kingdom of the Netherlands and its dominions power to 
shoulder their responsibilities to the full, both inside and outside 
their borders. In this structure there will be no place for discrimi- 
nation in treatment on the ground of race or nature of a country; 
rather, the personal capacities of the citizens and the needs of the 
various sections of the population will be the criterion for the 
conduct of government. 

Later, in mid- 1944, Japanese authorities in Java made a some- 
what vague promise of independence for Indonesia, probably only 
as a propaganda effort to enlist native support in the event of an 
Allied attack. But a year later it was obvious that defeat was im- 
minent. So the Japanese set up a committee of native Indonesians 
to prepare for independence. Prominent as members were prewar 
nationalist leaders such as Sukarno and Hatta, both of whom had 
wholeheartedly collaborated with the Japanese. But although the 
Japanese set the stage, the self-established "Republic of Indonesia" 
was not formally declared until August 17, 1945, two days after 
Japanese acceptance of surrender terms. 

The presidency of this government, for all practical purposes 
set up by the Japanese, fell to Sukarno. Hatta was named vice 
president. While the two top posts were, therefore, occupied by 
two relatively moderate nationalists, others associated with them 
were far more extreme both in politics and economics. Among 
these were men such as Amir Sjarifuddin, whose open socialism 
seems to have been camouflage for his secret membership in the 
Communist Party which he later publicly avowed. 

The situation was extraordinary. Imperial Japan had collapsed, 
not at the extremities of its power but at the heart. The large oc- 
cupation forces in Indonesia were undefeated and intact. By the 
terms of the general surrender, these forces were obligated sum- 
marily to cease all exercise of authority, and to give themselves 
and their equipment up to Allied forces when they should appear. 
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But, unfortunately, the Allies faced the herculean task of taking 
the surrender of Japanese occupation troops all the way from 
Burma to the mid-Pacific. The first Allied troops did not appear 
until six weeks after the surrender in Tokyo. 

The forces that at last arrived were small in number and they 
were all British. Where were the Dutch? 

Until only a short time before the Japanese surrender, the 
Netherlands itself had been occupied territory. The Nazi occupa- 
tion had been ruinous, and further damage accompanied the 
battles between the advancing Allies and the retreating Germans. 
For the time being, Holland was only a shadow of what it had 
been. It could only begin to restore its military establishment. 
And, more important, the Dutch were not able to send what 
forces they had available for the Indies, because the British would 
not return the Dutch ships which had been thrown into a general 
pool during the war. These ships the British employed in the re- 
patriation of their own forces, while at the same time asserting 
that they did not have sufficient manpower available speedily to 
disarm the Japanese in the Dutch East Indies! 

Shrewdly, the leaders of the Indonesian Republic, which was 
centered in Jokja, took advantage of this hiatus in putting into ef- 
fect their programs for complete and immediate independence. 
The Japanese were most benevolent and helpful. Thus, with no 
effective internal opposition, the new native regime speedily con- 
solidated its power. The administrative machine was easily taken 
over. For the most part it had been operated by Indonesian col- 
laborationists, save for the higher levels where Japanese officials 
had directed and pulled the strings. The "home-guard" units 
which had been organized and trained by the Japanese formed 
the nucleus of a sizable republican army. This army received large 
quantities of equipment from the Japanese, despite the terms of 
surrender under which materiel was to be held and turned over 
to the Allies. Thus, before even the small British forces appeared, 
the regime was a going concern. Yet, though it called itself the 
Republic of Indonesia and claimed authority over the entire ar- 
chipelago, its actual authority was limited to great parts of Java, 
Madura and parts of Sumatra. The Outer Islands declined to rec- 
ognize the sovereignty of a government run by the Javanese, by 
whom they had no desire to be ruled. 
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This was the situation when the British arrived in October 
1945. The Republicans did not oppose these forces, nor did the 
British raise the question of sovereignty. They merely disarmed 
the Japanese and prepared for their repatriation. Actual trouble 
broke out only when, a little later, the first Dutch units appeared. 
These emphatically did not recognize the Republican assertion of 
present and complete independence. 

The Netherlands government had already pledged establish- 
ment of a sovereign, democratic and federal "United States of In- 
donesia." This was to be composed of the de facto Jokja Republic, 
plus at least two other states to be formed in the Outer Islands. 
This federation was to be linked with the Netherlands in joint 
union under a common crown. This federal plan was acceptable 
to the Outer Islands. These had already welcomed the returning 
Dutch and had formed governments of their own, which co- 
operated harmoniously with Netherlands authorities. The clash 
that impended was, therefore, between the Dutch and the Outer 
Islanders on the one side, and an essentially Javanese regime on 
the other. 

Even such a restricted conflict as began to take shape would be 
bound to have grave consequences within Indonesia and unfortu- 
nate repercussions throughout Southeast Asia. This, the Dutch 
did their utmost to avoid. After months of fruitless negotiations, 
punctuated by sporadic fighting, the British managed to get both 
parties to sign the so-called Linggadjati Agreement. This was a 
compromise, whereby the Dutch recognized the Republic's de 
facto authority over territories actually under its control. The Re- 
publicans, for their part, pledged approval in principle of the pro- 
gram for the United States of Indonesia and the higher Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union under a common crown. Having thus 
played the role of mediator and evacuated the Japanese, the Brit- 
ish withdrew. Thereafter the Linggadjati Agreement proved 
little better than a scrap of paper. 

Neither Dutch nor Republicans could agree on how the pact 
should be understood or carried out. Therefore nothing was done, 
or could be done, to implement it. 

But the situation was fluid. As time passed, the Dutch built up 
relatively large and well-equipped military forces. The Republic, 
on the other hand, underwent a series of disruptive internal po- 
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litical crises. These weakened its control over its territory. Worse, 
these crises brought into power more radical elements, particular- 
ly Communists aiming at union with Moscow, who were hostile to 
a settlement with the Dutch along the general lines laid down in 
the abortive agreement. 

The Republic was suffering from the same ills we have already 
observed in Burma and elsewhere. Japanese conquest and occu- 
pation had profoundly disrupted the delicately balanced econom- 
ic structure, as well as undermined the political and social 
institutions that had kept the people's life stable. Leaders who 
were inexperienced, cocksure and power hungry, schemed and 
wrangled to keep or get authority and its perquisites. They, in 
turn, were dependent upon a swollen "army" made up largely of 
young men who preferred soldiering and robbing to the hum- 
drum of civil life. Outside the "regular" army, which was more or 
less under discipline and control, was a semibandit fringe of ir- 
regulars. Organized in bands, they lived largely by plunder and 
extortion, recognizing or obeying no authority except that of their 
own leaders. All this made for procrastination, irresponsibility 
and downright bad faith on the part of Republican leaders in 
their negotiations with the Dutch. For their part, the Dutch were 
exasperated by such tactics almost beyond endurance, because 
they made impossible that restoration of order and economic re- 
covery so vitally necessary in the interest of all concerned. 

This is the background against which the complicated course 
of events from 1946 to 1949 was played out. It was punctuated by 
widespread guerrilla fighting and sabotage, which were encour- 
aged by the backing of the Jokja Republic by the United Nations, 
by two Dutch "police actions" in reply, by the intervention of the 
United Nations, and by quiet diplomatic pressure from the 
United States. The situation was not so simple as press dispatches, 
slanted this way or that, sometimes made it appear to people far 
away. 

Delightedly and diligently the Communists fished in troubled 
waters. By the autumn of 1945 the PKI was reestablished in Java 
and Sumatra. At first, control fell into the hands of the Tan 
Malakka faction. It was, of course, hostile to any negotiated settle- 
ment with the Dutch, even dubbing the Sukarno regime a Dutch 
tool. "Red army" units, independent of the Republican army, 
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were organized in Java and Sumatra. These forces exuberantly 
busied themselves in fomenting uprisings against native proper- 
tied classes. 

When the Republican regime moved to suppress these Red 
bands, it enlisted the willing support of the other main Com- 
munist faction that of our old acquaintance Comrade Alimin. 
Tan Malakka and his colleagues were rounded up and jailed be- 
tween February and July 1946. 

This, however, was hardly a victory of the democratic Jokja Re- 
public over Communists and other extremists of the left, as a 
whole, although it was so represented by Sukarno. It was a victory 
over one Communist faction achieved only by fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with another Communist faction. To increase the 
Irony, Tan Malakka and his group were the "nationalist" Com- 
munists, comparable to Tito of Yugoslavia, while the Communists 
to which the Republican regime allied itself for the moment were 
Cominform Communists, backed by Moscow! 

The PKI, acting on orders from Moscow, had shortly before 
this time been purged of the divergent Tan Malakka influence. 
Amir Sjarifuddin, Moscow's secret agent and at that time Minis- 
ter of Defense of the Republic of Jokja, played the greatest part 
in making the purge effective. 

This suppression of dissent enormously strengthened the hand 
of the Stalinist Communists. Several prewar Red leaders returned 
from exile and, headed by Alimin, revived the PKI as an agent of 
the Kremlin. Cleverly, the new "party line" denounced the heter- 
odoxy of Tan Malakka, professed support of the Republic, soft- 
pedaled Communist ideology and dripped with devotion to 
nationalism. But beneath this camouflage of cooperation, the 
Communists were up to their old tricks of penetration, aiming to 
take over the leadership of the nationalist movement at an ex- 
pedient moment. Meanwhile, their influence increased, especially 
among labor and youth. 

Communist tactics invariably serve Communist long-range ob- 
jectives, though sometimes they may seem directly opposed to 
them. This explains the otherwise often bewildering shifting of 
the always flexible "party line." When, after World War II, public 
opinion in the Western world changed from cordiality to hostility 
toward Communism, a large number of Communists quite re- 
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markably appeared to be Communists no longer. Some of them, 
playing the part of "disillusioned liberals/' even denounced the 
Kremlin. This, of course, was mere eyewash. Most of these "rene- 
gades" took the step in obedience to orders. They became hidden, 
or crypto, Communists. 

This technique was employed in Indonesia. Shrewdly, the 
Cominform realized that, in order to be assured of the support 
and sympathy of the West, Communism in Indonesia should be 
concealed under other names. The two words most likely to evoke 
sympathy in the West were "independence" and "nationalism/* 
Experience had shown that freedom-loving people in the West are 
always well-disposed toward subject peoples struggling for liberty. 
Therefore, crypto-Communists became apostles of Indonesian in- 
dependence and self-determination. People at a distance find it 
difficult to distinguish sham nationalism from the true. 

In the autumn of 1948 the Cominform Communists judged 
that the time had come for armed insurrection. Doubtless, in- 
structions were brought by courier from Moscow, for Sjarifuddin 
threw off the mask and boasted that he had been a secret member 
of the PKI since 1935. Intimate discussions with other party lead- 
ers in Russia, Australia and England preceded the open move. 
Among these were consultations with Tom Driberg of the left 
wing of the British Labor Party. Alimin, who had spent twelve 
years in Moscow, punctuated by appearances in Indonesia, was 
the PKI's "ambassador" and contact man there. 

In August of that year the veteran Muso, backed by the full 
weight of the Kremlin, returned to Indonesia. Backed by Alimin, 
Sjarifuddin and their followers, Muso opened a propaganda of- 
fensive on the Sukarno regime. He declared that Sukarno was be- 
traying the people by "compromise" with Dutch and American 
"imperialists" and further asserted that Sukarno, Hatta and their 
government served Indonesian "capitalists" rather than workers. 

The Republican government recognized this as a virtual decla- 
ration of war. It prepared to meet armed uprising. 

Hardly anything could better illustrate the shifting character of 
Indonesian politics than what came next. In 1946 the Republi- 
cans had crushed the Tan Malakka Communist faction only by 
allying itself with the Cominform Communists under Alimin. 
Now the latter had gotten out of hand. So the Sukarno regime 
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turned to the very group it had sought to crush two years before, 
and accepted a proffered alliance with Tan Malakka and his na- 
tionalist Communists! 

When the Stalinist Communists arose in rebellion in mid-Sep- 
tember 1948, seized the city of Madiun in Eastern Java, and pro- 
claimed a "Soviet Government," the Republic and its Tan 
Malakka allies went into vigorous counteraction. After brief but 
stiff fighting, the rebellion was crushed. It was the intention of 
the Republican government that it should stay crushed. This time 
there was no paltering with the defeated Reds. Many, including 
Muso, were executed summarily. Alimin and Sjarifuddin, along 
with other leaders, were caught and jailed. Altogether at least 
35,000 persons were imprisoned or held in concentration camps. 

One can only conjecture why the Cominform Communists 
struck when they did. It is possible that their real aim was to pro- 
voke Dutch military intervention, in the hope that all parties 
would then unite against European domination and that in the 
shuffle the PKI would emerge as dominant. Or, the leadership of 
the PKI may have seriously imagined that they could overthrow 
the Republicans. If that was their aim, the event proved that they 
gravely miscalculated both the strength of the government and 
their own. On the other hand, it may have been the PKI inten- 
tion merely to seize territory for bargaining purposes, which 
would result in its being granted a greater share in the adminis- 
tration. Indeed, the lack of coordination between the various parts 
of the uprising indicates that the government, by its rapid mobili- 
zation, may have compelled the PKI to move before it was ready. 

With the Stalinist wing of the Communists thus momentarily 
scotched, the government soon learned that it was impossible to 
deal in good faith with Communists of any kind. Tan Malakka 
promptly began to use the relegalized status of his party to build 
it up out of the wreckage of the local Stalinist apparatus. Soon he 
possessed a formidable revolutionary force. Forthwith he went in- 
to opposition, denounced the negotiations with the Dutch, de- 
manded immediate withdrawal of Netherlands forces, and called 
for the formation of a "people's government." Along with this he 
artfully suggested confiscation of all foreign-owned property and 
arming of the general population. 

The Jokja government, finding itself faced for the third time 
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with a Red challenge, also found Itself in a much stronger position. 
The prestige of the Republic had soared to a new high. So, mov- 
ing decisively again, it outlawed the Tan Malakka faction, broke 
its power and placed Malakka himself under constant surveillance. 

On the surface it would seem that the Jokja republican gov- 
ernment has a good anti-Communist record, having successively 
used each Communist faction against the other and then having 
crushed each separately. 

But does this mean that the government itself is anti-Commu- 
nist and can be counted upon to stand against Russian im- 
perialism? 

The fact that groups and parties struggle for power, even with 
arms, is no indication of their basic ideology. In Europe, Tito 
and Stalin are both Marxist Communists. In Indonesia, the Tan 
Malakka Communists thirsted to destroy the Alimin Communists, 
and the desire was fervently returned by the latter. A government 
that could ally itself successively with two Communist factions 
may be playing very clever politics, but in so doing it is not re- 
vealing the slightest antipathy to Communism as such. All that 
the record reveals, so far as the use of force is concerned, is that 
Sukarno wanted to stay in power, and that in order to stay in 
power both Malakka and Alimin must be broken. But there is an 
answer to the question, and it is found in another portion of the 
record. 

Those who have watched the Republican leaders at close range 
know that their sympathies are decidedly anti-Western and pro- 
Soviet. That the Republican leaders are admittedly against the 
two main Communist factions in Indonesia, for a reason we have 
noted, does not mean that their thinking is not permeated with 
the Communist view of life. 

Sukarno's own record is painfully clear. Before the war he was 
in close touch with various Communist leaders through the PNI 
(Partai Nasional Indonesia) and neglected no opportunity to glori- 
fy the Soviet Union as a model state. Immediately following 
cessation of hostilities in 1945, Sukarno telegraphed Stalin, con- 
gratulating him and expressing admiration for the Soviet system. 
He concluded his telegram by expressing his confidence in the 
ultimate attainment of Russian aspirations! 

Coming into power, Sukarno made a point of consulting with, 
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PKI and asking its advice. Government and PKI worked hand in 
hand. Communist propaganda in Republican army barracks was 
at first not merely permitted but encouraged. Since such permis- 
sion could have been decided upon only at the highest level, it 
shows how close the cooperation was. Only when Communist 
leaders showed themselves bent on displacing Sukarno and his 
friends did the factual cooperation cease. 

On November 6, 1949, Sukarno openly stated at Madiun that 
the youth belonging to the "Pesindo" (youth section of the So- 
cialist Party of Sjahrir) were expected to put Karl Marx's theories 
into practice. On the twenty-first of the next month, speaking be- 
fore a teachers' congress at Solo, he repeated the same confession 
of faith, going even a step farther by quoting approvingly from 
Jaures and Lenin. 

And what of Hatta, vice president of the Jokja regime? Long 
before 1940, Hatta was leader of the Perhimpunan Indonesia, the 
Indonesian Students 1 Movement. The League was organized upon 
Communist lines. As far back as 1927, Hatta had been a delegate 
and member of the Presidium at the Brussels meeting of the In- 
ternational Congress of the Leagues for the Prevention of Colonial 
Oppression. This high-sounding title graced a thinly camouflaged 
Communist front. 

For years, Hatta kept on close terms with Alimin. During Ali- 
min's long residence in Russia, Alimin was often referred to as 
"Hatta's ambassador in Moscow." 

Finally, in Sukarno's intimate circle, we have Sjahrir. It was 
Sjahrir who appointed the notorious C. H. Campbell as temporary 
Trade Commissioner of the Republic in Australia. He knew full 
well that this first foreign representative of the Republic was at 
the same time Secretary of the Communist Party in Sydney. 
Moreover, Sjahrir, like Hatta, maintained a long and intimate 
relationship with Alimin, leader of the Cominform Communists, 
and was a frequent guest in his home. 

The record of pro-Communist associations and pro-Marxist 
avowals on the part of persons high in the counsels of the Re- 
public is so voluminous that merely to state it would require a 
separate book. But here are a few representative straws in the 
wind, whose significance can safely be left to the discernment of 
the reader. 
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Since 1946 the Indonesian masses have been greatly influenced 
by a party called the Partai Rakjat Indonesia. This party has been 
so widely approved and advertised by the government that it is 
generally considered a mouthpiece of the regime. Its catchwords? 
"Anticapitalism," "anti-imperialism/' "antifascism" and other 
popular Communist slogans. Its chairman? A man who is at the 
same time vice chairman of the Communist PKI! 

"Marx House" in Jokja is the ideological powerhouse of In- 
donesian Communism. Run by the Left Wing, the so-called Popu- 
lar Front, Marx House is-quite correctly-regarded by the PKI 
as a Communist organ. The official mouthpiece of the Indonesian 
Communists, the newspaper Bintang Merah (Red Star), vocifer- 
ously recommends Marx House as a means of forming the "frame- 
work" of the Party. When they were Ministers, Sjahrir, Sjarifud- 
din and Madam Maria Ulfah Santono, the Republic's Minister 
of Social Affairs, all delivered speeches in Marx House! 

A somewhat similar institution, the Pante Tengetahuan Revo- 
lusionen, was established under government auspices in Solo, 
Java, in 1946. In this school, instruction is given in Marxism, 
Leninism, Revolutionary Tactics, Questions for Farmers, and 
Analysis of Foreign Countries. What it teaches about the "capital- 
ist West," including America, may safely be imagined. 

In 1946 a significant pamphlet entitled "The Third World 
War" was published by an organ of the Socialist Party. Its author 
was the Communist Ir. Sakirman, and it was widely circulated 
bearing on one side the stamp of the Youth Department of the 
Socialist Party, on the other the Communist sickle-and-hammer 
emblem throughout Republican territory. The then chief of the 
Socialist Party, Sjahrir, was at that time a cabinet minister in 
the Jokja government! Here is a sample of its text: 

WORKERS AND PEASANTS of the whole world, millions in 
number, rise in revolt against the capitalists and reactionariesl 
This revolt, or rather this revolution, should begin everywhere 
and especially in those regions that have been or will be occupied 
by Britain and America. In the Balkans, in Egypt, Italy, Turkey, 
Palestine, Iran, Iraq, India, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, China, Indo- 
China and Indonesia. 

The revolution in these regions should not take place in a 
haphazard manner. America and Britain have important interests 
in these countries in view of the life-and-death struggle that will 
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shortly begin. The encirclement of Soviet Russia will not have 
been achieved until these regions have been dominated by Britain 
and America. 

It is thus evident that both the Communists of Indonesia and 
their Socialist friends, whether in or out of the Jokja govern- 
ment, realistically see the "freedom" of Indonesia as an aid to 
Russia in the war they believe inevitable. Dutch sovereignty, they 
believe, would be of advantage to Britain and America. They 
know what they are talking about. 

Although Java was singled out to form the first great bulwark 
of Communism in the Indies, Sumatra had also been long favored 
by Moscow with an equal, if not greater, share of attention. Its 
geographic position and economic structure make it a prize of 
the first order. 

Sumatra is the home of many races of violent and aggressive 
temperament, such as Bataks, Menangkabauers and Atjehers. They 
are a marked contrast to the ordinarily dreamy and passive 
Javanese. 

The first public struggle between Communism and the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands Indies came to a head in 1926. The 
Communists were beaten. But twenty years is only a moment in 
world history, and the Politburo is patient. After the cessation 
of World War II hostilities, the quiescent forces began to stir. 
Although they were active throughout the island, the first serious 
trouble spot picked for action was the region of the warlike Atje- 
hers. Revolts broke out on the west coast of Sumatra in Septem- 
ber 1946. 

Meanwhile, the Partai Kommunis Indonesia Sumatra had been 
founded at the instigation of the Javanese PKI. Its leader was the 
dynamic Abdul Karim. Although Communist cell forming usu- 
ally takes place underground, so that the only visible evidence 
of what is happening is the sight of numerous hammer-and-sickle 
emblems in the Kampongs (villages), it is known that various 
sections of the PKI began intensive activity in 1945 and have 
not ceased. Since the so-called "surrender of sovereignty" by the 
Dutch, numerous Communist cells have been furnished with 
leaders who have received their indoctrination and training in 
Mao Tse-tung's Red China. Red army (Tentara Merah Indo- 
nesia) detachments have been organized independently of the of- 
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ficial Republican army, even to the establishment of their own 
military police. 

In 1946 a Communist Congress sat for five days at Fort de 
Kock, claiming to represent all Sumatra. Officially present at its 
inauguration were delegates representing the Jokja government 
and the Republican army. 

In January 1946, Communists staged the infamous "Pusa Revo- 
lution" in North Atjeh. Without mercy they slaughtered nearly 
all the native princes and their families, including women and 
children. They struck hard at all the propertied class as well. 
Even today the Communists extol it as Sumatra's greatest national 
revolution, aimed at the uprooting of feudalism. 

It has already been stated that the Dutch and the peoples of the 
Outer Islands were anxious and willing to proceed to the estab- 
lishment of a federal United States of Indonesia. Though at times 
the leaders of the Jokja Republic agreed to such a union "in 
principle," they were not willing to take practical steps to make 
it possible. After making their claims to sovereignty over the 
whole archipelago, Sukarno and his regime were loath to accept 
the role of being merely one among a federation of equals. The 
dictatorial Jokja regime had under its actual control only about 
one-fourth of the whole population of the Indies, and was not 
able even to extend this control over all Java and Sumatra. 

Meanwhile, Republicans and Dutch were on a constantly hos- 
tile footing, with chronic fighting and ceaseless Republican in- 
filtration and agitation within the areas of Java and Sumatra 
under Dutch control. This kept the richest, best-developed por- 
tions of the Indies in political turmoil and economic depression. 
Nor did any end seem in sight to a situation becoming increas- 
ingly intolerable. The intransigence of the Republican leaders 
was intensified by the pressure of the irresponsible army and 
guerrilla commanders already mentioned, who preferred a con- 
tinuation of the sort of disorder by which they profited. The Jokja 
leaders also feared that a genuine compromise with the Outer 
Islanders and the Dutch would be capitalized upon by the Com- 
munists and extreme nationalists, so that they themselves would 
be ejected from power. The Dutch were hampered sorely by 
the United Nations and the pressure of the Western world. They 
were prevented from establishing order by making an end to the 
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Communist-Infested Republic, as they could easily have done at 
the time (as their two swift police actions proved, in which 
Jokja was taken without bloodshed). It was their plan to hand 
over sovereignty to more responsible people. 

At last, seeing no other course, the other native states and the 
Dutch resolved to go ahead with the federal plan without the 
Republic, at least provisionally. When the decision thus to set 
up an "Interim Government of Indonesia" was made known on 
December 18, 1948, it was bitterly protested by the Jokja govern- 
ment as a violation of pledges, although they themselves had 
agreed In principle and then failed to take steps toward making 
federation possible. 

Worst of all, unrestrained terror prevailed in the territory ruled 
by Jokja. The leadership had no control over the army, and rob- 
bery, murder, plunder, and arson were the order of the day. The 
Netherlands government understood its responsibility and pro- 
ceeded to take its second police action. All important points in 
Republican-controlled territory were occupied by Netherlands 
forces. Without bloodshed and very quickly the entire adminis- 
tration was captured in its capital, Jokjakarta, and interned. 
Abruptly the Republic ceased to exist as an organized government. 

This drastic action raised a worldwide furore. Public opinion 
in the West, including the United States, being based upon an 
extreme simplification of a complex situation, tended to be criti- 
cal of the Dutch. Communists everywhere denounced the act, 
calling the Dutch "imperialist" and "arch-reactionary." United 
Nations intervention was demanded. 

Prime Minister Nehru of India issued invitations to virtually 
all the independent nations of Asia, Africa and the Pacific to a 
conference on Indonesia to be held in January 1949. When it met, 
this body of course denounced the Dutch and demanded release 
of those interned and full restoration of the Republic. 

Months of complex negotiations followed, involving the United 
Nations,* the United States and the immediate parties. Early, the 
Dutch suggested a round-table conference, to be held in The 
Hague, at which the Dutch, Republicans and other native states 
(known collectively as Federalists) could sit down on a basis of 
equality and discuss a projected United States of Indonesia. 

* See pages 280 and 281. 
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The Federal States, many times larger in area than the Re- 
public of Jokja, were themselves an agglomeration of diverse peo- 
ples. But they all cherished the hope of acquiring autonomy 
within a Federal state. The leaders of these peoples knew only 
too well that in a unitary government for Indonesia dominated 
by Jokja, they would have no chance to retain their freedom. 
The unifying aspirations of Jokja would soon overpower them 
all and make them subject to a centralized dictatorial authority. 
What then would be left of the right of self-determination guar- 
anteed in the Charter of the United Nations? They looked to the 
Dutch as their champions against the designs of Jokja. (The pro- 
tests of some of these people are found in the appendix to this 
chapter, p. 269.) 

But even before the convening of the Round. Table Conference 
it became clear that pressure from the governments of Britain, 
Australia and the United States in favor of the Jokja group was 
too heavy for the Dutch to resist. The aspirations of the Federal- 
ist peoples for their own democratic freedom were therefore 
sacrificed by the Dutch at the behest of others. The last hope 
of equality on behalf of the vast majority of the people of the 
Indies faded away, for armed resistance was not possible for them. 
Only the Republicans had a (Japanese trained) army, an efficient 
revolutionary technique taught them by the Communists, and a 
well-oiled propaganda machine financed by various American 
interests. 

So the Federalists, perforce, yielded to the Jokja regime. Their 
own desire for freedom was no less deep than that of the Java- 
nese, but they envisaged a gradual taking over of the machinery 
of State, including all the technical, engineering, economic and 
medical services. Thus they hoped to avoid the shock, bloodshed, 
chaos, poverty, misery and terror that the sudden withdrawal of 
Dutch government would entail. They had no desire to ex- 
change Dutch rule of their islands for domination by the Java- 
nese, particularly as they could see the record of the Jokja regime 
in its own territories. 

The Hague conference merely ratified what outside pressure 
had made inevitable. On December 27, 1949, the government 
of the Netherlands transferred its sovereignty to the "United Re- 
public of Indonesia/' or Republic of Indonesia Serikat (RIS). 
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Only the name was changed slightly; although the government 
seat was transferred from Jokja to Jakarta (formerly Batavia), 
nothing really changed; the power was given to Jokja. The as- 
pirations of three-fourths of the people had, ironically, been sac- 
rificed at the instance of the "democratic" world! 

Yet, even now, in spite of the confusion and pressure in which 
this Netherlands-Indonesian Union has been born, if a basis for 
genuine cooperation could be found the way would be opened 
for some measure of economic recovery. And this would be a set- 
back to the Communists. 

For, while temporarily checkmated, Communism in Indonesia 
is by no means finally defeated. The influential Chinese popula- 
tionbetween two and three million strong is a fertile field for 
Communist activity, particularly since the conquest of the Chi- 
nese mainland by the Reds. Nor are the native Communists to 
be written off. Though they are still divided, neither faction 
will cooperate in any understanding with the Dutch. Both aim 
to drive not only the Dutch but all Western influence out of the 
archipelago, break all economic ties with the West and lay the 
foundation for a Communist state. Both are trying to lead a com- 
mon front against "imperialism" and are busy at their old game 
of infiltration of the comparativelymoderate parties. 

What of the future? It is, of course, intimately bound up with 
what happens on the world scene as the United States and its 
allies confront the Soviet Union and its satellites. The two cen- 
ters of power are now struggling grimly, and the outcome will 
have a profound effect upon Indonesia. If the present conflict 
breaks out into open armed warfare on a global scale, the results 
are bound to appear more quickly. Yet it is possible, without 
undue indulgence in mere guesswork, to trace out the main lines 
of probable future developments. 

Communism is directed everywhere against all existing non- 
Communist governments. Now that the "Republic of Indonesia" 
(RI) has become independent, it will be subjected to even greater 
Communist pressure. The Communist mentality of its present 
leaders will not help them unless they are willing to sell them- 
selves heart and soul to Moscow. The USSR supported Indone- 
sian independence diplomatically and in the United Nations 
but only for the purpose of preparing the way for transition to 
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a Communist state. Since independence, Communist propaganda 
has lost no opportunity of telling the Indonesians that they have 
gone merely from the frying pan into the fire, from the domina- 
tion of Western capitalists to that of native capitalists. 

Will the leaders of the RI flirt openly with Communism? So 
long as the present uneasy balance of world power remains as it 
is, perhaps not. The young RI needs capital for investment 
and development, and such capital must be found in the West 
if at all. If the standard of living is to be brought back even 
as high as it was in 1941, only Western capital can help. Some 
will come from the Netherlands, but not enough. And since the 
leaders of the RI do not desire to make the Dutch tie stronger 
again, they will look for investment capital elsewhere, possibly 
in America, in spite of the Republic's rejection of a United 
States loan of $7,000,000 in 1951. 

Capital handled by Matthew Fox, representing large American 
interests, flowed into Indonesia from 1945 on, particularly into 
the Republic of Jokja. Fox furnished the millions necessary to 
finance the propaganda of that same Jokja in the United States. 
President Truman's so-called "Point Four'* was at first attractive to 
the RI(S), but enthusiasm cooled in the face of Russian pressure. 

Barring a genuine world convulsion, it is unlikely that the RI 
will make any overt profession of Communism in the near future. 
Yet nothing can be predicted with absolute certainty: the inter- 
national situation is too fluid, too incalculable. Should Commu- 
nist power become preponderant in neighboring areas, Indone- 
sian refusal to "run with the hounds" would become increasingly 
risky. Should the Republic attempt to steer a middle course, it 
will incur the enmity of both sides. So a great increase of Com- 
munist power in Southeast Asia, when added to internal and ex- 
ternal Communist pressures, could very conceivably persuade an 
essentially Communist-minded government that it had better 
swing into a Russian orbit if it is to stay in power. 

The observations just made relate to government policy. But, 
as we have seen, there are economic and social forces and counter- 
forces working among the bulk of the people, particularly the 
politically active part of the people, that conduce to Communism. 
We have seen how shrewdly Communist infiltration has taken 
advantage of these forces for revolutionary purpose. The mental- 
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ity of the Oriental Is Itself a fertile soil for Communism. And 
when an old order is in dissolution It is much easier for revolu- 
tionaries to lead it to an opposite extreme than for semirevo- 
lutionaries to arrest the process halfway. 

A foretaste of what can be expected of an independent Indo- 
nesia was experienced in the summer of 1951, when the govern- 
ment just in time got wind of a revolution planned by the Com- 
munists. The revolution was to be financed with opium and gold 
smuggled from China. The Indonesian government intervened 
energetically, taking over 1,500 prisoners. The rebellion was 
quelled even before it had got started. After a short time a ma- 
jority of the prisoners were quietly released. 

Of two things the RI government may be sure: Moscow will 
not cease to inculcate class hatred and other nihilistic poisons into 
the minds of receptive Indonesians. In this it will, as always, ex- 
ploit grievances and human frustrations. Second, the RI may be 
certain that there will be grievances and frustrations to exploit. 
Many an Indonesian will long for a return of the blessings of 
"Dutch Imperialism" thinking of what it provided: peace, food, 
a stable social order and numerous social services. These are 
things the Republic will not be able to supply, save in the case 
of vast foreign investment. But Communists will promise all that 
the old order gave, and more. But when and if they come to 
power, the people of Indonesia will learn too late how illusory 
Communist promises are. 

Although the form of the arrangements made by the Round 
Table Conference at The Hague in 1949 gave lip service to the 
organization of Indonesia on a federal pattern, the actual effect 
of the transfer of sovereignty, as has been indicated, was to place 
the Jokja Republic in a position first to dominate then subdue 
the other parts of the archipelago. Theoretically, the Republic 
is only one among equals as, in the United States, the state of 
New York is an equal with New Jersey. But the regime of Su- 
karno has shown no disposition to consider itself as simply one 
state in a free union of states. 

The realities of power are weighted on the side of the Jokja 
regime. Sweeping aside all considerations either of justice or good 
will, it has worked steadily to make itself supreme even going 
so far as to secure "voluntary" requests from other member states 
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of the union that they be dissolved as political entities. Such dis- 
solutions are voluntary only in the measure that the anschluss of 
Austria to Germany in 1938 was voluntary. They are in reality 
surrender to intrigue, behind which lies the threat of naked force. 
Already, the Jokja regime has assumed full responsibility for 
supreme command over the Federal Indonesian Army. Before 
a year had ended after the taking over of sovereignty, the Federal 
States had been brought to submission, a Unitarian state artifici- 
ally formed and the name changed from RIS into RI (Serikat, or 
"Federated," being stricken out). 

Not all resistance to the creation of a Unitarian state has disap- 
peared. The Westerling affair was for the most part an attempt at 
self-defense on the part of the Sundanese. Captain Abdul Aziz, who 
was decoyed to Java under all sorts of false pretenses and then 
arrested, had been organizing resistance in Makassar (Celebes). 

There are various centers of underground and potential resist- 
ance. Sultan Hamid II of Borneo has been taken prisoner for 
having planned resistance to the domination of Jokja. Dr. Man- 
sur of East Sumatra has been trying to rescue his State by bringing 
it into genuine federal status. The Atjehers of North Sumatra are 
clamoring for the fulfilment of Jokja's promise of autonomy. 
Amboina might follow. 

For a long time the brave Amboinese, despite great odds and 
without outside help, persisted in the attempt to keep the free- 
dom they had supposed was guaranteed them in the transfer of 
sovereignty. The Republic of the South Moluccas is still fighting 
a grim struggle, and although it is not equal to the forces of Jokja, 
and the population is still living in deepest privation there are not 
even medicines for the sick we can be sure that this most Chris- 
tian of Asiatic peoples will not forever remain in slavish subjec- 
tion to Jokja. Had the Western world been awake to its true 
interest, it would have supported the effort of this courageous 
people, and not permitted its real friends to be overwhelmed by 
a tyranny oriented toward Moscow and profoundly anti-Western. 
If open war finally comes, probably one of the first military steps 
necessary in the Pacific will be the liberation of the strategic South 
Moluccas. Although we have deserted them, we can be sure that 
in such event they will wholeheartedly welcome their liberators. 

The high-handed effort to dominate all Indonesia is unques- 
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tionably an offense against human rights and against the principle 
of self-determination so piously declared by the United Nations. 
On behalf of the Republic, Dr. Hatta blandly excuses its be- 
havior by saying that since there is only a limited number of 
intelligentsia fit to govern in Indonesia, it is better for them 
to be centralized in Jokja. This cynical and essentially totalitarian 
statement is in sharp contrast to the propaganda by which the 
Republic has won so much popular favor in America, where it 
has represented itself as building a free federal union similar to 
that of the United States. While the governments of the free 
nations and even the United Nations itself conveniently look 
the other way, Jokja is destroying the federal idea and playing 
thereby straight into the hands of Moscow. By now, even the 
most elementary student of the techniques of modern power 
knows that a centralized, unitary state may more easily be sub- 
dued or subverted than one in which power is decentralized. 

The "roving ambassador" of the RI, Mr. Palar, stated in May 
1950 that the Republic would make no application to join the 
United Nations until the USSR had returned to its place at the 
United Nations Council table. Both events subsequently hap- 
pened. Within the United Nations, Indonesian influence is clearly 
anti-Western and pro-Red Chinese. What does all this portend? 
Will the Communists secure Burma, Siam and Indo-China, then 
find the rich resources of Indonesia ripe for the plucking? If so, 
the West will have only its own indifference and misguided 
judgment to blame. 



The on Korea 



Before the black day of June 25, 1950, most Americans, in com- 
mon with Western Europeans generally, had little interest in 
Korea. What knowledge existed was found mainly among mis- 
sionary-minded Christians, for Korea has for many years been a 
field of intensive missionary activity, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. Indeed, it was the common feeling in such circles that 
Korea possessed the strongest indigenous Christian churches in 
all Asia. 

But when the long-prepared North Korean Communist armies 
plunged suddenly across the border that has divided Korea since 
1945, and when it was decided that this aggression should be re- 
sisted, the Western world began to become familiar with hitherto 
strange names: Seoul, Pyongyang, Pusan, Taejon, Inchon, Chang- 
jin. The seriousness of the Korean war was at first only slightly 
understood; the strategic and political implications even less. 
But the two latter factors need to be understood with crystal 
clarity, for what has been begun by Communism in Korea is an 
essential ingredient of the Red program for the subjugation of 
all Asia. 

Unhappy Korea has long been the helpless and unwilling pawn 
of great-power politics and has been for centuries either the 
political or military battleground of rival Asian imperialisms. 
Although it possesses an ancient civilization, and despite the 
historic fact that the Koreans have never been a warlike people, 
this country of thirty million has been tragically endowed by 
nature with a twofold importance to other people. 

2,02 
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Korea occupies a singular strategic position in any contest 
for control of the mainland of Asia or of the island chain of 
Japan, the Ryukyus, Formosa, the Philippines, the East Indies 
that rings the mainland. In the present state of the art of war, 
no predatory power in control of Asia could advance across the 
Pacific to the shores of North America without first reducing 
the line of defense running through these islands from the Kuriles 
to Australia. 

Yet the Korean peninsula, jutting out so that it divides the 
Sea of Japan from the Yellow Sea, furnishes a great potential 
bridgehead for the breach of this entire line of defense. Long 
ago the men who directed the rising imperialism of Japan per- 
ceived this clearly. Korea was, in their well-known phrase, "a 
pistol pointed at the heart of Japan." 

Now, a pistol without someone present to use it as a weapon 
is harmless. But if that pistol can be taken and used against you 
by your enemy, and if you see him moving to pick it up, you 
get it first if you can. This was the simple but rigorous logic 
which moved the leaders of Japan early in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Imperial Russia had long been edging its way toward 
domination of the Korean peninsula. In 1861 the Russians at- 
tempted to dominate the Korea Strait, lying between the main- 
land and the Japanese islands of Kyushu and Honshu. Japan 
was then only just waking from its slumber of centuries. But 
the alert British, perceiving the Imperial Russian strategy, check- 
mated it with a show of naval force in the Yellow Sea. For the 
time being, the Russians desisted. But hardly twenty-five years 
later they began again, this time by land. Slowly but surely the 
Russian Bear pressed on, until by 1895 Korea was entirely under 
Russian influence. 

This time, for reasons of European and world strategy, Great 
Britain abstained from interference. In Europe, she had at first 
favored the formation of the Triple Alliance between Germany, 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire and Italy. This alliance was di- 
rected against Russia and France, and in the beginning Britain 
wanted some force in Europe capable of deterring Russia from 
advancing south into the Balkans and to the Dardanelles. The 
Triple Alliance provided such a force. But when that Alliance 
grew in strength, Britain moved to implement her historic policy 
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of preserving the "balance of power " in Europe. She did this by 
shifting her influence toward support of the entente between 
Russia and France. It was just at the time of this gradual shift 
that Russia moved into Korea, and Britain chose to risk the po- 
tential danger to her Far Eastern interests in what she regarded 
as the paramount necessity of preserving the European balance. 

In 1895 Japan, alarmed, had to watch the Russian conquest of 
Korea in silent anger. But in ten years' time she was ready to 
act. The victory of Japan in the war of 1905 with Russia de- 
stroyed Russian power in Korea. Korea entered the Japanese 
"sphere of influence" with the tacit consent of the Great Powers, 
and by 1910 Japan felt strong enough actually to occupy the 
country. In the thirty-five years of occupation, not only was Korea 
subjugated but Japan worked ceaselessly and with great success 
to integrate the land and people into the Japanese economy-- 
even, without success, to force the culture of Japan upon the hap- 
less, resisting Koreans. 

If Korea is, by its geographical position, a pistol pointed at Ja- 
pan or at the island chain of the Western Pacific, it is also a pistol 
capable of being pointed at the mainland. But in the hands of 
a power seeking to control the mainland it is not of the im- 
mense importance that it is to a mainland power seeking to con- 
trol the island chain. Japan, of course, found Korea an indis- 
pensable platform for launching her successful conquest of 
Manchuria. But Korea was not as effective an instrument for 
the Japanese military effort against the great land mass of China 
proper. That is, for a power seeking to maintain a defense of 
the island-chain perimeter, it is essential that Korea be either 
dominated or neutralized. But its possession by a power desiring 
to dominate the Asiatic mainland would not be decisive against 
the Asiatic mainland defense. 

These facts inexorably dictate the politico-military policy nec- 
essary to America's security as against any aggressive power on the 
Asiatic mainland seeking to expend its might eastward across 
the Pacific. The island chain is to be held. If any part of that 
chain is breached or surrendered, the other portions become 
militarily untenable. But the Korean peninsula, still a pistol, fur- 
nishes the best bridgehead for any assault upon it. 

This being the case, informed people were amazed when on 
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January 12, 1950, Secretary of State Dean Acheson said in an 
address that the United States* "defense perimeter runs along 
the Aleutians to Japan and then goes to the Ryukyus . . . from 
the Ryukyus to the Philippine Islands. ... So far as the mili- 
tary security of other areas in the Pacific is concerned, it must 
be clear that no person can guarantee these areas against military 
attack." 

It has been widely held that this remark encouraged the North 
Korean Communists, and their masters, to undertake the inva- 
sion of South Korea. Certainly if the North Koreans needed an 
invitation, this gave them one. Yet it is doubtful whether Ache- 
son's speech had any real part in causing the invasion. Doubtless 
his views on that subject were already known in the Kremlin. 
But the Communist high command had no need to be informed 
of the strategic value of the Korean peninsula or of the weakness 
of the forces to be found there. 

The appalling significance of Secretary Acheson's speech is its 
revelation of his state of mind, which means the state of mind 
of the directing forces of the American government. That this 
is no light conclusion is demonstrated by the fact that only a week 
to the day before the Acheson declaration, President Truman him- 
self stated officially: "The United States government will not pro- 
vide military aid or advice to Chinese forces on Formosa." The 
inference was clear and unquestionably understood by the Krem- 
lin. The United States not only was refusing to contest with 
Communism for Asia, it was serving notice that the island chain 
would not be held. 

Whatever animated the President to resist North Korean ag- 
gression by force of arms six months later, can only be conjec- 
tured. There is no evidence that either Mr. Truman or Mr. 
Acheson had changed his views on the need to maintain the island 
chain as a defense perimeter, and there is some evidence that they 
had not altered. The decision to defend Korea was a sound one, 
but only upon the ground that it was designed to defeat the Reds 
in the field and seal off the peninsula as a possible base for future 
assaults upon the island chain of defense. On no other basis does 
the politico-military decision make any sense. Military action, as 
Clausewitz pointed out long ago, has but one purpose: to imple- 
ment policy by forcefully creating conditions in which the desired 
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policy may be freely pursued. In this case, policy requires main- 
tenance of the island defense chain. Appropriate military action 
must be neither less nor more than the elimination of the threat 
from the Korean peninsula. This, General MacArthur saw clearly. 
His every move and recommendation fitted into the only con- 
sonant pattern for action in the politico-military predicament. 
Either his civilian superiors in Washington did not understand 
this perfectly obvious situation or they did not share his desire 
to maintain the defense perimeter. 

During 1950 and 1951 it was repeatedly asserted as a matter of 
fact that there existed secret agreements by which the Red re- 
gime of Peiping was to be seated in the United Nations in place 
of Nationalist China, and that the Reds were to receive Formosa 
as well. It is a matter of record that this course was advocated by 
the government of the United Kingdom, and that in the various 
"deals" mooted backstage for settling the Korean war, these two 
appeasing concessions occupied a large place. Joined with these 
disturbing reports is the well-known fact that in a secret memo- 
randum sent by the Department of State to United States embas- 
sies throughout the world, American representatives were told 
in the winter of 1949-1950 to be prepared for such an eventuality 
and to be ready to justify it. 

Those who advocated such concessions did so on the ground 
that concessions would "end the Korean war" and "prevent a 
third world war." 

The actual effect of such concessions would be to hand all 
Asia to world Communism as virtually a free gift, abandon the 
strategic conception upon which the Korean war was entered 
into, and render certain that the third world war when it comes 
will be fought upon Communist terms and against an immeasur- 
ably increasing power. 

In the judgment of many qualified observers, the speech which 
the President of the United States made immediately following 
the dismissal of General MacArthur served notice on Commu- 
nism in Asia that it could move almost anywhere else in Asia, 
excepting in Korea, without physical opposition from the United 
States. His one object, he then said, was to prevent the war from 
spreading beyond Korea, and consequently the United States 
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would take no action that would broaden hostilities over the Asi- 
atic mainland. 

If world Communism does not act upon this permission to 
expand unopposed in Asia, we shall be greatly surprised. 

Since the beginning of the armistice negotiations in Korea, 
statements have been made, and reports allowed to "leak out/' 
that the United States, Great Britain and France will not permit 
further Communist advances in any part of Asia without strong 
and effective resistance. In circles describing themselves as "well 
informed/* such resistance is said to mean attacks on strategic 
communications and points within Red China from the air, and 
blockade of the Chinese mainland. If these assertions are to be 
taken at their face value, it may be that at last the realities of the 
situation in Asia are becoming apparent in places where they 
have sometimes not been understood. 

We must be cautious in crediting such "trial balloons/' Big in- 
tentions have been expressed before this, only to result in deeds 
which had little relation to them. More than once, it was pro- 
claimed that United Nations forces in Korea would not cease 
their efforts until all Korea was united and free. Now the two 
sides are negotiating an armistice agreement which, at the very 
best, will leave Korea divided. Great Britain still recognizes the 
Red China regime. And proposals that an Asiatic peace confer- 
ence should be held after the conclusion of a Korean truce have 
been accepted by the United Nations negotiators in principle. 
If a betrayal should come, the place to expect it would be at 
such a conference, where it might be "justified" on the ground 
that it is a part of a general "Asiatic settlement." Walter Lipp- 
man, the columnist, as recently as February 1952 advocated such 
a "settlement/' and some have suggested that he may have been 
asked to test public reaction to it. This could only be an Asiatic 
Munich: there can never be a trustworthy "settlement" between 
the West and world Communism. 

If Red China is ever admitted into the United Nations, and 
if it is given Formosa, then continental Asia will have been aban- 
doned to the Reds, and the heroic struggle of the men fighting 
in Korea will have been cynically and wantonly betrayed. For, if 
Formosa falls under Red control, the island perimeter is pierced; 
the only strategic concept under which the Korean war makes 
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any sense whatsoever will have been abandoned, and the Pacific 
coast of the Americas, not the Pacific coast of Asia, will have 
been accepted as the line of defense for the Western Hemisphere. 
That this should come about under pressure by those who wish 
Europe's defense to take precedence over the defense of Asia, may 
yet become one of the grimmest jests of history. For if one thing 
is certain, it is this: that if the United States is compelled to 
defend itself against invasion from the Pacific, and on its own 
coasts, it will never be able or willing also to maintain a simul- 
taneous defense line running through Western Europe. The only 
chance for the United States and its allies to maintain such a 
European defense line would come about if at the same time 
the Communist hordes were kept at arm's length across the Pa- 
cific. If the United States is forced to withdraw to a continental 
defense in the Pacific, it will be compelled to withdraw to a con- 
tinental defense in the Atlantic. This vast adjustment of total 
strategy will be made inevitable if the island line on the coast of 
Asia is broken. If the British design to appease Red China by 
delivering up Formosa should succeed, Britain (and the other At- 
lantic Pact nations) will either have to stand up to the Red 
army without decisive American forces in Europe, or make the 
best terms possible as it becomes a Soviet satellite. Appeasement, 
as General MacArthur said so eloquently in his address to Con- 
gress, never pays. If the Korean war is "settled" by any such 
concessions, Asia will fall like a ripe plum into Communist con- 
trol, and Europe, when the twentieth-century Armageddon finally 
arrives, will go under as well. 

Earlier in this chapter it was noted that nature had endowed 
unhappy Korea with a twofold importance to other people. So 
far we have glanced at its strategic situation in the light of present 
world realities. What other importance does it possess? 

Korea is rich in certain metals indispensable to industry and 
to war: zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten (wolfram), graphite, 
anthracite coal, kaolin. It also has extensive gold and silver de- 
posits. Korea's black lead (graphite) is now immeasurably pre- 
cious, as it is the only material yet known to offer a protective 
defense against atomic radiation. For these resources alone, Korea 
would be a valuable possession for Communism in its effort to 
build up an industrial potential in Asia. 
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As we have seen, Imperial Russia early perceived the impor- 
tance of Korea. Nor were the Reds who came to power in 1917 
any less perceptive. In January 1920, as we have seen in Chapter 
III, they called together a congress of the peoples of the Far 
East at Baku. There, Zinoviev, on behalf of Lenin, uttered what 
may have been a prophetic sentence: "We need 800 million Asi- 
atics for our Asiatic colonies." 

That the Communists of Russia should hold such a congress, 
and that such hopes could be spoken at that time, evidences the 
long perspective and the daring of the Kremlin. For the Reds 
were not at that moment firmly entrenched, even in Russia! Baku, 
the meeting place, had just become Bolshevik territory. A furious 
civil war was raging inside Russia. Kolchak's army was still un- 
defeated in Siberia. The "White" General Wrangel still held the 
Crimea. In the Far East the cities of Vladivostok, Chita, Khaba- 
rovsk, and Nikolaevsk on the Amur were still occupied by Japan. 

From that conference emerged the Asiatic politics of the Soviet. 
Avowed Communists were present, and others. "Nationalists" 
from various "colonial" areas rubbed shoulders with delegates 
of the Kuomintang and with Chinese Communists. Kemalists 
from the new Turkey sat with earnest Korean nationalists who 
hoped for some aid from somebody whereby they might throw off 
the hated Japanese yoke. As we have already seen, Communism 
has been alert to use sincere nationalist aspirations for its own 
purposes. It did so at Baku with the Korean nationalists, and 
now it is reaping some of the fruits of its long-range vision. 

"The liberation of the peoples of Asia!" was the attractive slo- 
gan of that congress. Indeed, the Russians had already begun the 
ideological education "conditioning" would be a better word 
of selected Asiatics. This conditioning was the "hard core" of 
Communist strategy, because it was designed to create a hard core 
of Communists for the ultimate showdown in Asia. Quite realis- 
tically, the Russians saw that in Asia there was no considerable 
"proletariat" in the Marxist sense, since Asia had never become 
generally industrialized. The young progressive class, the makers 
of nationalist revolutions, the rebels against "colonialism," were 
mostly drawn from the young native bourgeoisie, the middle class 
most affected by the impact of Western culture. These, the Rus- 
sians would allow to do the preliminary work, the breaking of 
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old patterns of politics and culture, the fighting and the dying 
in the cause of national freedom. Then, when they had done 
their work, the Kremlin would wrest leadership from them, set- 
tle grimly with this expendable "capitalistic" burgeoisie, and 
take over the reins of power. 

But in the interim the Kremlin smiled on those it purposed one 
day to liquidate, and filled all Asia with the cry: "You have noth- 
ing to lose but your chains!" 

From the day of the Baku Congress, the politics of the Kremlin 
was devoted to fomenting the idea of nationalist "liberation" 
in Asia. Its concern with Korea and China was not primarily 
with an eye on natural resources, though these were not forgot- 
ten. With China in the Soviet orbit, the opportunity would come 
to extend Communist power into Southeast Asia and to India. 
With Korea in hand, the opportunity would come to settle with 
the Japanese Empire and ultimately to establish a Soviet Japan. 
Not for one moment, even in the exigencies of the war of 1941- 
1945, were these twin objectives ever forgotten. 

In 1919, when the Versailles peace conference refused to de- 
clare formally the equality of all races, Moscow had the insight 
to proclaim from the housetops what was happening in Asia. The 
peacemakers who forged the political settlements at Versailles 
were a century behind the times. Their minds were, for all prac- 
tical purposes, like the minds that guided the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815. To them, a settlement in the little corner of the Eurasian 
land mass called Europe was a settlement for the whole world. 
Paying a certain lip service to what they dimly saw of the pro- 
found revolution beginning in Asia, they entirely failed to grasp 
the nature of the forces at work forces that were not caused but 
only accelerated by Europe's bloodletting in World War I. The 
League of Nations, born of Woodrow Wilson's high and noble 
idealism, they made into an instrument for preserving the status 
quo decreed at Versailles. 

The Soviets, on the other hand, bent every effort toward cap- 
turing the Asiatic spirit. Of this spirit, the West was hardly 
aware. While the West ignored the lot of the hapless Koreans 
(was not Japan a member of the victorious alliance?), Soviet 
policy held before Korean patriots the dream of liberation. As for 
the Chinese, in the period after World War I the West committed 
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one blunder after another. For most Europeans, and certainly 
for official Europe, the soul of the Chinese remained a closed 
book. The "barbarians of the West" (as they were called by the 
sons of Han), aggressive and demanding, had for centuries made 
mistakes that could not be forgiven by the Chinese mind. 

The Russians, on the contrary, knew almost instinctively how 
to give new form and content to things upon which the Chinese 
sets his heart. And, above all, the Russians knew how to make 
this new form and content seem attractive. Coaxing and flatter- 
ing, they pressed on slowly, surely, to the Amur, crossed it, and 
entered Manchuria with a friendly smile. Never did they de- 
mand; they wanted only a friendly chat. They had no aggres- 
sive intentions at all. How could they, when they were consid- 
ered pariahs by the capitalist West, just as exploited China 
herself? They only wanted to point out to the Chinese something 
that would be to their mutual advantage. It was so fearfully cold 
in Vladivostok; half the year the harbor there was icebound. 
Could they not be allowed, as good neighbors, to ask a small favor? 
If they could only be allowed to continue the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way as far as an ice-free harbor, to Tashihkiao near Mukden, for 
example? That could surely be to nobody's disadvantage. On the 
contrary, the heirs of the Celestial Empire, living in the North of 
China, would only profit by it. What possibilities for transport 
and trade! 

What the Russians did not say (and what nobody excepting 
themselves apparently saw at the moment) was that they wanted 
a strategic position in the Western Pacific against- the day when 
that ocean should become the focal point in the struggle for 
world power. 

Too lateand too little as well the West awakened to the 
realization that the battle of Asia turned on the struggle for the 
Chinese spirit. Here the Russians had already perceived their 
great opportunity. Hitherto China had never experienced what 
we of the West think of as a sense of national unity. Nor had the 
West encouraged such a sense. And while the far goal of Soviet 
policy was always the submergence of all nationalisms in the Com- 
munist world-state, the masters of the Kremlin were astute enough 
to see that they could never dominate an amorphous China nor 
control its vast potential human energies. To integrate China 
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into the Soviet empire, they had first to create a new thing a 
China with the political articulation of a nation in the Western 
sense then dominate it through its leadership, then gradually 
assimilate it. 

Always willing to let others do the preparatory work for its 
objectives, the Soviet did its utmost to help republican national- 
ism in China. Before China could emerge as a nation, the au- 
tonomous "warlords'* of the provinces must be eliminated. Russia 
sent officers to train the armies of the Kuomintang. With them 
came specially trained propagandists and military commissars, 
bringing a Chinese-tinged but essential Marxian view of life and 
destiny. Against this, the ancient spirit of China was practically 
defenseless: the traditional religious formulations had mostly 
crumbled away, to leave only a spiritual vacuum. Here was some- 
thing to give meaning to life again, and with it interwoven a 
shrewd promise of almost limitless material advantages. It was 
a Faith: a Faith that at once invested the believer with a sense 
of being lifted above his own small self as part of a mighty strug- 
gle, and at the same time promised him the food, shelter and 
clothing that were the core of his simple craving. Of such inte- 
grations are generated the great winds that sweep across the 
world. 

It was the great mistake of the West that it understood too late 
that neither commercial penetration nor military force could win 
the peoples of the Far East, but only a sincere appeal to their 
heart. In reality, the West has had far greater gifts, both of under- 
standing and of material advantage, to give to Asia than have 
the Soviets. But in sharp contrast to the Russian approach, the 
West has mostly approached the East with chilly legalistic abstrac- 
tions and sterile intellectual doctrines. There have, of course, been 
fine and rare exceptions, but in the main, even when most well- 
meaning, the Western approach has demanded conformity rather 
than sought understanding. 

In the main, the Russians have (doubtless hypocritically) dealt 
with the peoples of the Far East on a basis of equality, almost 
as if consenting to the proposition that the Muscovite, too, is an 
Asiatic. On the contrary, even when pouring out his largesse 
for the alleviation of human distress, the European has never 
forgotten that he is white, of a race apart and above those whom 
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he condescends to help. "East is East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet" is a conviction deep in his subconscious- 
ness, and the Oriental divines it. Resentment is automatic. For, 
while the Oriental may be passive in the face of disaster, his 
acceptance of what-must-be should never be construed as lack 
of pride. If he were less proud he might be less passive. The con- 
descension of the Westerner may fill him with quiet fury while 
his face remains bland; the insistence of the Westerner that 
speed is the hall-mark of progress may convince him that the 
Westerner himself is, after all, the semicivilized barbarian. 

It was the expectation both of the Chinese and of the Koreans 
that, with the end of the war in 1945, they would regain full 
independence. In the case of China, as is noted elsewhere in this 
book, the Russians and their Communist allies, aided by an 
incredible series of monumental missteps on the part of the 
government of the United States, were enabled to take over a 
China just emerging into full national self-consciousness. In the 
case of Korea, one blunder alone sealed the fate of that country 
and made it the present battleground. 

Russia entered the Japanese war in time to be in on the kilL 
Its troops entered Manchuria and fought their way down into 
Korea. By August 15, 1945, a decision had to be made respecting 
the terms of surrender to be signed by the Japanese and the 
Allies, including Russia, as to what Japanese territories should 
be surrendered to whom, and what forces should occupy them 
after the surrender. Russian forces had by that date penetrated 
as far south as Seoul; American forces did not appear in Korea 
at all until September 8, 1945. The decision to allow the Rus- 
sians to occupy Korea north of the 3 8th parallel was a hurried 
military decision made by staff officers in the Pentagon. Tragi- 
cally, there was apparently no idea on the part of those who in- 
corporated it into the instrument of surrender that it was other 
than a minor detail. Yet, even an elementary familiarity with 
Communist objectives should have been sufficient to indicate 
its profound danger. Buried in a mass of other detail, it was 
probably never noticed by those who were thinking in terms of 
high policy. When Stalin returned the draft of the instrument 
of surrender with his comments, he made no mention of the 
3 8th parallel, though we may be certain he was aware of the 
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provision and understood its significance. Why should he rock 
the boat and lose the priceless gift so ignorantly handed him? 
On such anonymous, hurried, ad hoc decisions hangs the fate of 
men and nations. 

It is true that later, at the Moscow conference in December 
1945, a decision was made which put Korea under a "joint trus- 
teeship" of the USSR and the United States, both acting for the 
United Nations. Each nation was to exercise its trusteeship in its 
area of occupation. So was formalized and crystallized the blunder 
that gave Russia any occupation rights in Korea whatsoever, and 
the last hopes of Korean freedom and unity were drowned in 
vodka. 

The subsequent course of events in North and South Korea 
illustrate more than the basic political differences between the 
USSR and the United States. They also shed light upon ob- 
jectives. 

In South Korea, genuinely free elections were held as soon as 
possible under the supervision of a United Nations committee. A 
native government was formed by the party obtaining the ma- 
jority, and effective control was transferred to it. An army of the 
Republic of Korea was set up on a nominal basis, being neither 
large, thoroughly trained nor well equipped. Thereupon, United 
States armed forces evacuated the country, leaving behind only a 
small military mission in Seoul. We now know that General 
Wedemeyer warned against this evacuation. Nor did the small re- 
maining mission expend much energy on training the Republic's 
army. Relations with the country were placed in the hands of the 
United States Department of State, and the area was removed 
from the jurisdiction of General Mac Arthur. 

In the north, the Russians again used their tried and tested 
formula for creation of true satellites. For months on end, the 
country, already devastated, was the scene of bloody fights, arson, 
plunder and murder. Then commenced the work of assuming ma- 
jority control with a minority of real Communists. 

In March 1946 the Russians had caused formation of a "na- 
tional committee" consisting of twenty-three trusted Party mem- 
bers, in Pyongyang, The Moscow-trained Koreans, who had 
waited, some of them, for twenty-five years, now had their chance. 
The first move was the old tactic of forming a popular front of all 
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"progressives" dominated by Communists. It was called the 
"Democratic National Front of Korea/' and non-Communist poli- 
tical leaders chose between joining Its ranks and quiet disappear- 
ance. They joined. When the "elections" were held on September 
3, 1946, nobody was surprised to learn that the "vote" was 99.2 per- 
cent for the party of conformity. 

Only when the area was completely in the grip of this party, did 
the Soviet army retire with great fanfare. But they left behind 
them the nucleus of a numerous, well-trained and well-equipped 
army composed of a hard core of Communist veterans. Around 
this nucleus, in three busy years, Communist authorities built up 
a tough fighting force fanatically imbued with Communist ide- 
ology. When the last opposition was mopped up above the 3 8th 
parallel, and when the striking force was ready, it was time for 
the next step in the conquest of Asia. On June 25, 1950, Com- 
munism in the form of the North Korean army crossed the par- 
allel and the Korean war began. 



xt 
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Regarding Japan, Moscow and the Communist International are 
dealing in "futures." Before the late war, Communism had never 
genuinely taken root in Japanese soil. There was to be found, 
however, among the students of the universities, a tendency to- 
ward Communism in the thirties. In view of this, a law was passed 
resisting "this dangerous way of thinking," the temper of the peo- 
ple as well as the policy of the government being strongly anti- 
Communist. 

Since the war, Japan has been militarily occupied and con- 
trolled by the United States, and it is inconceivable that America 
would relinquish that control even with the peace treaty becom- 
ing effective April 28, 1952 except as part of a general retreat 
from the Middle and Far East which would be tantamount to re- 
linquishing all Asia to Soviet and Communist domination. This 
means that Communist strategy must plan for the long pull, not 
expecting quick or decisive results in Japan except as one result 
of a Soviet-Communist triumph in a world war begun in the near 
future. 

For the moment, therefore, Communist maneuvers in Japan 
must be tactical rather than strategic in emphasis. It is therefore 
interesting to note the technique pursued under such unfavorable 
circumstances. And it speaks volumes for Communist thorough- 
ness and pertinacity that Japan is not neglected in the overall 
campaign in Asia, but is being given the attention and effort com- 
mensurate with ultimate aims. 

The strategic importance of Japan for Russian purposes is ob- 
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vious.* A glance at the atlas is sufficient to see how the series of 
Kurlle Islands, joined by Japan and Korea, changes the Sea of 
Japan Into a Russian lake forms a dam, as It were, against an 
eventual attack from out the Pacific Ocean; or, vice-versa, can be 
used as a springboard for an attack on lands lying on the other 
side of the Pacific. The Russians now occupy the Kurile Islands 
and North Korea. South Korea and the Japanese archipelago are, 
however, not under their control, and this is a great stumbling 
block. Hostile enemy installations in Japan, for instance, for the 
shooting of rocket bombs, would represent a grave danger to the 
Red army and for the industry of Siberia. But the situation in 
Japan, as the Russians now see It, prevents them from hoping in 
the near future to gain control over the islands over which MacAr- 
thur was so long lord and master. This is why they are out to ren- 
der Japan useless as an American operating base, holding as they 
do the Marxist thesis that war against "capitalist America" is in- 
evitable. This is, however, no easy task. 

Japan, for the moment, is a power vacuum. Although, as was 
not the case in Germany, a native regime was permitted, ultimate 
authority is lodged with the victors, effectively exercised by one of 
them, the United States. That authority has instituted a basic 
transformation of Japan's national life which, if successful, will 
fundamentally change the course of its national evolution. From 
the present transition period there could emerge a new Japan, 
democratized in its institutions and ideals as well as Westernized 
in the material aspects of its civilization. Such a Japan would be 
not only a bulwark against Communist expansion, but also a 
spiritual guide and mentor for a renascent Asia. Meanwhile, a de- 
feated and disillusioned people has grappled with terrific handi- 
caps to reconstruction, albeit under the benevolent guidance of 
the United States, exercised by a commander of real genius Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. 

In order to analyze the present and evaluate the future, we 
should take a backward glance at the old order which collapsed in 
ruins with the capitulation of August 1945. The Imperial Japan 
which dared to challenge the Western world at Pearl Harbor 

* Compare our observations in chapters V (Indo- China), IX (Indonesia) and X 
(Korea) regarding the strategical position of the allied forces in the Pacific Ocean 
in an eventual third world war. 
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originated in the so-called "Meiji Restoration" of 1867. This was 
a deliberate transformation of the state and society by a few mas- 
terminds aiming at Japan's rapid evolution into a "Great Power" 
on the Western model, militarily and economically, yet energized 
by fanatical loyalty and devotion to the nation through tradi- 
tional belief in the divine nature of the ruling imperial dynasty 
and in the superior character of the Japanese people the "Yama- 
to Race." This blend of emperor worship and racialism produced 
extraordinary results, engendering an aggressive imperialism 
which expanded successfully until it fatally overreached itself in 
World War II. 

Because Imperial Japan aimed so high and considered itself so 
invincible, the shock of total defeat was all the more shattering. It 
was amid the spiritual as well as the material ruins of a numbed 
and disillusioned people that the American occupation headed by 
General MacArthur began the gigantic task of reconstruction 
along wholly different lines. The initiative was thus with Ameri- 
ca. In postwar Japan, Soviet Russia had no foothold, while native 
Communism was virtually nonexistent. The Red campaign in 
Japan had thus to start virtually from scratch. 

True, there had been a brief Communist prologue. Long be- 
fore, Western radical ideas, like other Western novelties, had ex- 
cited the curiosity of a small minority, mostly "intellectuals" who 
prided themselves on their Westernization. But these radical ide- 
ologies did not affect either the peasants or the urban working 
classes. Besides being highly disciplined and obedient to authori- 
ty, the Japanese masses, rural or urban, though poor, were for the 
most part orderly, neat, literate, and self-respecting. They were 
thus in no sense a benighted, uprooted "proletariat" susceptible 
to Communist propaganda. The industrial workers, for instance, 
tended increasingly to follow British and American precedents by 
forming trade unions with moderate leadership, seeking to better 
their lot by collective bargaining and the ballot box, not by 
bombs or barricades. Only in the decade before World War II, 
when the jingo militarists effected virtually an internal revolution 
and got control of the state for their ultra-aggressive ends, did the 
labor movement, like aught else moderate or liberal in Japan, 
come up against some opposition. 
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The Communist phase of Japanese radicalism began imme- 
diately after World War I, when a small group of radicals headed 
by Sen Katayama, formerly the Socialist leader, went to Moscow 
to attend one of the early conferences of the Third International. 
They became the link by which Communist propaganda entered 
Japan. Numerous agents, well equipped with funds, were mo- 
mentarily successful in making converts, especially among uni- 
versity students. The ubiquitous police and intelligence system 
soon became aware of what was up. Greatly alarmed, the govern- 
ment launched an intensive campaign against "dangerous 
thoughts/' Yet it was less the efficiency of repression than it was 
popular psychology which caused Japanese Communism rapidly 
to wane. An American observer, Willard Price, thus describes the 
reasons for this: 

A true Communist puts his Communism first and his nationali- 
ty second. But a true Japanese, even though he be a Communist, 
is first and always a Japanese. And Japanese students have come to 
recognize this. . . . Now those who are in jail are recanting, arid 
those out of jail are coming to police headquarters to announce 
their change of belief. Out of more than 30,000 Communists ar- 
rested since 1928, it is expected that all but perhaps 200 will have 
renounced their faith. Two hundred remaining true out of 30,- 
ooo ! Typical is the Communist leader, Tanaka, who decided that 
the Emperor meant more than Karl Marx to Japan. He came to 
court in a white kimono (white being the mourning color), in 
tribute to his mother, who had committed suicide because of his 
disgrace, and as evidence of the purification of his ideas. . . . 

Now this is most significant that persons are willing to go to 
death for the wrong they have done their families, but not willing 
to go to death in the cause of Communism. Do Japanese lack the 
courage of martyrs? No people on earth court death as do the 
Japanese. . . . No. Japanese do not lack the courage to die. Nor 
are they easily shaken from a purpose. Then why do they not hold 
to Communism? Because Communism in Japan is a conceit, not 
a conviction. ... 

The Red weed comes up with one good jerk on the Japanese 
conscience. It has never been able to take firm root because the 
soil is already full of the black, staunch, all-absorbing roots of 
Japanese nationalism. So the radical who must eat fire is changing 
his diet from Communism to an intense patriotism.* 

* Willard Price, "Japanese Lean to Fascism," the Washington Sunday Star, Oct. 7, 
1934- 
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Of course, it should be remembered that Mr. Price wrote in 
the mid- 19305, when the average Japanese had his head full of in- 
culcated imperialist notions about the magnificent destiny of 
"Great Japan" and the Yamato Race under the inspired guidance 
of a Divine Emperor. That burning faith is now for the most part 
dust and ashes. Yet the instinctive solidarity of the Japanese peo- 
ple, their love of country, family loyalty, and reverence for con- 
stituted authority cannot have been effaced by the cataclysm 
which overwhelmed them in 1945, especially as the ruling victor 
has treated them with exceptional magnanimity and opened a 
new pslth for hope and constructive effort. All this works against 
the attendant disillusionment, hardship, and handicaps to re- 
covery which Communism seeks to capitalize. On balance, the 
Japanese would seem to be the least susceptible of all Asiatic peo- 
ples to Red blandishments. 

Nevertheless, Communism in Japan has certain advantages 
from which it profits. To begin with, the Japanese Communist 
Party became a legal organization with the removal by the Occu- 
pation Authority of virtually all restrictions on civil liberties in 
October 1945. Leadership of the Party, which had been reduced 
to a microscopic "underground" remnant under the Imperial 
regime, was at once assumed by Communists recently released 
from long periods of imprisonment, notable among whom were 
Kyuichi Tokuda and Yoshio Shiga. Only three months later, these 
local leaders were reinforced by Sanzo Nosaka, Japanese Com- 
munism's "big shot." Nosaka, one of the early leaders of the 
movement, escaped from Japan during the mass arrests of the 
iggos and went to Moscow, where he became a topnotch member 
of the Communist International and was later sent to the Chinese 
Red capital, Yenan, where he conducted the Communist indoctri- 
nation and organization of Japanese prisoners of war. 

It was thus with the prestige and authority of a Red "pro-con- 
sul" that Nosaka returned to Japan and has since been the real 
head of the Communist movement there. He is generally con- 
sidered to possess outstanding qualities of leadership, coupled 
with ardent revolutionary devotion and sincerity. He belongs to 
the so-called Great Asiatic Team of Mao Tse-tung (China), Ho 
Chi Minh (Indo-China), Tan Malakka and Alimin (Indonesia). 
This is the team that is destined, according to strategic plans care- 
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fully arranged in Moscow, to blaze a way through Southeast Asia 
and to convert it to Communism. Exactly how highly Stalin thinks 
of him is obvious from the fact that Sanzo Nosaka until 1943 was 
a member of the Supreme Presidium of the Comintern. 

In their efforts, the Japanese Communists are notably aided by 
a grossly overstaffed Soviet Mission, legally in Japan as part o the 
Inter-Allied Commission. Russian experts have done much to pro- 
mote all sorts of "front" organizations and undoubtedly to give 
secret aid, such as remittance of funds, wherewith the Japanese 
Communist Party is obviously well supplied. They publish a va- 
riety of newspapers and periodicals, appealing to all classes, and 
they have had notable influence in student and youth circles. In 
similar vein, they have been successful with some minority groups, 
especially the resident Koreans, mostly urban workers, who num- 
ber some 500,000. These Koreans are the most reliable segment of 
that portion of organized labor which become subject to Com- 
munist infiltration. It is estimated that of the approximately 7,- 
000,000 organized workers in Japan, almost one half are members 
of unions that are either Communist dominated or under strong 
Communist influence. Statistical evidence of the growth of the 
Communist Party is indicated by its increase from 5,000 members 
at the beginning of 1946 to an estimated 150,000 open and secret 
members in January 1949. Furthermore, actual membership is far 
from reflecting total Communist strength in Japan, as elsewhere. 
That is shown by the rise in voting strength from just over 1,000,- 
ooo (3.6 percent of the total vote) in the parliamentary elections 
of 1947, and four seats in the Diet, or lower house, to nearly 3,- 
000,000 votes (9.6 percent of the total) and 34 Diet seats in the 
elections of January 1949. All this indicates that the Japanese 
Communist Party is a factor to be reckoned with. 

Communist strategy at this time is based upon the theory that, 
as a result of Allied occupation, a democratic revolution has taken 
place in Japan which, however, is as yet incomplete. The Com- 
munists must, therefore, struggle for the "completion" of the 
"democratic revolution," while at the same time preparing the 
road to socialism, facilitated by the weakening of Japan's former 
ruling elements, by the reform program, and by the general ad- 
vance of Communism in neighboring China, Korea, and else- 
where in East Asia. Although it is unlikely that Communist 
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leadership envisages the possibility of attaining power in the near 
future, they concentrate tactically on weakening the influence of 
the United States by propaganda directed against the occupation 
and the Japanese government, and by the use of obstructive ac- 
tion against all measures which might lead to the stabilization of 
the Japanese economy under American auspices. 

During 1950-1951 the Communists have rather lost their grip 
on the labor organization. Their influence is also lessening in the 
agrarian areas, mainly because the scheme that the government 
had planned for land redistribution was received with great en- 
thusiasm. This plan is already being carried out on a large scale. 
At the last election for the agrarian committees, whose task it was 
to distribute the land, not one Communist managed to obtain a 
seat. The Communist Party received welcome reinforcements 
when a large number of Japanese prisoners of war came back 
from Siberia and Yenan. These had all been converted to Com- 
munism. On their return they refused to accept even an Ameri- 
can cigarette. But after a stay of two months with their families, 
80 percent of these men had lost their sympathy with Com- 
munism. The remaining few, however, form a dangerous group. 

Yet another element of Communist propaganda is having great 
success at the moment. South China has always been and still is 
one of the most important areas for Japanese industrial export, 
and without industrial export it is impossible for Japan to give to 
its population a reasonable prospect of livelihood. South China is 
now, however, Communistic. And the Chinese Communists have 
practically embarked on a commercial boycott to force Japan to 
join the anti-Western coalition. The ingeniousness of the Com- 
munists in finding new ways to destroy the Japanese economy is 
astonishing. Fish is an important part of the economy of Japan, 
and Japan possesses an enormous fishing fleet. This fleet scours all 
seas and accessible coastlines to fill its nets. Lately, however, many 
ships have failed to return. Russian marine units seize these ships 
regularly. Japan does not possess the means to act against this. 
The fishermen have become hesitant and keep closer to home. 
This has produced an unfavorable effect on the fishing haulage. 
The fishers hope that friendly powers might secure an end to the 
Soviet harassment. But to eliminate it completely might require 
greater forces than can now be employed for this purpose. 
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Since the beginning of the Korean war in June 1950, the prob- 
lem of Communist espionage in Japan has assumed much graver 
importance. Before the North Korean attack on the South, the 
most that Red agents could report to Moscow was the steady and 
in many respects astounding progress of the Japanese people back 
to social and economic health under the great American pro-con- 
sul, General MacArthur. These reports must have made discour- 
aging reading, indeed, in the Kremlin. But when hostilities 
commenced across the Korea Strait, espionage in Japan became at 
once tremendously exigent for the Red high command. 

History, which is sometimes said only to repeat itself, offers no 
recorded comparison to the acts General MacArthur took in the 
first stages of the Korean struggle. He had in Japan four United 
States divisions with which to occupy and police a defeated em- 
pire of 70,000,000. One of the bloodiest wars of history had been 
concluded against that empire, a thoroughly militarized nation, 
less than five years before. Yet the supreme genius by which that 
occupation had been animated made it possible for General Mac- 
Arthur without the slightest hesitation or sense of risk to dispatch 
all four divisions to Korea. That act alone demonstrates the mira- 
cle accomplished in the five years of occupation. 

But as soon as those forces were streaming to Korea doubtless 
before they embarked the entire operation was known to the 
Red command. And as the war continued, and Japan became a 
vast staging area and base for the forces of the United States and 
some other United Nations forces, the nature of the Red spy ap- 
paratus in Japan became a serious threat to the conduct of the en- 
tire operation. Yet there was nothing, actually, that the Supreme 
Commander could do about it. 

The Soviet Union, as everybody knows, entered the war against 
Japan in its final five days. The Reds did not enter the war in 
order to beat Japan. Japan was already beaten in the field and su- 
ing for an armistice. The Russians entered the war against Japan 
to assure for themselves advantages of a strategic, economic and 
political nature. Aided by monstrous promises given them at 
Teheran and Yalta, these latecomers secured advantages as against 
those who had actually fought and won the Japanese war, for 
which we are now paying in bloody coin. One of the advantages 
secured by the USSR was that of becoming one of the Allied 
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Powers, with a voice in the Japanese occupation and with the 
right to have a military detail in Tokyo, and a "diplomatic and 
trade mission" as well. 

In Tokyo, the heart of occupied Japan, this mission numbered 
233 officers of the Red army, civilian "experts/* agents of the 
MVD (the Soviet secret police) and their wives. This entire group 
has from the commencement of the Korean war been in perfect 
position to gather and transmit intelligence. That it has done so, 
is notorious. The landing at Inchon, for example, was known, as 
to plan and as to time, to the Red command for days before the 
troops embarked. Yet there is no way in which the swarm of So- 
viet agents can be expelled, interned, or even prevented from 
going about almost at will, without breaching the Moscow Agree- 
ment of 1945. 

These official and known Reds do not themselves, of course, 
need to travel over Japan with spyglasses and cameras. While the 
Communist Party in Japan is comparatively small, it functions as 
an agency for its masters. As in other countries, it is a dangerous 
illusion to think of the word "party/' when used by Communists, 
as having the characteristics of a political party as the term is un- 
derstood in the West. Everywhere the Communist Party operates 
as a working part of a worldwide conspiracy for destruction. Ten 
Communist Party members probably spend as much time and ef- 
fort in their cause as do ten thousand average members of an 
American political party. And what they do is purposeful, under 
strict discipline. In Japan their present chief occupation is espio- 
nage and preparation for the day when (they hope) their islands 
will be occupied by another power, and they themselves will 
emerge as the commissars of a Soviet Japan. 

It is our profound conviction that Japan will never become a 
Soviet country by internal developments. The occupation has 
given the Japanese people, in a few short years, an astoundingly 
successful experience of social and individual freedom. Japan will 
only fall into the Soviet orbit under the weight of external force 
applied from the continent of Asia. And there is little likelihood 
of such force being successfully applied so long as Communism is 
denied possession and use of the Korean peninsula. 
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How t the Red Attack In Asia 



Up to this point, we have been engaged in diagnosis. We have 
tried to survey and analyze Communism and its world impact, 
with particular reference to Asia. No intelligent non-Communist 
can today view the cumulative evidence of the nature and ravages 
of the most dangerous illness ever to afflict mankind, without 
grave and growing apprehension. To what will it lead? Can its 
maleficent spread be checked? If so, how? In short, having become 
clear as to the diagnosis, is there a prognosis"? 

All of us wish that there were some panacea some quick, cheap 
and easy formula that could exorcise the Red Devil and all his 
works. Unfortunately, so far as the present writer knows, there is 
no such formula. Our course must be planned with understand- 
ing of the lessons of the past and with rigorous respect for the 
realities of the present. And among those realities, we must face 
up to the fact that Communism has taken deep root in wide areas 
of the earth and among millions of persons; that at its present 
stage it is dynamic in its nature; that, despite its anti-Christianity, 
in offering leadership to mankind it energizes emotions and 
springs of action that are profoundly religious in character. 

Militant Communism will remain an overshadowing menace to 
free men unless it disintegrates as a centralized, dynamic force. 

Such disintegration can come about in only two ways: either it 
must take place within the Communist society or it must come 
from without (or both concurrently) . 

Since, psychologically, Communism may be classed as a reli- 
gion, internal disintegration could conceivably occur through the 
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emergence of schisms or heresies. Such a schism has, apparently at 
least, taken place in the secession of Yugoslavia from the Comin- 
form bloc in Europe. Both before and since Communism's rise to 
power in Russia, it has as a movement been particularly suscepti- 
ble to internal division. We can remember the split between Bol- 
sheviks and Mensheviks-Trotskyism-the purges in the Soviet 
Union in the thirties, the millions in Russian concentration 
camps because of the "deviationisrn" so dreaded by the Politburo. 
In almost every country the Communist Party has been divided 
by schisms and heresy again and again. It is hardly in the nature 
of things that these divisions should now abruptly cease. Indeed, 
just as in the case of great religions, the greater the measure of 
success and influence, the higher the incidence of heresy and 
schism. Embattled minorities, struggling to establish themselves 
in a hostile environment, are least susceptible to division. It is 
when a movement becomes a regime, when there is wealth and 
power to be shared, that the likelihood of division increases. That, 
for example, is what happened in the case of Islam. And history 
records the schismatic break-up of other ideologies and religions 
until they have lost their effective driving power. This could hap- 
pen to the Communist empire. 

But it would be unwise to pin too much hope on the prospect 
of intra-Communist schism. Fully aware of the lessons of the past, 
the masters of that empire have developed new and tireless tech- 
niques of repression to stifle dissent. Indeed, if the power in the 
Kremlin should see signs of dangerous dissent growing within the 
Soviet sphere, coupled with mounting strength outside, it might 
precipitate general war overnight. For it, the supreme gamble 
might be better now than later under less favorable circumstances. 
It must always be remembered that militant Communism does 
not abhor war as do we in the West. It may fear the result of war, 
but in the theology of Communism is firmly imbedded the dogma 
that world revolution will not finally be achieved without war. It 
is not a question, therefore, of whether war can or cannot be 
averted. The problem of the Kremlin is strictly practical; how to 
time the inevitable struggle so it will begin at the moment most 
favorable to success. 

Such a war, nevertheless, could solve the problem of the free 
worldif the Communist empire were crushed by force of arms. 
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Communism as an organized movement, at least on its present 
basis, would be destroyed. But such an outcome to a third world 
war might well not only shatter Communism as a world force it 
might also end in the shattering of the very fabric of Western 
civilization and usher in a new Dark Age. Such a Dark Age might 
last for centuries. 

Although the final decision may not be in our power to make, 
we must therefore, with all the energy we possess, work to prevent 
both war and Communist world domination. Whether with or 
without the cataclysmic destruction of an atomic war, Communist 
domination of the world offers a prospect too frightful for con- 
templation. It would mean the cumulative dehumanization of 
mankind, the altering of the very basis of human development, 
with the final emergence of the "mass man" of Communist ide- 
ology, a robot creature no higher and no better than the social 
insects. 

This is not science-fiction. It is a sober evaluation of Commu- 
nist intentions and capacities. Any modern geneticist can vouch 
for the amazing alterations in animal and plant varieties that can 
be produced by selective breeding. In the case of human beings, 
their very intelligence itself gives even greater scope for forced 
mutation by those whose total control of environment enables 
them to select every thought and influence that shall be permitted 
to impinge upon the human mind from infancy to maturity. The 
first stages of such a process for producing the "mass man" have 
been vividly told in the pages of the late George Orwell's grisly 
satire, 1984. Almost anything, one might be tempted to think, 
would be preferable. 

Short of the disintegration of Communist power by internal 
schisms or external war, the most that the free world can do to 
combat it will be indecisive of itself. Yet it may well be that, 
cumulatively, what we can do, even if in itself indecisive, may 
ultimately make enough difference so that its weight in the scales 
could mean the difference between success and failure for revolt 
within the Communist empire, or in war if it must come. Even 
if what we can do is not immediately sufficient, we must yet do all 
we can. 

In the meantime, Communism may be checked here, and set 
back there. Free peoples can be reenergized and strengthened, 
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spiritually and economically. Those who love freedom can pre- 
pare to meet force with force, in the hope that if the Communists 
are thus deterred from striking, their empire may disintegrate 
from within. Nevertheless, so long as the heart of the Red cen- 
tralized dynamism continues to beat, our world will know neither 
genuine security nor surcease from unremitting preparation for 
defense. Let us see how this will affect Asia. 

Communists, both in their thinking and propaganda, based as 
these are upon thoroughgoing materialism, are prisoners of an es- 
sentially economic interpretation of history. To them, all human 
development is bound up with what they call the struggle of the 
working class. 

Christianity, however, while it has in the main emphasized the 
spiritual nature of man as it relates to his eternal destiny, has rec- 
ognized always that the economic and social conditions under 
which men and women live are also the rightful object of Chris- 
tian concern. All such concern views man as a spiritual being, 
therefore to be respected as a person entitled to a mode of life 
which will promote his fullest mental, spiritual and physical 
health and unfoldment. 

This conception is, of course, the direct antithesis of the very 
basis of Communism. Communists hate it, not alone because it 
declares a spiritual order that Marxists refuse to recognize, but al- 
so because as a practical matter it cuts the ground from under 
their feet. All humanitarian activities of the Christian West, 
therefore, designed to alleviate distress, relieve hunger and pro- 
mote economic well-being throughout the world are bitterly op- 
posed by Communists. They oppose and ridicule because they 
fear. This fear is at the root of Communist anger at Marshall Aid, 
EGA, ERP and all such constructive programs. 

While Communist ire against these things applies to Europe, in 
the case of Asia their fears are intensified, and with good reason. 
Living standards in Asia are infinitely lower than those in Eu- 
rope and America. The chief appeal of Communism for the great 
bulk of Asiatics lies in the hope that it will make their otherwise 
miserable existence more tolerable. If the West should by its in- 
itiative raise that standard of living somewhat higher, one of the 
chief factors making for Communism in Asia would be snatched 
from the hand of Moscow. 
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But in Asia, which contains a clear majority of the earth's in- 
habitants, no basic transformations can be made in a day. Actions, 
if they are to help at all, must be based upon realistic, long-range 
programs. This is being increasingly recognized, and hopeful be- 
ginnings are being made or blueprinted. Among these are certain 
not all of the activities of organizations functioning under the 
United Nations, the American program for aiding backward and 
undeveloped areas known as "Point Four," the Clapp Mission to 
study the economic possibilities of the Arab lands of the Middle 
East, and the ambitious "Seven Year Plan" of the Iranian govern- 
ment. The Iranian project is based upon surveys by American and 
other Western technicians in a variety of fields ranging from agri- 
culture to education. 

It may be asked: Will not this lead to an overextension of West- 
ern, particularly American, resources, making it beyond our abili- 
ty to carry through? The answer is, that it need not. Wise 
allocations, with emphasis upon technical advice and "know- 
how/* and geared to the willingness of underprivileged people to 
help themselves, can often produce notable results with relatively 
small outlays for capital and equipment. Two short case histories 
out of many are striking evidence: 

The first is contained in a recent report made by the Director- 
General of the United Nations' Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO). Mr. Norris E. Dodd is a highly successful American 
"dirt farmer" who started from scratch and came up the hard way. 
Intensely practical, he has no patience with starry-eyed theorists 
who think only in billions, and even less respect for grasping poli- 
ticians itching for fat handouts. 

In 1949 Mr. Dodd made a world-girdling trip of inspection, 
ranging from Eastern Europe to China and Japan. He studied 
agricultural conditions at first hand and checked on the work of 
FAO teams of experts functioning in many lands. 

Mr. Dodd concluded that the so-called backward nations need 
other kinds of aid more than grants of money. They need brains, 
ingenuity, "know-how" applied in ways intelligible to the local 
peasantry and within their modest means: 

You don't start [he said] with vast, expensive projects of mech- 
anization in order to better the lot of hundreds of millions of 
people now living near the starvation line. If we could bring half 
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the world from the era of the sickle to the era of the scythe, we 
would have moved ahead a hundred years in one jump. 

To show how food production in Asia is held down by anti- 
quated methods, Mr. Dodd cited a case from India. There, rice is 
the major food staple. But in the main it is still being planted, 
cultivated, harvested and threshed entirely by hand. Most of In- 
dia's rice-producing areas, if they are to produce a second crop 
yearly, must be irrigated. But this possible great increase in pro- 
ductivity is virtually impossible because water is carried by hand 
in crude buckets. 

In Japan, Mr. Dodd found a solution to India's threshing prob- 
lema simple, hand-operated machine made of galvanized iron 
and a few nails. He procured a sample of this inexpensive gadget 
and got it into the hands of the government of India, which plans 
to produce it in vast quantities for the peasants. As for the irriga- 
tion problem: 

A little pump, installed for not more than $150, could make it 
possible to produce an extra crop of food. Several thousand pumps 
would make a tremendous difference. 

In other places they take everything from the land and put 
nothing back, so the land grows poorer and produces poorer crops. 
The answer there is fertilizer and crop rotation. In other places 
the answer is a vaccine to fight disease which carries off draft 
animals. 

In China, as well as in other Asiatic countries, rinderpest epi- 
demics regularly carried off the oxen and water buffaloes, without 
which peasants cannot do their planting. Now, in some areas, 
Western help has brought a new vaccine which immunizes cattle 
against rinderpest for life. How do the peasants appreciate it? 
They have driven their animals many miles to the vaccination 
centers, and in such numbers that millions have been saved. 

What's needed [reiterates Mr. Dodd] is not vast mechanization 
but practical agricultural methods; a lot of work and a little 
money. During the war, the United States increased its food pro- 
duction 30 percent. If we could bring about this increase in a 
country which uses up-to-date agricultural methods, imagine what 
the increase could be in areas where they are still plowing with a 
crooked stick. And imagine further what could be achieved by us- 
ing land which is not now cultivated but could be. 
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This shrewd but generous-hearted American found dozens of 
ways in which new food sources could be tapped, present produc- 
tion greatly Increased, and quality improved, thus raising living 
conditions for hundreds of millions of men, women and children. 
Astonishingly, he tells us that loss of grain by insects and rodents 
every year is nearly as great as the amount handled in interna- 
tional trade! The kind of practical help we of the West can give so 
as to better life for millions and take a chief weapon from the 
hands of Communism in Asia, Mr. Dodd sums up In one pregnant 
sentence: 

The basic lesson in all this is, that It is not money that counts 
but training persons to train other people to adopt simple techni- 
cal processes which require nothing more than local materials and 
local labor to produce. 

Our second case history Is found in the report of a group of ex- 
perts of the SIno-American Joint Commission on Rural Recon- 
struction. This commission, before the Reds seized all China, 
operated in a particularly poor and backward part of Kansu 
Province. Before their beneficent labors were interrupted by the 
Communist advance, and they had to flee, they had rehabilitated 
the economic life of their working area in little more than six 
months. 

The base of operations was a mud-walled town in a state of 
acute economic decrepitude. When this team (two Americans, a 
Swede and several Chinese specialists) arrived, they found condi- 
tions indescribably bad. Sanitation was unknown. Children of 
primary-school age played outdoors half-clothed in temperatures 
as low as thirty degrees below zero. The life of the community 
moved in a dreary pattern of spring planting on poorly cultivated 
land, followed by pathetic waiting for rain and sun to produce 
some sort of harvest. Children of the poor worked In a shallow 
coal pit. This "system" left the peasants idle much of the year and 
yielded only a marginal existence. 

The team found that formerly the region had had a thriving 
rug-weaving industry. Even the Imperial Court of Peking had 
purchased its fine carpets. In the confusion of a generation of war 
and banditry, the industry had waned and then gone under. Such 
weavers as remained produced rugs of inferior quality, unfit for 
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export. The team decided to revive the industry, since a market 
for good rugs still existed. 

Expert weavers were brought from other regions. A combined 
school and weaving center was opened where promising boys and 
girls were accepted as students and paid while learning their craft. 
The Americans supplied new designs that would give the rugs a 
good value in foreign markets. The children were enthusiastic, 
but the older generation, steeped in apathy and ignorant inertia, 
were not convinced. The project was on the brink of failure. 

At this point the team called on the United States Information 
Service in Shanghai to lend them twenty educational films. Sent 
by plane, the films included "documentaries" showing chicken 
raising and cattle and hog production on American farms. Other 
reels dealt with sanitation and public health. 

The films were taken by truck from village to village, in open 
air at night. They made an immediate sensation. When even the 
old peasants saw the "movie cart" approaching their village, they 
hurried home to don clean stockings before attending the evening 
performance. The fresh hosiery was a mark of deep appreciation. 
Almost everyone, from babies to grandmothers, turned out to see 
the "foreign pictures." 

The films were worn with use. The villagers understood little 
of the mandarin dialect carried on the sound track. But the pic- 
tures spoke for themselves, and the audience provided its own 
running commentary. "Ah, look at the Middle Western farmers! 
Look how clean they are! Look, even the pigs are having doctor's 
treatment and veterinary examination!" Peasants who had known 
nothing but their own bleak existence learned of a new and dif- 
ferent world. The tide began to turn. 

Somehow the films had provided the necessary spark to stimu- 
late cooperation. Villagers began to show intense interest in the 
spinning of thread at home, to be sold to the weaving center. The 
mobile medical clinic began to attract swarms of patients. Even 
old-fashioned villagers welcomed the sanitation squad into their 
dark homes to kill lice and fleas with DDT. By the time the team 
had to get out before the advancing Communists, more than half 
the villagers were following the example of the rug-weaving stu- 
dents and, moreover, were bathing regularly in nearby streams. 
Some were knitting socks and sewing clothes for their children. 
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Many houses were being repaired. Economically and socially the 
whole region was undergoing transformation. 

The experts who made this demonstration believe that the peo- 
ple there will never forget the stimulation of that half year. What- 
ever may happen now that the Red tide has rolled over them, they 
will know the contrast between achievement of a higher standard 
of living obtained by their own efforts through free personal in- 
centive, and the compulsory methods by which Communism at- 
tempts to achieve the same material result. 

The tremendous role that can be played in Asia's economic ad- 
vancement by Western enterprise and capital is aptly shown by 
what is now going on in Iran. This remote and mountainous 
country, long a buffer between Russian and British influence, has 
been for many years an object of Soviet penetration. As we saw 
in the chapter on Communist penetration in the Middle East, the 
Iranian government and people, warned by the fate of their neigh- 
bors and coreligionists in Russian Central Asia, determined to 
maintain their independence if they could. So they turned to 
America for help in helping themselves. 

The Iranian government evolved its own "Five Year Plan." 
This was designed to modernize an almost primitive economy by 
improvement of communications, creation of hydroelectric and 
irrigation facilities, and increasing foreign trade. Iran produces 
the finest caracul wool known the wool from which Persian lamb 
coats are made. Since the bulk of this caracul is sold in the Ameri- 
can market, Iran has the means to obtain a sizable amount of dol- 
lar exchange. 

An American engineering firm, the Morrison Knudsen Com- 
pany of Boise, Idaho, received contracts to do most of the con- 
struction projects. The progress made in building roads, dams and 
hydroelectric plants, despite many handicaps, has deeply im- 
pressed the Iranians and made the Americans both respected and 
popular. So far, the plan has been financed out of Iran's own re- 
sources. But the government hopes to expand its modernization 
program through loans from the American Export-Import Bank, 
and perhaps also from the World Bank. Iran's ability, economical- 
ly, to withstand Soviet pressure seemed to have been notably 
enhanced. 

What then made them change recently in their conduct? What 
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made them forbid the Americans to come to North Iran? Soviet 
influences seem to have been victorious for the moment. 

Many more examples could be given to show how wide is the 
field for genuine understanding and fruitful collaboration be- 
tween the free nations of the West and those countries of Asia 
still resisting Communism. It can be done, as we have seen, with- 
out the immense handouts sometimes associated with foreign aid, 
and with mutual respect and honor. In the economic sphere, the 
very sphere in which Communism makes its primary appeal in 
Asia, it is no mean weapon, nor should the West underestimate its 
persuasive power. 

Nevertheless, since the Red peril is insistent as well as grave, 
we do not have a long period of years to consider use of this wea- 
pon in a leisurely manner. Unremitting effort and tireless vigi- 
lance, now, in the time we have, will long be able to create the 
economic vitality necessary to stay the Red tide and ultimately 
turn it back. Disunity, laxity, indifference or worst of all pro- 
crastination, could precipitate catastrophe. 

More than once in the course of this book attention has been 
drawn to the fact that Communism is more than a merely politi- 
cal movement. It is, as we have seen, a view of life, and one that 
is being propagated with all the zeal of a missionary religion. 
False as are its presuppositions, deceptive as are its slogans, ruth- 
less as are its methods, it is still a faith for which millions are 
willing to fight, even to lay down their lives. 

The conflict between the totalitarian view of life on the one 
hand, which in the twentieth century has so far taken shape in 
Nazism and Communism, and the traditional Christian-demo- 
cratic view of life on the other, is the most intense and far-flung 
conflict the world has ever known. Historically, it may be com- 
pared only with the contest between Christianity and paganism 
at the beginning of our era. Even the French Revolution, intense 
as it was, is hardly to be compared with the world-disrupting con- 
flict of today. Communism is by far the most dangerous foe which 
men who believe in a free society based upon the dignity of the 
individual have ever had to face. And, in a world-embracing time 
of troubles and confusions, its pseudoreligious character has lent 
to it a dynamism more powerful than is commonly understood. It 
is best that we of the West face this squarely, for it is never wise 
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to underrate an enemy. To underrate this enemy might well be 
fatal. 

It Is the conviction of the writer that dynamic Communism 
can only be defeated by those whose resistance Is shaped and im- 
pelled by a greater and better dynamic. It is a homely but pro- 
foundly true adage of politics that "you can't beat something with 
nothing!' If realism demands that force must be met with force, 
then the highest realism requires recognition that a dynamic but 
falsely conceived way of life can be met and vanquished only by a 
truthfully conceived way of life even more dynamic. Economic, 
social and political factors are unquestionably of Immense im- 
portance. But Communism cannot be beaten merely upon the 
economic, social and political levels taken either separately or to- 
gether. For Communism does not fight on those levels as such: it 
integrates them as elements in a total view of life, and it is the 
totality, not the parts merely, that is driving toward the mastery 
of mankind. 

This very blending of the elements that together make up the 
faith called Communism gives it its tremendous appeal to the 
Asiatic and at the same time makes it so hard for him to refute. 
The skilful combination of an apparent humanitarianism with 
the pseudoscientific dogmatism of Marxist economics forms an 
impressive whole. The mixture contains such a congeries of some 
truth, distortion of other truth and aggressive, arrogantly asserted 
error, that it is as a practical matter almost impossible for the 
half-educated to separate the diverse elements from each other, so 
that they can be examined and evaluated for what they are. The 
blending In of the jargon of Marxist dialectics seems to give to 
the whole a scientific coloration. Thus the respect modern men- 
even in Asiafeel for the impact of science is harnessed together 
with an older and even more powerful instinct, the human desire 
for a faith by which to live. And that pseudoscientific faith, more- 
over, come^riin a form most attractive to countless Asiatics as well 
as to others: that of an authoritative ideological and mental abso- 
lutism width answers all questions, resolves all doubts, assumes all 
responsibility, and directs all efforts. Evil or good, it is something 
in which a man may rest, to which he may yield final obedience, 
and yet in it he may gain the exhilarating sense of himself being 
part of a great new wave destined to sweep over the whole world. 
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We of the West are inheritors of the great, dynamic impulse 
with which the Christian faith once swept through the world, and 
we continue to enjoy the fruits planted by past ages of faith. 
Time, and the fact that, historically, our enjoyment of that spir- 
itual heritage has not been seriously threatened by external forces 
for more than a thousand years, have combined to make us un- 
conscious of it as we are unconscious of the air we breathe. Yet, 
whatever form of faith we may profess, we live our lives in peace 
and freedom as the resultant of the Christian faith, and our entire 
social fabric is based upon the Christian view of the nature, rights, 
duties and destiny of man. All unconsciously to ourselves, per- 
haps, we have already in our possession a dynamism greater, 
nobler, more universal than that of the Communism confronting 
us. 

In the long perspective of human history it is our freedom, not 
the rigid totalitarianism of Communism, that is truly revolution- 
ary. Communism is, on the contrary, profoundly reactionary. It is 
the supreme irony of our age that clever men have reversed the 
real situation as in a mirror, that they have dressed up reaction 
and bondage in the uniform of revolution and freedom, and have 
called the most truly revolutionary impulse the world has ever 
known by the name of "reaction 5 '! For, since the days when 
Greeks met Persians on the fields of Marathon or the waters of 
Salamis, the true revolution has been the struggle against the 
tyranny of monarchs and states in the interest of the freedom of 
the individual. The pattern of Communism is the age-old pattern 
of despotism, luring men to lose themselves in the driven herd. 
This is its retrogression, to undo the long achievements of man- 
kind in forsaking the herd man and establishing the individual as 
the free, moral, intelligent being he was created to become. 

But while the dynamism of Communism is thus essentially 
counter to the deepest and highest yearnings of the human spirit, 
the dynamism of the Christian faith is profoundly congruous to 
those yearnings. If the appeal of Communism can be likened to 
the unconscious desire for death which psychologists find per- 
meating so many neurotic people, then the appeal of the Christian 
faith can be likened to the desire for life and fulfillment energiz- 
ing the mentally healthy. If we have the understanding and imagi- 
nation to recognize and employ the implications which stem from 
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this monumental difference, then the "defense" against Com- 
munism in its totality will become not mere resistance of a passive 
garrison to the active attacker, as it so largely is today, but a 
mighty reassertion of the true age-long revolution, flaming with a 
fire Communism can never match. 

And, particularly with reference to Asia, all the great world re- 
ligions which Asiatic peoples follow have recognized that man is 
primarily a spiritual being, something infinitely removed from 
the mere "economic man" of the Communist. This also, if we 
have the wit to see it, can and ought to be used in the ideological 
battle for Asia. Religion in general and the Christian religion in 
particular give human beings, Western or Asiatic, something finer 
and nobler than Marxism as a philosophy or Communism in ac- 
tion can ever give. 

Thus, to fight Communism along the entire front on which it 
is attacking to win the soul of mankind, requires first of all full 
understanding of the nature and meaning of the attack. Equally 
necessary is an understanding of the nature of the counterideology 
with which we ourselves can take the offensive and, with it, the 
initiative in the battle. Then the faith by which the free world 
must live, if it is to live at all, must be made clear by every means 
at our disposal to the people of the West themselves, so that they 
become even more imbued with it than are Communists with 
their own false faith. We cannot win what is ultimately a war of 
ideas unless our own peoples are armed with the best weapons of 
that war. 

And, in presenting our world view to Asia, the appeal for the 
free society can be powerfully commended and evidenced by em- 
ployment of Christ's saying: "By their fruits ye shall know them/' 
By radio and press, by every technological means at our command 
we can inform the peoples of Asia what Communism means in ac- 
tion: subjection of the individual, the trampling down of small 
nations, enforced labor in the USSR, the slave-labor camps, the 
low standard of physical living, the fear of the MVD, the ruthless 
and bloody suppression of even latent dissent, the grim joylessness 
of living under the most thoroughgoing tyranny ever known. 

By contrast we can point to the difference between Soviet bond- 
age and life in the free world: our own higher standards of ma- 
terial living, the freedom of the individual as safeguarded by law, 
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the right to express dissent, the boundless opportunities to suc- 
ceed which are limited only by any man's ambition, intelligence 
and industry. And always we can drive home the truth that these 
differences are not accidental, that they flow naturally and inevit- 
ably from the fundamental choice between the two great world 
views. 

It may be that not armies, ships, guns, planes nor bombs will be 
the decisive weapons of this war. It may be that the decisive wea- 
pon will be that most explosive of all forces known to man: an 
idea. And, though the materialistic-minded may never be able to 
comprehend why, among ideas the most explosive of all and the 
most permanently effective is a spiritual idea. Ideologies can only 
be coinbatted with ideologies, and the victory will be carried away 
by the stronger, the nobler, the superior one. We know this sounds 
vague, that results cannot be attained without a dynamic individual 
recruiting power. But this will come to nothing if a view of life is 
lacking. 

"Change of circumstances, 5 * which we have thought so important, 
is not sufficient. Is proof necessary? During the years of World War 
I, people thought that if the German Emperor were only gone, peace 
would reign forever. The German Emperor disappeared, but the 
years between the two world wars saw greater tension than before. 
According to the Allies, it was the purpose of World War II to make 
Hitler and his Nazi collaborators disappear from the scene. Now 
they have vanished, with their millennium, into the haze of history, 
but the world has never faced a greater drama than now, when it is 
confronted with the menace of a third world war. 

The French stateman Robert Schumann quite rightly said: 

It is not a question of a change of politics but of a change of men. 
Democracy and its liberties can only be saved by the standards of the 
people, speaking in virtue of it. 

If it were a question of a new welfare plan or of a doctrine, of 
which there are so many, I should be skeptically inclined. But Moral 
Rearmament brings us a state of mind that is changed into deeds. 
Moral Rearmament does not claim to invent a new morality. For 
the Christian, Christian ethics is sufficient. From it, he derives all 
the principles that guide his life as a man and as a citizen. First create 
a moral climate in which, above the lacerations of these days, a 
fraternal unity can grow that is the immediate purpose.* 

* Caux. News on Moral Rearmament, June 1950, p. 6. 
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Here, Schumann actually touches the core of the question. The 
Western World Is looking for a moral rearmament. Without this, 
the success of any other form of armament, however excellent and 
modern it may be and with however many sacrifices one may put up, 
is doubtful. The fact should be brought home to everyone that the 
fight against Communism everywhere, and not least in Asia, must 
be waged against a spiritual background. 

All this does not mean, however, that Communism has not a core 
of truth, certainly not; but it does mean that the core of truth is 
distorted. The element of truth is that man has an economic side 
also, and this side of man has been neglected too long. As we have 
already mentioned, Christianity has not always laid enough stress 
on the economic side. This is not to say, of course, that the eco- 
nomic motive is most important in man's life; the economic side 
must never be allowed to blur out the spiritual background of man. 

Communism is therefore dangerous not only because it lays too 
much stress on the economic side, but also because it has a dynamics 
that is religious in nature. Such a view of life cannot be blotted out 
from the earth straightaway. 

One should safeguard oneself here against a comparison with 
National Socialist Germany. Much less than National Socialism is 
Communism limited by place and nation; as a view of life, it will 
certainly have an unmistakable attraction for large groups of peo- 
ple in other parts of the world, even after collapse of the central 
authority, if the free nations cannot put in its place a better intrinsic, 
dynamic view of life. However necessary economic and social prog- 
ress, military preparedness, and propaganda may be, the defense 
against Communism has to be abetted by the animating power of a 
guiding idea. For the West, this power can only be the propagation 
of Christian-democratic principles. 

The Western nations should again be made clearly conscious of 
these principles through teaching in the schools and through infor- 
mation transmitted over the air and in the press. At the same time 
the blessings of Christian-democratic principles, which have made 
the free development of the individual possible, should be broad- 
cast incessantly by the same means to the Asiatic nations. 

Finally, the struggle between Democracy and Communism re- 
mains a struggle of right against wrong, of the moral against the 
immoral, for the maintenance of individual dignity and of human 
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liberties and rights. On the highest plane the struggle is between 
the deep realization of the spiritual value of man, on the one hand, 
and the blurring impiety of a materialist dictatorship on the other. 

It is one of the features of Western civilization that it has made 
the highest standard of life on earth possible for the greatest num- 
ber of people. It has demonstrated a concern for those with few 
worldly goods. This concern finds its roots in Christianity, which 
never considers man as a means but as an end. 

History shows that in the West the individual has been able to 
develop himself, that his spirit can grow in science and in technical 
invention. Through the Red Cross, through social laws, child legis- 
lation, woman suffrage, and vast humanitarian enterprises, the West 
has proved its profound interest in the uplift of man. 

The human spirit, fed by Christianity, has found its proper form 
of government to be democratic in nature, asserting the dignity of 
the individual, his freedom of conscience. Democratic government 
possesses possibilities for its own self-correction, while the constantly 
renewed realization of the practical value of Christianity can raise 
humanity to ever-higher forms of self-government. 

Is it not worth while to defend this lofty heritage against an ide- 
ology that would deprive men of all these dearly secured rights, an 
ideology that in practice has promoted the enslavement of man, and 
behaves on the principle that a community can flourish only by 
suppressing the free spirit of the individual? 
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How Can We Fight World Communism? 



In today's global struggle, military and political resistance to 
Communism are inextricably interwoven, though each has its 
own definable and special task. Indeed, as we have seen, military 
and political warfare, together with psychological and ideological 
warfare, are elements of a total pattern of resistance which must be 
opposed to a total pattern of aggression. Nevertheless, the parts of 
our necessary complex of resistance may be considered separately 
so long as we always keep in mind their relationship to the whole. 

While it hardly need be said that we are now considering means 
of resistance with particular reference to Asia, here too we must 
recognize that the battlefield of Asia is itself only one sector, though 
a vastly important one, in the struggle for the world. Two world 
wars have taught us that in the conflict which has now begun, the 
whole of humanity is involved. 

The Western world is by this time acutely conscious that a gen- 
eral "shooting war" is not impossible. The period of the so-called 
"cold war" seems, in its transition toward a general "shooting 
war," to have given way to an intermediate condition whereby, as 
in Korea and French Indo-China, Soviet satellites wage actual 
war while the USSR holds itself officially aloof from direct in- 
volvement. No man can surely predict whether temporary accom- 
modations and concessions will at least for the time being resolve 
this intermediate condition and restore the uneasy outward 
"peace" which preceded it, or whether the Korean and Indo-Chi- 
nese fighting will merge into the beginning of worldwide hostil- 
ities. 

241 
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Under existing circumstances, with the Soviet Union and its 
satellites arming themselves as never before, the West has little 
option but to make ready its own rearmament. Si vis pacem, para 
bellum ("If you want peace prepare for war") still seems to be the 
safest adage in this predatory world. 

That the roots of conflict lie deep in the subsoil of what today 
we call ideology, and stem from a basic difference of the nature of 
man and his destiny, is not a factor making for peace, but rather 
the opposite. History affords many examples of recourse to arms 
over what were essentially spiritual conflicts. Indeed it is the gulf 
between the two spiritual concepts at variance today which, re- 
sulting in radically diverse societies, may make armed conflict ir- 
repressible. The religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries proved this much, at least: that physical force, while ir- 
relevant as an arbiter between rival ideas, becomes accepted by 
one or both parties as a final law. That might does not make right 
seems often forgotten by history! 

Thus, the two parties into which our planet's peoples have be- 
come divided face each other across a great spiritual gulf, arming 
to the teeth, equipping themselves with every means of destruc- 
tion that can be devised by the technical genius of our century. 
For us of the West, who do not believe that force alone can judge 
between ideologies, the conflict, however it may be fought, will 
not be a crusade to evangelize the slave world to our way of life 
by force. Our free society has already proved its worth without the 
appeal to battle, and our conscience, enlightened by twenty cen- 
turies of Christian teaching, knows that even should it win in the 
field of force, Communism would still be an evil and hateful 
thing. If we must at last meet force with force, the struggle will 
be, first, for survival and, secondly, to rid the world of an incubus 
which will not permit men and nations freely to choose under 
what forms of government they will live. For our part, we have 
no desire to make satellites of less fortunate peoples. Free men 
cannot wish to hold other men in bondage. 

Yet it is our duty, so long as there is a human probability of 
avoiding it, to try to prevent the beginning of a new general war. 

Discussion of military measures as such is beyond the scope of 
this book. But it should be obvious to all that if those portions of 
Asia not yet under the domination of the Soviet Union are to be 
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kept from such domination, it is vitally urgent that the peoples 
involved must themselves be encouraged and enabled to assume a 
major share in their own defense. There are simply too many 
danger spots in the world today for the Western powers to defend 
with their available or even their potential resources. 

But there is no use in rendering military and economic assis- 
tance to any country whose leaders may, after receiving our help, 
go over to the Communists. While the Communists have infil- 
trated almost everywhere, we must be convinced that the govern- 
ment of any country to be aided, and its people as a whole, have 
themselves a firm will to resist Communism. And it is rigorously 
necessary that these governments and peoples should clearly un- 
derstand that we are not willing to defend them unless they are 
actively willing to help themselves. 

To determine just who is willing to engage in the common de- 
fense, immediate efforts should be made to consummate a Pacific 
Pact along the lines of the Atlantic Pact. This action is long over- 
due, and one can only hope that delay has not been fatal. Such a 
show of strength as would be revealed by such a pact would not 
merely separate the sheep from the goats; it would doubtless in 
some cases tip the scales of decision for governments and peoples 
as yet undecided. For, although such governments and peoples 
may desire freedom, though they may abhor the prospect of domi- 
nation by the USSR, they want least of all to be on the losing side 
of any great war, and would prefer to be on the winning side, 
whichever it may be. They must be convinced, and not by words 
only, that the West itself firmly intends to resist, and that if they 
join the West, the West will not let them down. 

What are present chances in the gamble with death? 

Strange as it may seem to some, it is quite possible that econom- 
ic crisis within the lands of the Soviets may be more conducive to 
war than to peace. The device of engaging in external war to 
avoid internal crisis is one of the oldest known to human politics. 
There is, unquestionably, wide dissatisfaction within the Soviet 
Union itself. The masters of the Kremlin are in need of a scape- 
goat on which to blame the consequences of their own system and 
their own blunders. They cannot admit that their own thirty 
years' rule has been unable to make of Russia more than a land of 
underfed paupers. They must continually blame their troubles 
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upon "capitalist encirclement," particularly by the United States, 
and ascribe that ''encirclement" to capitalist greed and fear. Daily 
the Soviet press and radio din into the ears of the Russian people 
that the forthcoming new Five Year Plan must be devoted to 
armaments, Russia, they say, will be transformed into a land of 
comfort and plenty only after the world has been liberated from 
capitalist domination. 

Yet this propaganda may not be enough. The leaders of the 
USSR know well that there is great disaffection among Russian 
soldiers, particularly in Western Europe. These men, in their oc- 
cupation of Eastern Germany and such states as Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Austria, have caught more than a glimpse of the way 
in which other peoples live. Remembering the lies about life out- 
side the USSR they have been told from childhood, they are be- 
ginning to doubt the sincerity of their leaders. The rulers of 
Russia must divert the attention of these men to other difficulties, 
and they may have to do so very soon. 

According to good military authorities, the Soviets are in a posi- 
tion now to drive all Allied forces out of Europe within a few 
weeks. Internal crisis may combine with the fear of future West- 
ern rearmament to convince the Politburo that it would be more 
dangerous for them to wait than to attack now. Imponderables of 
which we in the West have no knowledge may be the decisive 
weights to tip the scales for early war. 

Russia, not counting her satellites, has an almost inexhaustible 
reserve of manpower. Reliable reports estimate that the USSR has 
between 500 and 600 divisions now under arms. While a Russian 
division is smaller than an American division, many if not most 
Russian divisions are about equal to American divisions in fire- 
power. While the number of armored divisions is secret, the total 
is unquestionably large. Very probably the Soviet Union and its 
European satellites have more armored divisions than the West 
can now muster in all categories. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the flower of the American army is, with the exception of two 
divisions, fighting a battle for its life in Korea. 

The technical equipment of the Russian armies is being im- 
proved at a rapid pace. Aid from captured or hired German ex- 
perts, as well as extensive espionage, have so raised Soviet military 
efficiency as to make it probably the equal of anything, anywhere. 
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For example, the Russians are now able to fire unmanned pro- 
jectiles from the decks of their submarines at supersonic speeds. 
And their submarine force, now the strongest in the world, is 
growing almost daily. 

The USSR is now making from three to four atomic bombs 
each month. The production rate is constantly increasing, and it 
is not impossible that soon the Kremlin will have at its disposal 
enough such bombs to destroy or neutralize by partial destruction 
every vital military and industrial target in the West. 

A great migration of people is now taking place in Russian 
Turkestan, and has been proceeding for more than a year. This is 
the region in which atomic research is being carried on. The 
USSR is far more advanced in atomic research and manufacture 
than the governments of the United States and Great Britain are 
willing to concede. 

Although the Soviet Union suffered staggering losses in indus- 
trial capacity in the last war, recovery has been almost miraculous. 
This is evidenced both by the official figures and by confirmatory 
information from travelers and other sources. 

Russian production as a whole increased by seventeen percent 
in 1950 as compared with 1949. The Soviets ascribe this mainly to 
an increase of two million in its labor force. The Kremlin does 
not mention, however, that since 1949 more than ten million 
Chinese have found employment in industry. According to the 
latest Russian Statistical Bureau figures, in 1949 heavy industry 
produced more than its target or quota. Taking that quota as 100 
percent, the actual production was 107 percent. In motor vehicles, 
essential for war, production was an amazing 223 percent. Similar- 
ly, production of railway rails was 194 percent. Light machinery 
as a whole did only a little better than meet its quota, with 102 
percent. 

Only the production of agricultural tractors and a few other 
types of farm machinery fell below quota. But this was because 
materials and manpower were diverted to production of tanks and 
armored cars. 

Production in the armament industry as such is, in the official 
reports, concealed under general production figures. But produc- 
tion of coal stood at 102 percent, petroleum at 105 percent, iron at 
119 percent and steel at 124 percent. 
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These figures show clearly how Russian industry as a whole is 
being geared for war. Additionally, work is in progress on con- 
struction of great quantities of new drilling and oil-producing ma- 
chinery. These are largely for use in working new oil fields in the 
Amur River region. In the Donbas, coal production is proceeding 
at forced speed, 1949 production being as great as in the peak 
years before 1941. The output there was estimated at 40 million 
tons, with an estimated total for the USSR of 80 million tons. 

Agriculture in Russia had a banner year in 1950, with record 
production despite unfavorable weather. While the development 
of transport is shrouded in official secrecy, reliable information 
indicates that the big Trans-Siberian lines have been electrified 
and the speed of trains increased by thirty percent. A considerable 
number of Diesel locomotives have been put into service. No 
longer is the Trans-Siberian Railway a single-track, inadequate 
link between Moscow and the Pacific. 

The fact is clear that industrially the USSR has recovered from 
the damage of the German attack and in many respects has far sur- 
passed prewar levels. Should the USSR attack in Europe or in 
Asia, it now possesses industrial power to sustain Soviet armies in 
the field. 

These facts should give pause for sober reflection. There are 
still a great many people, both in Europe and America, who, de- 
spite the lessons taught by two world wars, still think "it can't 
happen here." Perhaps Americans, whose cities have not been 
bombed and whose land has not been ravished by invasion, may 
be forgiven the fond illusion. But, before it is too late, they 
should realize that the continental United States is not shielded 
from attack, that in the event of open war it is certain to be at- 
tacked, and that the attack when it comes may be well-nigh catas- 
trophic. 

While doubtless attack from the air will, if hostilities ensue, be 
more terrible than anything ever known in human history, the 
Soviet Union possesses in almost every country another dangerous 
and effective striking force. It is that most effective weapon of 
modern war, one by its nature bound to be secret until it strikes, 
called the fifth column. Let no one underestimate the role it can 
play. 

In the past few years we have seen how in Italy and France 
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numerous Communists (together with a much larger number of 
crypto-Communists) in times of so-called peace have caused crip- 
pling strikes, sabotage and public disorder. Virtually no punish- 
ments have been meted out: these gentry have been tenderly dealt 
with along "democratic lines," though they themselves would at 
the first opportunity destroy the social and political institutions 
under which they take shelter. In other European countries the 
same symptoms are found in what may be only a slightly less dan- 
gerous degree. And certainly, as we have seen, Communism has its 
fifth columns busily at work in every important region of Asia. 
Nor is America itself without its fifth column of Communists and 
crypto-Communists, peculiarly dangerous because of the vulner- 
ability of industrial installations and communications to sabotage. 

Yet, at this point, a word of caution is not out of place. Grave as 
is the menace of the fifth column as the Politburo's secret weapon, 
we should neither feel undue alarm nor, on the other hand, ima- 
gine that all such danger is past when some Communists have 
been caught and jailed. It is well known that the FBI in America, 
for example, is ready at any moment to arrest swiftly all known 
Communist Party members and their close collaborators. If war 
breaks this will doubtless happen overnight. But not all will be 
caught. And there is good reason to believe that even now the 
Communist high command welcomes the apprehension and trial 
of conspicuous party members, since it hopes that this may divert 
both public and police attention away from its efforts to build up 
its real fifth column in tranquility upon other foundations. 

In this situation, there is need in every Western country to pro- 
mote a more effective campaign of information about Communist 
aims and methods than has hitherto been known. For, while many 
millions have been impressed with the fact that Communism is a 
danger, such an impression, however vivid, is not enough. In or- 
der for all to play their part in the struggle, they must understand 
both the evil nature of Communism and the techniques the Com- 
munist fifth column may be expected to employ. For, with the 
enemy present and active within, every citizen man, woman and 
child will in fact be a part of the force necessary to detect and 
frustrate his designs. 

Such a campaign, then, must perform two functions: first, to 
inform the people as to Communist philosophy, aims and meth- 
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ods; second, to organize the people on the community level to 
deal with fifth-column activities in cooperation with the authori- 
ties. This is something quite separate from organization for "civil- 
ian defense" against atomic or other bombardment. Necessary as 
is such defense against open attack, the cold fact is that sabotage 
and other fifth-column activity can be expected in hundreds if not 
thousands of spots where the enemy would not dream of dropping 
an atomic bomb where, indeed, a few saboteurs might be enough 
to accomplish the desired damage. 

This mobilizing of whole peoples to see to their own safety is 
urgently necessary. Such internal organization cannot be impro- 
vised,, and the worst time to attempt improvisation would be after 
the commencement of hostilities. Yet no Western country has as 
yet made even a serious beginning toward such a necessary ele- 
ment of internal safety. The work should be begun immediately 
in every Western nation. Without it, a war would conceivably be 
lost, at least its outcome questionable, during the very first days 
or weeks by the crippling or destruction of vital industrial in- 
stallations. 

Turning to the picture as it is in Europe at this writing, the 
free nations have before them a unique opportunity which, if 
seized in time, can result in enormous advantage. Further, if they 
are intelligent and courageous enough to make use of it, the 
chances of open war may be greatly reduced. This opportunity is 
the extreme degree of dissatisfaction and hatred of the Kremlin 
that today exists behind the Iron Curtain itself. 

When Germany invaded Russia in 1942, soldiers deserted the 
Red army in droves. During the first six months of fighting, the 
Nazis took almost 4,000,000 prisoners. The bulk of this figure is to 
be accounted for by mass desertions. Whole companies and regi- 
ments, with or without their officers, went over to the Nazis. Why? 
Not because they were cowards. The individual Russian has 
proved himself for all time to be a brave soldier under extremely 
adverse conditions. These millions of deserters went over to the 
Germans because they fondly hoped that Europe was marching to 
liberate them from their yoke. Not only the soldiers, but also vil- 
lages and towns greeted the advancing Germans with sometimes 
almost delirious joy. 

If, at this juncture, Hitler had followed the advice of the army 
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and its General Staff, in all probability the masters of the Kremlin 
would have been crushed within a year, not so much by German 
military action as by the disintegration of the Russian armies. For 
the German General Staff, which had opposed the Russian war 
from the beginning, recommended that Germany assume the role 
of liberator and win the Russian people to its cause. 

Vehemently opposed to the army and its General Staff were 
Heinrich Himmler and his whole SS organization. The SS were 
fanatical armed missionaries of the religion of the "master race." 
As such, their chief tenet, indeed almost their raison d'etre, was 
the belief that the Russians as a race stood in the way of Germany 
and her "living space." The enemy they hated was not Commu- 
nism but the Russian people themselves. The depth of that hatred, 
its mystical intensity, is almost impossible to express in mere 
words. 

The battle between SS and General Staff over Russian policy 
was sharp but brief. Hitler, the supreme arbiter, was mentally and 
emotionally committed to the SS view before the debate began. 
The victory of the SS policy was complete: as many Russians as 
possible were to be killed, able-bodied prisoners whether military 
or civilian were to be made the slave labor of the Thousand Year 
Reich. 

When the SS plan began to take effect, and the bewildered 
Russians found that their "liberators" were only conquerors who 
hated them for being Russians, they reacted precisely as could 
have been expected. They turned against the Germans. It was not 
that they liked Communism. They fought for self-preservation, 
for "Holy Russia/' for the only life they knew. If that also served 
the interests of the Kremlin, no matter. It was better to have 
tyrants of your own race than tyrants of another who aimed to de- 
stroy your race, if that was the choice. Even the Kremlin saw what 
was happening and rode the wave of resurgent Russian national- 
ism to victory. 

Yet, in spite of the SS Russian policy, at least a million Soviet 
citizens served in the German ranks in the vain hope of being able 
to use the Germans as a means of destroying the Communist re- 
gime. Even during the long withdrawal of German forces from 
Russia, when it was obvious to everybody that Germany was los- 
ing, reliable reports indicate that a million Russians, mostly sol- 
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diers, deserted to the enemy. What would the situation have been 
had Hitler taken the advice of his General Staff? 

When the war at last ended, millions of Soviet subjects were 
living in Central and Western Europe, outside the zone of Soviet 
occupation. Many of these were prisoners of war, forced-labor con- 
scripts, civilian refugees and military deserters. Most of them re- 
turned home, because they still had families in Russia. But an 
uncommonly large number refused to go back, preferring even 
suicide to the prospect of forcible repatriation. Thousands were 
handed over to Soviet authorities by British and American occu- 
pation forces, in fulfilment of a stupid, scandalous promise given 
to Stalin at Yalta. That this was done, usually by force, is a blot 
upon the record of the democratic West. We turned men over to 
Russian torture and death for the sole crime that they hated tyran- 
ny and wanted to embrace our way of life. 

Even today there are an estimated million Soviet citizens in the 
West who resist being returned to Russia. Some of them are in 
DP camps. Some are in hiding. Although their life is difficult at 
best, and although they are constantly being hunted by the Rus- 
sian secret police, they have "chosen freedom' ' and are fighting to 
remain on our side of the Iron Curtain. Since these people form 
virtually a cross-section of Russian society, their decision is in it- 
self a sort of Gallup Poll of the feeling among Stalin's inarticulate 
subjects. It shows the wide gap between the Communist regime 
and the people suffering under it. 

From a strictly military point of view, even more significant is 
the steady stream of desertions from the Russian armies in Europe 
since the end of the war. As early as 1947 The New York Times 
published a dispatch dated March 25 from Berlin, in which it was 
estimated "some 10% of the occupation troops deserted." Ac- 
cording to this report, 7,000 deserters who had been caught were 
being detained in a camp at Guestrow in East Mecklenburg. 

The stream of deserters continues. Hundreds, sometimes thou- 
sands, stream into the American Zone each week. Until recently 
these desperate men understood full well that if American au- 
thorities apprehended them, they would be handed back to the 
Soviet authorities and meet certain death. But their aversion to 
the Communist regime was so intense that they were willing to 
take the risk. It was only the Allied policy of turning them back, 
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apparently in pursuance of an agreement with the Russians, that 
has prevented these desertions from turning into a movement of 
masses rather than of individuals. 

If Red soldiers and officers knew that they would be safe on 
democratic soil, unquestionably whole divisions of their occupa- 
tion troops would melt away. In such case the Kremlin might be 
compelled even to withdraw its armies, and large areas now oc- 
cupied would have a new chance for freedom. 

Here is an unparalleled opportunity to weaken the Soviets and, 
still more important, to win the friendship of the discontented 
Russian people. The policy of returning deserters should be dis- 
continued forthwith. Moscow should be notified that the West has 
returned to its noble tradition of "the right of political asylum." 
For these deserters, in the profoundest sense, are political refu- 
gees, entitled to such asylum. The arrangement could, indeed, be 
made reciprocal, so that citizens of the Western countries who 
prefer Communism could be handed over to the Soviets to enjoy 
there the life for which they long. 

Yet it is not only the oppressed Russian people in general who 
are our potential allies against the Soviet tyranny. Millions of per- 
sons in Russian-occupied or -dominated nations long only for the 
day when they can rise against their oppressors. They may be 
found in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania. 
Inside the borders of the USSR itself are the remnants of the 
brave Baltic republics, and millions of Ukrainians. Even today, 
Bait and Ukrainian guerrilla bands maintain valiant resistance 
against their conquerors. These peoples are our beleaguered al- 
lies; if open war comes, the USSR may find them more potent 
than it thinks. They deserve our encouragement and help. 

In all the discussions now going on about European rearma- 
ment, hardly anybody seems to have considered the psychological 
as well as military advantage we could gain by forming volunteer 
divisions from among deserters from the Red army and the civil 
refugees. Indeed, if our leaders should have the bold imagination 
to do so, a call for the formation of a free Russian army, an army 
whose purpose would be the liberation of the Motherland, might 
have almost fantastically enormous results. If war should come, 
the very presence of such an army might of itself lead to the dis- 
integration of the Red divisions opposing it. But such a simple 
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stratagem would probably have little appeal for the strictly mili- 
tary mind A 

Helping the refugee victims of Communism, whether from the 
USSR, occupied countries, satellites or Eastern Germany could 
pay big dividends to the West. Organizations now working are do- 
ing the best they can with the resources available, but not nearly 
enough. As has been noted, these political refugees can form the 
nucleus around which Russians and other oppressed peoples can 
rally. But they can do something else: properly aided, they can 
rouse the complacent peoples of the West to the real nature of 
Communism and life under Communist tyranny as can no other 
group of people anywhere. If they are given access to the people 
of the West so that their message can be carried by newspapers, 
radio, television, movies and in public appearances, the effects 
might be incalculably great. Nothing stirs the human spirit quite 
so much as the first-hand report of one who has suffered. 

Nor should this method of winning friends be confined to the 
West. It could be vastly effective if undertaken on a large scale 
throughout those portions of Asia still open to it. To an Indo- 
nesian or Malayan, the exposure of Soviet tyranny by a Russian 
or by a Czech would carry the sort of direct conviction that could 
never be conveyed by an American or a Briton, though he should 
speak with the tongue of men or of angels. In Asia a few thou- 
sands of carefully chosen victims of Communism speaking over 
the radio, in towns and even in villages, might be worth more to 
the West than thirty divisions if they are sent at once. Why 
should not the evil propaganda of the Soviets be met and bettered 
by the truth? And why would not we be as assiduous and skilful as 
our opponents in presenting the cause of freedom to millions of 
Asiatics who long for it? 

Such an effort, in which speakers would appear under the aus- 
pices not of governments but of unofficial associations, will make 
the Oriental realize the stark terrors of Communism once it is in 
control. If this is done with skill, the hearer will at length become 
so rightly "conditioned" to Communism that he will react emo- 
tionally against it whenever he hears the word. It will be associ- 
ated in his mind with destruction of all he holds dear, with foreign 
oppression and personal slavery. At the same time he will learn to 
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associate the very opposite values, material and spiritual, with the 
cause of freedom. 

Many in the West do not realize how diverse are the peoples of 
Asia. Asia consists of a complex of peoples, each with a history 
and a way of life of its own. Outside the general bond of humani- 
ty, Asiatic peoples have, on examination, precious little in com- 
mon with each other. The Japanese slogan, "Asia for the Asiatics," 
was a shrewd stroke in focusing resentment against "colonialism," 
but it does not symbolize any deep psychological bond among 
Asiatics as such. Even racial or national solidarity in the Orient is 
tenuous at best. And what is true of Indonesia that it is neither a 
cultural nor an ethnological unity is even more true for Asia as a 
whole. 

It should be realized that a United Asia, therefore, is a far more 
distant prospect than even a United Europe. The Asiatic peoples 
have not had the common cultural inheritance possessed by the 
peoples of Europe, nor have they had experience in the business 
of self-government. Whatever self-government in any accurate 
sense has appeared in Asia has been the legacy of so-called coloni- 
alism. With the exception of the Chinese, Asiatics have always 
been ruled according to totalitarian principles. Knowing nothing 
else, the vast masses of people have accepted such rule. Even in 
the case of China there has never been since the dawn of its his- 
tory a free election in which all adults could vote. Although the 
Chinese have in certain periods been governed by codes of laws, 
those laws have never been established by the people, nor has the 
assent of the people to them ever been asked. Aspirations for in- 
dividual freedom and self-government as we know them are not 
indigenous to Asia; they have been implanted in some Asiatics by 
contact with Western civilization. 

Because these things are so, the masses of the Orient have not in 
the large felt in Western colonialism a heavy yoke destructive of 
personal freedom. In general the colonial "yoke" has been easier 
on the people than whatever preceded it, and it has been accom- 
panied by a rising standard of living. If at times the easy-going 
Oriental has been startled by his first experience of Western or- 
ganizing talent, he has shared in its benefits. Public safety and 
public health have been improved, food has been more abundant 
and education has been made available. 
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But Western political administrators, in general, perceived long 
ago" that colonial regimes were themselves transitional. Sometime 
in the future, they saw, the very educational apparatus they 
brought with them would cause the native peoples, or at least the 
best educated among them, to desire autonomy and then sover- 
eignty. Thus colonialism, in importing Western ideas of self-rule 
and representative government, furnished the instrument that 
would some day bring about its own liquidation. Had it taken the 
opposite course and denied education and other benefits to the 
native population, colonialism might still be a flourishing institu- 
tion. But this, the enlightened conscience of the Christian West 
could not permit. 

The chief difficulty in this inevitable development lay in the 
fact that in the nature of things only a small minority of natives 
could qualify for any degree of advanced education. This "intel- 
ligentsia" would need to become numerous before it could oc- 
cupy enough positions actually to administer a government. 

The intelligentsia is still a minority at most one percent of the 
population anywhere in former colonial areas. Thus, the actual 
effect of the transfer of power has not been to place the "natives" 
in democratic control of their own affairs. One set of administra- 
tors has been replaced by another, with this main difference: that 
while European administrators constantly worked toward the 
ideal of democratic self-rule, native administrators are by inheri- 
tance and long Asiatic precedent more inclined toward authori- 
tarianism. For millennia, Asia has known nothing but absolute 
rule patterned upon the supposed will of God or decrees of in- 
exorable fate. Meredith Townsend's profound insight recognized 
this long ago when he wrote, in Asia and Europe, of absolute 
Oriental monarchs: 

. . . but they are not overthrown for despotism, and the reason 
is that their subjects like it, that it strikes and soothes their imagi- 
nations, that they think autocracy, wielded by an individual who 
can fit his decision to each individual case, the perfection of bene- 
ficial energy and a reflex of the government of the Most High. 
Unless the law is Divine they dislike law as an instrument of gov- 
ernment, and prefer a flexible and movable human will, which 
can be turned by prayers, threats, or conciliations in money.* 

* Asia and Europe, Meredith Townsend, New York, page 97. 
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Veneered as they may be with Western education and culture, 
it is safe to assume that this state of mind lies close to the surface 
of the political self-consciousness of the new leaders of former 
colonial peoples. 

In order to ensure against a mere ten percent of the natives be- 
coming educated only to establish a despotism over the vast ma- 
jority, it would have been necessary for colonial regimes to 
continue until a majority of the people had become sufficiently 
educated for self-government. That, of course, was the ideal, for a 
government democratic in nature cannot function without an in- 
telligent electorate. But time and history did not permit its con- 
summation. Two world wars and the amazing initial successes of 
Japan, an Oriental power, in the second war, broke the spell of 
European, Western invincibility. The colonial tradition collapsed. 
Sudden nationalist feeling blossomed everywhere. The "intel- 
ligentsia" clamored to take over. The result we know. And Ameri- 
ca hastened this process instead of leading it, by shortening the 
time but not exerting pressure to abandon the East suddenly. 

While this tragic situation has its roots in the long past, so that 
Communists cannot be held responsible for it, the Kremlin saw 
what was about to happen, did all it could to make it happen pre- 
maturely, and took shrewd advantage of the ensuing confusion. 
Into the power vacuum left as a result of the too-hasty retreat of 
Western government, they intruded their own power. In previous 
chapters we have seen what smooth sailing they had. 

Regarding Asia in general and colonial peoples in particular, 
there have been deep divisions among the Western powers. These 
fundamental differences may, we fear, have grave results, since 
they have already confused the making of policy and could pre- 
vent implementation of united, realistic policy in the future. 

The first could be called the French-Latin or, in general, the 
European point of view. The second may be called the official 
American point of view. 

The European governments view Asia as a plurality of peoples, 
standing on different rungs of the ladder leading to democratic 
self-rule. They therefore favor a gradual retirement of the West 
from so-called colonial areas, being convinced that abrupt with- 
drawal would open the way to Communism and threaten world 
peace. Colonial peoples, they hold, should not be abandoned to 
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the inroads of Communist intrigue and imperialism until they are 
strong enough both politically and militarily to defend themselves. 

The government of the United States, on the other hand, con- 
siders it necessary to acknowledge native Asiatic governments as 
soon as possible. It claims that cooperation may only be obtained 
from these new governments if the West rids itself of the onus of 
"White Imperialism." The truth is that the newborn states do 
not cooperate for that reason, but will pursue an opportunistic 
policy for their own advantage. 

The European view is based upon long experience gained in 
the conduct of colonial affairs. The European knows the extreme 
complication of all relationships in the East. He knows the con- 
stant fault of the outsider that he imagines Asiatic problems to 
be much simpler than they really are. Europeans acknowledge the 
new stirrings in Asia, but they remember that these stirrings have 
come as a natural historical development, and they expect that 
this future development will be in accordance with the Asiatic 
character, not a mere blueprint of political institutions which 
have arisen from the very different culture of the West. 

Indeed, Europe itself affords a parallel to this. An American is 
likely to observe with irritation the wrangling and dissension he 
finds among the nations of Europe. 

"Why can't they get together?" he asks. What he fails to see, 
under the apparently meaningless stubbornness, is that forced 
unification would mean abrupt abandonment of historically de- 
veloped customs and institutions. Not understanding the great 
forces which may lurk within these customs and institutions, he 
is baffled by the unwillingness of Europeans to abandon them. On 
the contrary, Europeans often have precisely the same difficulty in 
understanding the customs and political institutions of the United 
States. It would be equally unrealistic, for example, for a Eu- 
ropean to demand that America abolish forthwith its forty-eight 
separate States, which to the European are often only meaningless 
imaginary lines on a map, while to the American they are a pre- 
cious part of a great heritage. 

The official American attitude toward Asia can be readily un- 
derstood, because it seems to parallel the American experience of 
self-government. At a great moment in history the American colo- 
nists broke with the mother country and achieved independence. 
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Since taking its destiny into its own hands, the United States has 
presented the world with political accomplishment and economic 
development such as never before seen in human history. This it 
has done not in ages but in a few generations. Why should we not 
expect the same results of others? Are not all people responsive to 
the same stimuli under similar circumstances? 

The answer is clear. Realistically, the two cases are as far apart 
as the poles. 

The United States was settled and developed by a people who 
overwhelmingly shared the same political, social, religious and 
racial heritage. Under new and favorable conditions the culture 
of Europe was transplanted to new shores, and the slight diversi- 
ties within the general framework served to enrich the common life 
rather than to divide the new nation into conflicting races or cul- 
tures. And, as a matter of historic record, the young American so- 
ciety, both before and after independence, had neither time nor 
energy to indulge itself in continuing whatever differences may have 
been imported from the old world. People were too hard at work 
conquering the wilderness, fighting the lurking savage and pushing 
the frontier westward. They were free to occupy, settle and de- 
velop the rich resources of a new land, and self-government was 
as natural and as inevitable to them as the air they breathed. They 
were a God-fearing, literate, freedom-conscious people among 
whom no would-be tyrant would have had a chance. 



How different the case of the colonial peoples of Asial They 
have no long political tradition of free men making headway 
against absolutism. They have no common racial heritage or 
shared heritage of culture. They have no indigenous religious tra- 
dition calling men to individual freedom, their religions being 
mainly religions of submission to authority and fate. They have 
no new land, rich beyond all dreaming, to yield a more abundant 
life if they are willing to work for it. Most of their people are il- 
literate. In almost every basis for comparison their case is the ex- 
act opposite of American experience. How can any reasonable, 
thinking person imagine that such colonial peoples can be given 
"independence" offhand, and forthwith achieve political stability, 
social integration, economic health and the blessings of democratic 
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self-government? To hand over the reins of government to the one 
percent of the so-called "intelligentsia'* has been to entrust power 
to those who are likely to handle it as a small child handles a box 
of matches. Is this kindness, or cruelty? The abandoned peoples 
themselves are now having to suffer the consequences. 

The very day after the transfer of sovereignty "liberation" 
from the Dutch to the Indonesian "intelligentsia," the islands 
were torn by internal conflict of race, ideology and religion. Main- 
tenance of order became increasingly difficult. From then on there 
has been a reign of chaos, sharpened poverty and civil war. The 
Communists have, of course, seized upon this condition to in- 
crease their propaganda and other less savory activities. 

India and Pakistan eye each other with hostility over the ques- 
tion of Kashmir, each spending heavily for military preparation 
in consequence. The Socialist government of Burma sought arma- 
ments and British assistance in fighting the Christian Karens, 
whom it calls "Communist." 

In French Indo-China the native regime, with French help, is 
fighting both Communist rebels and Red infiltration from China. 
Soon the Chinese Red armies may throw off all pretense and in- 
vade that country. The tragic happenings in Korea are known to 
all the world. Where all this will end, nobody as yet can say. 

During all the history of mankind, but preeminently in our 
day, apt phrases and slogans have influenced popular opinion and 
official decisions. The words "self-determination" are such a 
phrase. Implicit in the words is the idea of freedom both internal 
and external, and those who dare to question its application in 
any given instance begin, in the American expression, "with two 
strikes against them." 

Yet, is it not obvious that any discussion of "self-determina- 
tion" is bound to be sterile unless we examine the specific situa- 
tion to which it is proposed to be applied? To whom, first, is it to 
be granted? Second, is the moment opportune? That is, are those 
to whom it is to be granted prepared to accept and carry out the 
responsibilities of government with efficiency and with justice un- 
der law? Are the people of that land able now, at this moment, to 
exercise the rights of citizenship, to guard themselves against the 
internal tyranny of a caste or group? If the answers so far are af- 
firmative, will this new sovereign unit be able to stand on its own 
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feet economically so that disaster does not overwhelm it? Can it 
protect its own external security in the face of Communist im- 
perialism? 

If the answer to each one of the queries above is not "yes," then 
the conclusion is inescapable that it would be not kindness but 
cruelty to grant sudden "self-determination/* Not only would it 
be a high crime against innocent people who would thus be aban- 
doned to Communism, but it would be a major strategic blunder 
on the part of the West in its resistance to Moscow.* 

Yet, if conditions are favorable to the granting of self-rule in 
any given area, it should be granted, both for the sake of the peo- 
ple themselves and as an evidence of the good faith of the West 
in opposing Communist totalitarianism. The conceptions of hu- 
man rights and democratic government are inseparable. Both are 
based upon acknowledgment of certain fundamental rights which 
belong to all men because they are men. Those who do not hold 
this view simply cannot be either good democrats or advocates of 
the right of self-determination. Considering that this entire vol- 
ume has been a continuous expression of the view that Commu- 
nists, with their pseudorational, totalitarian system, must always 
trample upon the rights of humanity, it may readily be seen why 
we regard the granting of self-determination, with its implied 
acknowledgment of human rights in general, as one of the most 
effective weapons against Communism. 

The history of civilization is the history of the development of 
human personality. This development is accompanied by increas- 
ing assertion of the dignity of the individual. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries this process became so far advanced that 
men began to see that they could claim as of right recognition of 
certain intrinsic values as belonging to themselves. It was only a 
short step to the assertion that such rights are "natural": that is, 
conferred by the Creator and therefore inalienable. 

Human rights, as a practical matter, relate to man as a social be- 
ing. A hermit needs no social order, has no duties toward others 
and can claim no social rights. 

Freedom and ethical principle are the two poles of human 
rights and obligations. Man's rights and obligations originate on 
the one hand from his birth as a human being, and on the other 
* For further information on self-determination see Appendix to Chapter IX, p. 269. 
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hand from the fact that he is predestined to live among others of 
his kind. That men must respect each other's rights does not affect 
the principle involved. 

From the end of the eighteenth century on, human rights were 
recognized in the laws and constitutions of most civilized coun- 
tries. Then, the battle to gain their recognition having apparently 
been won, public interest in them declined. They were taken for 
granted which is too often fatal for the vigor and health of a poli- 
tical principle. 

While they have been variously expressed according to time 
and place, perhaps we can summarize in one formula what is now 
generally acknowledged in the free world: Man is entitled to per- 
form the acts most fundamental to his own nature as a man, at his 
own volition, with full liberty and immunity from interference. 

G. K. Chesterton saw this rightly when he observed that, in the 
same manner as every human being has the right to choose his 
own food, he also has a fundamental right to govern himself or, at 
any rate, to have a voice in deciding how he is to be governed. 

Democratic government does not imply that all men are moral- 
ly or intellectually equal. It is obvious that they are not. Demo- 
cratic government insists upon equality before the law, and asserts 
that because political power flows from the people, every man 
shares in the right to determine the form and nature of his own 
government. 

The devices of elections and plebiscites, while useful, are only 
two means by which the people may express their will. There are 
other ways, and they are constantly in operation. Elected represen- 
tatives "with their ears to the ground" soon learn to sense the 
mood of the people. Even in Indonesia, in the absence of elec- 
tions, it was perfectly clear that the population approved the ever- 
increasing consideration of their aspirations and wishes by the 
Dutch government. 

So much for human rights within the framework of a single na- 
tional state. Mutatis mutandis, the same general principles hold 
good as we view the international order. In this order the rights 
belonging to groups of people form, so to speak, the "Interna- 
tional Law" of human rights. Problems in this field emerged 
acutely from World War I in questions relating to minorities, and 
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after World War II when colonies, protectorates and old League 
of Nations mandates were at issue. 

Difficult problems arise when there are clashes of opinion 
among the majority and minorities who, while incorporated in a 
foreign state, have no part in government. The same situation 
often arises when natives of colonies, protectorates and mandated 
territories claim "the inalienable right of self-determination." 

Every parent of children knows that there is a difference be- 
tween recognizing a right and the wisdom of permitting its exer- 
cise. It may sometimes be an act of wisdom not to permit someone 
to exercise his indisputable right, in order to protect him against 
himself, or in order that higher interests may prevail. A child 
often has rights which it is not wise to permit him to exercise. 
And, as we have seen, Eastern people are often, politically at least, 
under the age of maturity. It is neither kind nor wise to abandon 
a politically immature and defenseless people, which today almost 
certainly means handing it over to the tender mercies of Com- 
munism. 

On the other hand, there are peoples who may be ready for self- 
determination who yet are prevented from choosing freely by 
militarily stronger peoples. The Christian peoples of Amboina, 
Timor and the Minahassa vainly endeavored to resist domination 
by the Jokja regime. During the brief time since it received 
"sovereignty" from the Dutch, that regime has been engaged in 
extirpating the other "federal states" which are in theory its equal 
in the federation. In so doing it observes the forms of law, obtain- 
ing the pro forma "requests" of these states for dissolution as poli- 
tical entities, and pretending that it is all voluntary, while in fact 
the requests are being obtained through intrigue, fraud and force. 
By the time this volume appears, all these federal states may have 
been put under subjection, to exist as mere colonies of the Jokja 
regime. 

Of course, such oppression will afford opportunity for Commu- 
nist gains in those very parts of Indonesia where Communism has 
heretofore been weakest. These people feel, and have reason to 
feel, that they have been betrayed. But this smarting injustice to- 
ward the other peoples of the archipelago could have been pre- 
vented if the Netherlands had not been forced by foreign pressure 
to acknowledge and transfer power to the leaders of the "Indo- 
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nesian Republic" (Jokja), whose deliberate intention has always 
been the suppression of those other peoples. 

The principle of self-determination is recognized as a natural 
right in the Charter of the United Nations. But that Charter also 
recognizes that self-determination may upon occasion be distin- 
guished from self-government. It is quite conceivable that a peo- 
ple might, in exercising the right of self-determination, decide 
that it does not yet desire full self-government. Then there are 
numerous examples in history as in the case of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations in which limited self-government has 
been granted by a mother country without the vote of the colonial 
people. When such a colony has reached political maturity, it has 
finally been permitted full right of self-government. Bearing these 
possibilities in mind, it is easy to understand the reference in the 
United Nations Article 73 to ". . . territories whose peoples have 
not yet attained a full measure of self-government," and, further, 
to "Members of the United Nations [accepting] as a sacred trust the 
obligation ... (b) to develop self-government," etc. The deeper 
underlying ideal is found in the preamble to the Charter: ". . . to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women." 

Such names as Alsace, Danzig, Sudetenland, Saar, Trieste help 
us to remember that the existence of minorities has often endan- 
gered the peace of the world. Therefore the United Nations 
Charter is rightly concerned with providing guarantees for self-de- 
termination by such groups. But since aggressive powers have a 
habit of pouncing upon newly freed minorities, the Charter also 
has sought to guarantee that they shall not "jump from the frying 
pan into the fire," passing by premature exercise of the right into 
the control of a predatory power. 

This was the purpose, among others, for which the trusteeship 
provisions of the United Nations were framed, though little use 
has been made of them as yet. Territories under United Nations 
trusteeship must be brought either to self-government or outright 
independence "as may be appropriate to its people and the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and as may be pro- 
vided by the terms of each trusteeship agreement" (Article 73). 
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This recognizes clearly the desirability for gradual growth to the 
stage of self-determination. 

Unfortunately the years following World War II have seen on 
several occasions granting of full independence to peoples not yet 
ready to exercise it. Not only does this play into the hands of Mos- 
cow, but, as we have seen, it enables the strongest among a num- 
ber of peoples who are not a real entity, but who are treated as if 
they formed such an entity in fact, to establish domination over 
others and thus create new minorities. 

The following conditions precedent are suggested as guarantees 
that in future the right of self-determination will be exercised in 
a manner both practical and just: 

1. The right should be open only to peoples who form one 
geographical, historical, linguistic and ethnological unit. 

2. The right should be exercised only by peoples educational- 
ly fitted to make political decisions and who are politically 
mature and responsible. 

3. Peoples not yet politically mature should be educated to- 
ward this stage by those who are, over many years, proved 
responsible and capable. (This might be undertaken di- 
rectly by the United Nations or assigned to United Nations 
members required to render an annual accounting of prog- 
ress. The educational process should be based upon grant- 
ing an increasingly large measure of self-government to the 
people under tutelage.) 

4. Groups of people as defined in point i above who consider 
themselves eligible to exercise the right should be afforded 
the opportunity, whether they form a political unit or not. 
They should be able to apply for this opportunity without 
being subject to intimidation. 

5. All decisions under point 4 above should be rendered by 
the International Court of Justice. (Neither the Security 
Council nor the General Assembly of the United Nations 
would be an appropriate body to render such judgments. 
Both are political bodies. The question of self-determina- 
tion is itself juridical and not political, once a basic law 
with respect to it has been accepted. The Court, naturally* 
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would be free to seek the advice of experts of its own 
choosing.) 

6. The findings of the International Court of Justice should 
be pronounced not in the form of advice but in the form 
of a binding decision. This decision might include stipula- 
tions as to the manner and time of exercise of the right. 

If some such procedure as is here suggested can be framed and 
put into practice, then Communism will be deprived of a potent 
weapon its ability to take advantage of the premature emancipa- 
tion of colonial peoples. For our part, we should have a new 
weapon, and its justice and wisdom could serve to keep the colo- 
nial peoples at our side. 

In January 1950 the Alsop brothers wrote in the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

The cold war will finally be acknowledged to be what it is: an 
actual war, even if not a single shot is fired, with all the implica- 
tions that a war entails: the setting at stake of all resources, all 
fighting forces, in the national effort. There is another way than 
surrender. 

In this final chapter we have ventured to indicate "another 
way*' by opening one more window for observation of the Asiatic 
world, where Communism is intruding into all peoples and states. 
Much of world-shaking import has happened since the words just 
quoted were written. We seem much closer to actual, open war, 
than then. Yet the fundamentals upon which our resistance must 
be founded have not changed. It is hoped that clearer insight into 
Soviet machinations in Asia will add not merely to our knowledge 
but also to our ability as free men to meet the challenge of Mos- 
cow with devotion, courage and skill. 

But we do not have a century or even a decade in which to 
meet and vanquish at our leisure the evil thing called Commu- 
nism. What we do must be done quickly, else we may not have op- 
portunity to do it at all. This counsel of Theodore Roosevelt's 
may mean life or death to us now: 

"The essence of wisdom is to be wise in timel" 



Epilogue 



The aim of this volume has been to inform the reader of the world- 
wide conspiracy known today as Communism, with particular ref- 
erence to its impact upon Asia. To do this, we have had to try to 
become realistically global in our thinking, since the Communist 
effort to subjugate all Asia is simply one element (though an essen- 
tial one) of its effort to dominate the entire world. 

To understand the complex problems facing us in Asia today, 
we have by stringent necessity had to go back in time to see the 
emergence of conditions which, while they long antedate the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution of 1 9 1 7, have been of immense importance in chang- 
ing the face of Asia. Of these conditions, Communism has taken 
shrewd advantage. 

In the course of the facts revealed in our study, one fact has 
emerged beyond any possible room for doubt: Communist global 
strategy regards the domination of Asia as essential to complete and 
final victory over the West. It is the deep conviction of the present 
writer that in this respect Communist strategy is soundly realistic. 
Without control of Asia, the Communist conspiracy can never 
defeat and subjugate the West. With control of the land mass of 
Asia, and with the employment of Asia's vast populations and 
natural resources, eventual conquest of the globe is virtually assured. 
The various ensuing steps will follow as a natural consequence: 
domination of Australia and the fall of Africa as Communism pours 
through the Middle East; the fall of Europe, caught in the pincers 
long ago attempted by Islam but now in mightier hands, and the 
fall of Western Europe and the isolation of the Americas. Once 
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more, global strategists must face up to the stark truth that the 
battle for the vast Eurasian Heartland is the battle for the world. 

Between the first and second world wars, a large body of public 
opinion in the United States wished to escape involvement in future 
world wars. By its opponents this opinion was called "isolationism." 
This is not the time or place to praise or condemn this opinion. 
Those who held it were unquestionably sincere and high-minded. 
But the dilemma they faced is now a matter only of historical record. 
As one of the two remaining foci of total world power, America is 
the leader and center of the free world. Yet now a New Isolationism 
is arising, an Isolationism that could pave the way for Communist 
victory. It is the New Isolationism of Western Europe. 

The author of this volume is a European. He will yield to none 
in his affection for all that is great and good in the heritage and 
in the present life of Europe. No one desires more intensely than 
he to secure the preservation of Europe, to be able to look forward 
to coming centuries when Europeans will live together in peace, 
union and prosperity. 

With the black cloud of the Soviet menace hanging over that 
portion of Western Europe which yet is free, it is perfectly under- 
standable that, feeling their own immediate danger, Western Euro- 
peans should cry for immediate and adequate protection. Their 
peril is both real and present. 

Europeans could make no profounder mistake, or one ultimately 
more disastrous, than to insist upon the defense of Europe at the 
cost of abandoning the defense of Asia. Yet, in effect, this is essen- 
tially what is involved in the great pressures brought by European 
governments for the appeasement of Communism in Asia in the 
deluded hope that somehow this will release greater energies and 
resources for the defense of Western Europe. This New Isolation 
of Western Europe, if successful, will mean the ultimate downfall 
of that continent. 

If, as has been noted previously in this book, both the continent 
of Asia and the island chain of defense against Communism in the 
Western Pacific fall under Communist power, the United States 
of America possesses no defensible line of resistance short of the 
Pacific Coast of North America. The entire concept of American 
politico-military policy would of necessity then undergo drastic 
alteration. America could not maintain her Western defense upon 
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her own coasts and her Eastern defense with any considerable force 
to maintain it upon the Rhine, any more than Hannibal could 
remain in Italy when Scipio was advancing to the gates of Carthage. 
If statesmen could be found who would still, in such event, advocate 
such a dispersion of American strength, unquestionably the aroused 
feeling of the American people would compel them to abandon 
the defense of Europe or else would sweep them from office. Thus, 
the net consequence of the New Isolationism of Europe would be, 
if Asia is abandoned, the early fall of Western Europe itself. 

Or, even if the United States should elect to resist in Europe, 
then control of Asia, followed by control of the Middle East and 
of North Africa, would grip Western Europe in a vise that would 
render its eventual capitulation certain. 

Doubtless those Europeans who so short-sightedly advocate the 
abandonment of Asia have failed to look forward in time to the 
ultimate consequence of their New Isolationism. It is the Euro- 
peans, now, who must heed the warning of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur that the world conflict is global, that Communism cannot 
be fought only upon one front, that if Communism wins in Asia 
it has won the crucial engagement for world domination and uni- 
versal empire. 
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ASIATIC POPULATIONS 

For purposes o comparison, the following figures on relative 
populations are interesting. In 1950 the United States had over 
145 million inhabitants, England and Scotland 45 million, Aus- 
tralia nearly 8.5 million. On the other hand, China alone has 475 
million inhabitants. The total combined population of India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Siam, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
Japan, and the Philippines amounts to 670 million. 

The composition of the population of Asiatic countries differs 
from that of the Western world. In Asia, approximately 40 per- 
cent of the people are under 15 years of age, while 5 percent are 
over 60. It becomes clear that Communism has fertile ground 
among the youth of the Asiatic countries. 
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PERSATOEAN TIMOER BESAR 

including TWAPRO 

UNION OF THE GREAT EASTERN PART OF 

INDONESIA /VEREENIGING GROOTE OOST 

Branches: Ambon, Tomohon, Menado, Makassar, Koepang 

ESTABLISHED SINCE 1906 

L. Polhaupessy: President 

Dr. E. Van der Vlugt: Attorney and Legal Adviser for Holland 

and non-Netherlands Countries. 

Offices: BAT AVI A, 9 Laan Wiechert. AMSTERDAM: c/o Law 

Offices Van der Vlugt, 92/96 Rokin. 

New York c/o American Christian Alliance 41 East 42 Street, 

N.Y. 17. 

Uw/Your no.: 
Ons/Our no.: 
Betr./Re.: 

BATAVIA, 

AMSTERDAM, 

NEW YORK, 

THE HAGUE, September 19, 1949 
To the Chairman of the 
Round Table Conference, 

To the Members of the COMMITTEE OF NINE 
out of the Second Chamber of the States General, 
THE HAGUE. 

Sirs, 

We the undersigned beg to request with all deference your atten- 
tion for the following: 
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1. We the undersigned have now arrived in the Netherlands in 
order to plead in person and in direct contact and to maintain 
unimpaired all that has been argued repeatedly on the strength 
of the Right o Self-Determination by our organizations the 
'TERSATOEAN TIMOER BESAR" and the "TWAPRO" in 
the matter of the fundamental rights and vital interests of the peo- 
ples, to which we belong. These organizations embody the 
wishes of these peoples and express in a representative way the na- 
tional ambitions of the large majority of these territories in the 
political and social as well as in the economic and cultural fields. 

2. These territories are the Minahassa, the Moluccas and Timor. 

3. Once more we state herewith emphatically, that the territories 
and peoples, mentioned sub 2, ought to and wish to remain OUT- 
SIDE the "United States of Indonesia" now being formed, as the 
special and close relations which have linked them especially with 
the Netherlands for three and a half centuries may not on any ac- 
count be allowed to be broken in whatever form. 

They intimated this explicitly in petitions to H.M. the Queen, 
to the States General and finally to the U.N.C.I. at Batavia, dated 
respectively April 10, 1947; May 8 of the same year; May 21, 1948; 
March 2, 1949, and April 19, 1949. 

We have the honor to draw your special attention to this and to 
underline at the same time that these peoples have expressed their 
will from the very outset, to wit from May 8, 1947, and that with 
unmistakable clearness. They have repeated it and defined it more 
precisely in the above petitions, basing it (A), as far as justice 
within the Kingdom of the Netherlands is concerned, on art. 208, 
paragraphs 5 and 7 of the altered Constitution and with appeal 
to Resolution XVII of the Conference The Netherlands-Surinam- 
Antilles; and (B), as far as international data are concerned, on 
art. 3 of the Atlantic Charter and art. 7gb of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

4. Although they have so far acquiesced in the constitutional 
status still applying to them, individually in their capacity of 
Dutch subjects, they now wish with regard to their national ex- 
istence to see this status founded on the same constitutional basis 
as the Netherlands Government have in view for Surinam and 
the Dutch Antilles, as they have set forth in the petition of May 
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21, 1948, sub II. Not on any account do they want to exchange 
the Dutch tricolor and the familiar Dutch spirit in public affairs 
for the flag and the spirit of any other sovereign authority. 

5. They abide by their attitude and they will exert themselves 
to the extreme limit,, basing themselves on the UNASSAILABLE 
RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION, as underlined above 
sub 3, which right was guaranteed by the Atlantic Charter and the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

This right was also acknowledged in the agreement of Ling- 
gadjatti, in the principles of the Renville-agreement, in the dec- 
larations of Mr. Van Royen and Mr. Roem and finally in the 
Memorandum for the Round Table Conference. 
This, their right we maintain for our peoples. 
We have the honor to express our confidence that H.M.'s Gov- 
ernment will maintain the rights of their faithful subjects and the 
name of the Netherlands. 

6. We the undersigned declare emphatically in the name of our 
principals, that we challenge and reject as being undemocratic 
and incompatible with the Rights of Self-Determination, as men- 
tioned sub 3 and 5, any attempt or proposal to bring our fellow 
countrymen WITHOUT THEIR WILL entirely or partly un- 
der any other sovereign authority than that of the Crown of the 
Netherlands. 

With the same emphasis these peoples challenge and reject any 
deliberations and decisions, in which "representatives'" imposed 
behind their backs claim to speak or have spoken in their name. 

If ever the question could be raised of an alteration in their 
status, such alteration could never take place but along one way, 
viz. the legal way: the way of an ENTIRELY serious and true 
plebiscite. Our peoples possess the cultural qualities and qualities 
of character, which such a plebiscite requires. They know as well 
the requirements which a plebisicite has to satisfy if it is to serve 
as a basis. 

7. These requirements include that the plebiscite, on penalty 
of being null and void, shall PRECEDE ANY ACTUAL AL- 
TERATION of status. A plebiscite to register "accomplished 
facts" is absolutely unacceptable for our peoples. Such a plebiscite 
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would decidedly be felt as deceit if (the) sovereign rights of one 
of the three territories and peoples, mentioned sub 2, should 
previously have been entirely or partly altered or "transferred/ 1 
Further the voting has to take place under the guarantee, that any 
pressure, intimidation, deceit or bribery on the part of any revo- 
lutionary hegemony in the archipelago or from outside its fron- 
tiers be EXCLUDED. If such factors should dominate the voting 
or if the result should be falsified, absolute nullity of the plebi- 
scite would automatically be the consequence and it would render 
necessary repitition of the plebiscite under better guarantees. 

8. The question to be put to the constituents and its wording 
in the native language, the voting regulations, the question as to 
who is entitled to the vote and further regulations will have to 
be settled or approved of by national committees in close co- 
operation. 

These committees will have to include the resident leading fig- 
ures in corporate life, in the churches, in local native govern- 
ment, in commerce and industry. 

The meetings and its minutes will have to be open to the pub- 
lic. It must be possible to call in impartial advice (possibly from 
circles of the United Nations). 

The plebiscite has to take place in the full benefit of the rights 
and freedom which all subjects of H.M. the Queen possess as con- 
stituents entitled to the vote. The supervision over it shall be as 
severe and businesslike as possible. 

Finally we state herewith, that in this matter we reserve to our- 
selves the right from this moment to do anything suitable to main- 
tain our rights of life and to have possible disputes settled before 
an absolutely impartial body, such as, e.g., the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague. 

Meanwhile we have the honor to be 

Yours faithfully, 
(signed) L. Polhaupessy 

K. J. Vigeleyn Nikijuluw 
D. H. Undap 
D. P. Zacharias 
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all taking our domicile in this matter at our juridical addresses: 

AMSTERDAM: Rokin 92/96 

NEW YORK: 41 East 45>nd street (American Christian Alliance) 
APPENDIX: The Secretary-General of the UJXLO. at 
Lake Success has been informed of this declaration and 
of these constitutional difficulties. How this procedure is 
going to proceed will depend partly on the further devel- 
opment of events. 



The Hague, October 1949 
REF: FEDERATION OF SUMATRA. 
TO HIS EXCELLENCY Dr. W. DREES 
Prime Minister of the Netherlands Government 
in The Hague. 

To the members o the COMMISSION OF NINE 
in The Hague. 

Your Excellency, 

Right Honourable Gentlemen, 

The. undersigned respectfully begs to draw your attention to the 

following. 

1. The undersigned is sojourning in the Netherlands for the 
purpose of emphatically upholding the right of self-determination 
on behalf of his clients and opposing any course of events that 
might reduce such right of self-determination to a mere show or 
pretence. 

2. He is the mouthpiece of the territory of DJAMBI, THE 
WEST COAST of SUMATRA, INDRAGIRI and SIAK, rep- 
resenting about 3,910,000 souls. 

3. He emphatically declares that from the outset this territory 
has not considered itself bound, that it could not, nor will it in 
future, be bound by any declarations or decisions in which he has 
not, in the spirit and letter of the RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMI- 
NATION, duly participated and acquiesced through the pre- 
scribed channels. He denounces the Van Royen-Roem declaration 
in particular in regard to the stoppage of the formation of negaras 
and daerahs, and on this ground he considers the relevant articles 
to be unjust with respect to this territory. 
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4. On the ground o the Atlantic Charter, art. 3, the United 
Nations Covenant, art. 73, the Royal Message of 7th December 
1942 and the laws ruling within the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
he maintains that this territory cannot accept the fiction that it is 
under any "de facto" or "de jure" authority of the Republic of 
Jokja. 

5. Taking his stand upon this inalienable right, he is of opin- 
ion that those who represent the aforesaid Republic of Jokja 
cannot appropriate to themselves the right to speak at the Round 
Table Conference or elsewhere as if they represent this territory 
of Sumatra in any way or are to bind it in any way. 

6. Without abridgment of any kind, he maintains that pleb- 
iscites for the recording of accomplished facts do not comply 
with the right of self-determination. This is an expression of the 
will of the inhabitants of the territory of Djambi, the West Coast 
of Sumatra and Siak to be placed on the footing of an INDEPEN- 
DENT DAERAH (under reservation of their own further possi- 
bilities) and of their unshakable resolution not to allow themselves 
under any circumstances to be incorporated in a future Indonesia 
as a political component of the Republic of Jokja or of a future 
in which that Republic has a predominant influence. 

7. Should he eventually participate in the setting-up of a Re- 
public of Indonesia, he would only do so under a guarantee, to 
his satisfaction, that we be granted the status of complete inde- 
pendence in a manner which, having been accepted by a manifes- 
tation of the will of our people as a result of proper and legal 
consultation with the inhabitants of this territory, can win our 
confidence as being the continuation of our own work for the 
establishment of a permanent and reliable new order, the sine qua 
non for security, peace and prosperity in Sumatra. 

8. Finally, the undersigned hereby records the fact that no pleb- 
iscite can be accepted that is not held in the full enjoyment of 
the rights and liberties which every subject of Her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands possesses as a qualified elector and that 
he reserves the right to take whatever measures he may deem fit 
to maintain these vital rights and will in any case do so before any 
transfer of sovereignty has taken place. 

Lastly, the petitioner states that, in order to prevent any misun- 
derstanding, he has given instructions for this definite declaration 
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of his to be forwarded with a covering letter to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the U.N.O., Lake Success, under reservation of any further 
procedure according to circumstances, for instance that of apply- 
ing for an Advisory Opinion to the International Court of Justice 
in The Hague. 

(The Representatives of Djambi, West Coast 
of Sumatra, Indragiri and Siak.) 

Strand Hotel, 

The Hague, loth November 1949 
To 

His Excellency Dr. W. Drees 
Prime Minister of the Netherlands Government 
in The Hague. 

Your Excellency, 

The undersigned respectfully beg to send you again a copy of 
our letter of 2 7th October which we addressed to the Chairman of 
the Round Table Conference, reading as follows: 

Strand Hotel, 

The Hague, 2*7 th October 1949 
Sir, 

Referring, in so far as is necessary, to the manifesto of the Dele- 
gation of the TEA territories in Sumatra of 24th October 1949, 
the contents of which are maintained without abridgment, the 
Delegations of the TEA territories in Sumatra, to wit: BENGKU- 
LEN, DJAMBI, INDRAGIRI, LAMPONG, UPPER PALEM- 
BANG, PADANG, SIAK and TAPANULI, do hereby request 
the Netherlands Government to testify its agreement with the 
following: 

i. The TEA TERRITORIES referred to above will, at the 
moment of the transfer of sovereignty, be INDEPENDENT PO- 
LITICAL UNITS with a democratically constituted national 
government equivalent to other constituent parts of the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia; this should be established in 
the provisional constitution of the Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia and cannot be changed unless such change is brought 
by the operation of the right of self-determination of the popula- 
tion of these territories. 
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2. The responsibility for the maintenance of law and order and 
for ensuring the free creation and expression of opinion in the 
territories of the independent political units referred to above, 
rests entirely with the government of each of these territories as 
referred to under i. 

3. If the government referred to under i of any of the terri- 
tories aforementioned should so desire, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment will assign and /or provide troops which it has at its disposal 
in Indonesia, for the purpose of establishing and maintaining law 
and order in the territory concerned. 

4. In order to obviate the possibility of a disturbance of pub- 
lic order, all foreign troops and armed units shall be removed 
from the territory in question by the government of that territory 
as referred to under 2, if necessary with the help of the troops re- 
ferred to under 3. 

5. With full reservation of the RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMI- 
NATION of the Indonesian peoples, the negaras existing at the 
moment of the transfer of sovereignty will be acknowledged. 

As regards Sumatra, the right of self-determination will only be 
applied in the TEA territories mentioned above. 

The delegations of the above-mentioned TEA territories do 
hereby request the Netherlands Government to declare unequivo- 
cally that, if the aforesaid delegations aim at the realization of the 
points formulated under Nos. i to 5, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment will support and promote this aim with all the means at its 
command and will, in so far as this depends upon the Netherlands 
Government, bring about the realization of this aim. 

The delegations of the TEA territories are unanimously of the 
opinion that their right to realize their national aspirations direct- 
ly follows from the right of self-determination of peoples. Only if 
absolute law and order are ensured during a definite period is it 
possible for opinion to be created and expressed in a free manner, 
and only in this way can the political structure of Sumatra be 
brought about according to the wishes of the population of Suma- 
tra and in keeping with the interests of that population. 

It is a mistake to suppose that in the TEA territories there are 
movements of any consequence that have other aims than those 
expressed by the delegations referred to. It is specially untrue that 
the political parties in Sumatra of the same name as those on 
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which the Republican Government is founded, are of a different 
opinion. 

The vast majority of the people of Sumatra are united under 
the slogan: "Sumatra for the Sumatrans"; Within the R.I.S., Sum- 
atra as a unit desires the greatest possible measures of regional 
autonomy for its constituent parts and is opposed to the inclusion 
even of a part of Sumatra, whatever part it may be, in the Negara 
of the Republic of Indonesia. 

The Republican Delegation is wont to adopt the argument that 
after the transfer of sovereignty the aspirations of the population 
of the TEA territories as expressed in this letter will be capable 
of realization and that there is consequently no reason to act 
otherwise than has been agreed in consultation between the Re- 
publican Delegation and the B.F.O. Delegation, namely, that the 
TEA territories should form part of the Negara of the Republic 
of Indonesia. This argument is of no value in itself, which is at 
once obvious when one compares this attitude with the attitude 
that the same delegation takes in regard to the transfer of sover- 
eignty. 

The Republic desires premature transfer of the sovereignty be- 
cause it is not sufficiently convinced that a transfer of the sover- 
eignty at a later date or in a gradual manner would coincide with 
its own interests; 

the population of the TEA territories desires that these territories 
be recognized as independent political units before the transfer of 
sovereignty, as they are not sufficiently convinced that their right 
of unrestricted self-determination will be adequately ensured after 
the sovereignty has been transferred. 

The Delegations of the TEA territories of Sumatra. 

a. Bengkulen (signed) MOH. JASSIN 

b. Djambi " CHALLIK DJAJONINGRAT 

c. Indragiri " TENGKU MOHAMAD 

d. Lampong " TOHA EFFENDI 

e. Upper Palembang " TJAK MAT 
/. Padang " DR. ANAS 

g. Siak " DATUK CASIM 

h. Tapanuli " E. SIMGIAN 
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As, to our justifiable surprise, we have never received any re- 
ply to this letter embracing a matter of essential importance to 
us, we beg to request you to be kind enough to inform the right 
honourable members of the First and Second Chamber of the 
States-General of our desiderata with reference to the exercise of 
the right of self-determination which is our due, and to use your 
influence in having our petition officially dealt with by the 
Netherlands Parliament. 

Meanwhile we have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency's obedient servants 

a. Bengkulen (signed) MOH. JASSIN 

b. Djambi " CHALLIK DJAJONINGRAT 

c. Indragiri " TENGKU MOHAMAD 

d. Lampong " TOHA EFFENDI 

e. Upper Palembang " TJAK MAT 
/. Padang " DR. ANAS 

g. Siak " DATUK CASIM 

h. Tapanuli " E. SIMGLAN 



AMSTERDAM, October 10, 1949 
To the 

Secretary-General of the 
UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 

LAKE SUCCESS (U.S.A.) 

Your Excellency, 

Acting as Plenipotentiary for Europe and America of: 

1. The representative of DJAMBI being a territory inhabited 
by 400,000 souls in SOUTH SUMATRA; 

2. Of the FEDERAL REGION OF THE WEST COAST OF 
SUMATRA (MINANGKABAU), representing about three mil- 
lion souls; 

3. Of the Autonomies of INDRAGIRI, BASERAH, AND 
TALOEK (KWANTAN), SUMATRA, representing 260,000 
souls; 

4. Of the Autonomy of SIAK, SUMATRA, representing 250,000 
souls, 
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I would urgently request the favour of your Excellency's most 
esteemed attention to the enclosed letters to THE NETHER- 
LANDS GOVERNMENT, letters to the Chairman of the 
ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE at THE HAGUE and to the 
members of the Committee of Nine of the Netherlands States- 
General. 

I would at the same time ask you kindly to hand these letters 
for perusal to the Members of THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
and of the ASSEMBLY of the United Nations. 

I can assure you most emphatically that freedom is the highest 
spiritual asset to the inhabitants of the here above mentioned 
Countries. 

They only desire the freedom that harmonizes with their own 
national sentiments. For this freedom they are willing to sacri- 
fice all, and it would be very regrettable if the U.N.O. were to 
close its eyes to this reality: that they will not hesitate for a mo- 
ment to defend their right to freedom and that freedom itself 
with all justified meansincluding the most powerful if it were 
menaced in any way. 

This would inevitably lead to a CATASTROPHE which would 
entail the most miserable consequences. 

Finally, I beg leave to give this petition my wholehearted sup- 
port, as nothing more nor less is asked than the most elementary 
right of Democratic Man. 

I have the honor to be 
Your Excellency's obedient servant 

On behalf of the Representatives of the here above 
mentioned Countries at the Round Table Conference 
at The Hague 



(Dr. E. Van der Vlugt) 

Barrister to the Court of Amsterdam, 

Attorney to the Representatives of the here above 
mentioned Countries at the Round Table Conference 
at The Hague 
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SOME JOURNALISTS' OBSERVATIONS ON INDONESIA 

As an indication of the ambiguous part played by the U.N.C.L 
the official mediators and observers of the United Nations-one 
need only quote from various articles by American newspaper- 
men. Fifteen journalists traveled to Southeast Asia to search out 
the truth concerning the Indonesian crisis. Thirteen were killed 
in a Bombay plane crash on their return home. The following ex- 
tracts are from their reports, printed posthumously: 

H. R. Knickerbocker: "United Nations interference in the 
Dutch East Indies has gravely increased the danger of Commu- 
nism here and has promoted the interests of the Soviet Union. 
. . . The most disturbing single discovery made here was that the 
United Nations observers seern to be proceeding as the most un- 
scientific of scientists. They came here with a thesis to uphold. 
The thesis was that the Dutch were always wrong; the Indonesian 
Republic was always right. Their reports coincide with this pre- 
conceived thesis." 

S. Burton Heath (Pulitzer Prize winner): "Only two things 
have been established beyond doubt. One is that representatives 
of the State Department here actively resent the coming of Amer- 
ican newspapermen, who almost unanimously condemn the State 
Department's Indonesian policy as a menace to American security. 

"The other is that American and Australian junior officers, as- 
signed as field observers for the United Nations, are convinced 
that their factual reports are being distorted before they are passed 
on to Washington, Canberra and Lake Success. They say it is use- 
less to submit anti-Republican or pro-Dutch reports." 

William H. Newton: "American observers representing the 
United Nations here say they are unable to send objective reports 
either to the United Nations or to the United States government 
concerning the situation in Indonesia. Instead, their reports are 
"consolidated" or distorted so as to favor the Republican cause, 
they say. . . . The purpose seems to be to force the facts to 
conform to whatever happens to be the policy of the U.S. State 
Department or the United Nations Security Council. . . . Both 
American and Australian officers in the field are gravely concerned 
over the fact that their reports are, in effect, censored and distorted 
before they reach the top levels of the United Nations and of their 
respective governments." 
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N. A. Barrows: "Certainly even the newcomer here cannot pen- 
etrate under the surface without wondering why the picture given 
to the outside world is so often distorted and falsely emphasized." 

A FURTHER OBSERVATION 

"Long ago they [the Dutch] stopped calling the Indies a 'colony' 
and were steering them toward a largely self-governing status, 
with all population groups having a say by way of a 'people's coun- 
cil.' " In quoting these words, we might well seem open to the 
charge of partisanship, were it not that the words were derived 
from A Pocket Guide to the Netherlands East Indies, published in 
1 944 by the War and Navy departments in Washington, B.C. 

The words quoted above reflect clearly the thought that has 
lived always in the minds and hearts of the many Dutchmen who 
have devoted the best parts of their lives to Indonesia, the thought 
that they have a mission toward the peoples of the archipelago. 
But the mission has now been prevented. To reecho a voice from 
beyond the grave, the voice of the late American journalist H. R. 
Knickerbocker, writing from Batavia (Jokja) in July 1949: 

"What we have done now is to force out the Dutch so fast that 
the place of power they leave empty will be filled either by the 
Soviet Union or by the United States. If we had been less hasty, 
the Dutch might have, and I think they would have, filled the 
power vacuum. Now the United States will have to take over from 
the Dutch the task of keeping Communism out of Indonesia. Con- 
sidering our record in China, the only people that can be happy 
about this are the Communists." 



White (T) : Top layer, consisting of 
managers, aristocrats, and people 
whose abilities are bringing them 
to the foreground. 
Gray (M) : Middle layer, consisting 
of shopkeepers, tradesmen, and 
those in communications and 
services. 

Black (L): Lower layer r compris- 
ing the masses: farmers, miners, 
factory workers, domestics, etc. 
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Netherlands 




Soviet Russia: 



Soviet Russia: 1940 




Dutch and other Europeans 
in Indonesia 
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This diagram Is talcen from the Economic Weekly for Indonesia. February 10 1950. This periodical Is published by the 
Ministry of Welfare of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia. 
The diagram. shows, among other things, that Indonesia has a top layer of only .005 of one percent possessing managerial 
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abilities. If Ideal conditions prevailed, the top layer should consist of 11.1 percent. This means, according to figures glv 
out by the Indonesian government, that only 1,400 government employees are available out of 70 million people. 
Of all countries diagrammed above, Indonesia Is In the most unfavorable sltuatlo.n, as there is no middle class to draw upon. 
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WESTERN INVESTMENTS IN ASIA 

England owns 98 percent of total investments in Burma, Cey- 
lon, and India, and 60 percent in Malaya; France owns 83 percent 
in Indo-China; the Netherlands owns 80 percent in Indonesia; 
the United States owns 44 percent in the Philippines. These fig- 
ures are taken from the economic survey of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, printed in the United Nations 
Report for June 1950. 

ARABLE LAND IN ASIA 

The importance of perfecting means for intensively tilling ara- 
ble land in Asia is apparent from these figures: While China, 
India, and Pakistan have 900 million inhabitants altogether, these 
countries have not even as much arable land as have the United 
States and the Soviet Union combined, with their population of 
350 million, taken together. These figures are taken from the eco- 
nomic survey of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, printed in the United Nations Report for June 1950. 
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MAP OF THE VARIOUS INDONESIAN RACES 



A jigsaw puzzle of races and peoples 



SLOGAN: "One nation, one people, one language." 

REALITY: 58 races with 58 languages and dialects, varying customs, 
laws, characteristics, and stages of development. Hostile atti- 
tudes toward one another prevail. 
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